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FOREWORD 



A brief but vicious war between India and Pakistan burst upon a 
surprised world in the autumn of 1965. In three weeks of major 
fighting and several more weeks of periodic skirmishing, the two 
largest of the emergent nations turned centuries of hostility against 
each other. They fought in one of the world's most sensitive areas, 
where the danger of setting off global conflict was perhaps greater 
than it has ever been in South Vietnam. Yet for various reasons the 
Indo-Pakistan War remains one of the most mysterious struggles of 
recent times. Even articulate Indians and Pakistanis seem unaware 
of all the forces which drove them into battle. 

This is a case study of these forces, of the fighting and its after- 
math. It shows how such wars are created, and therefore may have 
pertinence beyond the subcontinent. Many of the elements involved 
in this struggle are perceptible in other emergent areas, where the 
lessons of the conflict are applicable also. 

The book is based upon available documentation, augmented by 
personal observation and the testimony of the necessarily anony- 
mous sources available to the travelling journalist. The hostilities 
began during one of my several trips to the subcontinent, and I 
observed them from the Indian side. Plans to visit Pakistan at that 
time had to be cancelled, but subsequently I returned to both 
countries. My assessments have been weighed against thirty years' 
experience in covering Asia, as a foreign and war correspondent. 

To the countless sources who aided my research, and particularly 
to those who read and criticised the manuscript, I would like to 
express sincere appreciation. As usual, this book would have been 
impossible without the patient and intelligent support of my wife, 
Barbara. 
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THE GLOBAL SETTING 



The great flat plains of the Punjab sweep for hundreds of miles 
across north-western India and West Pakistan toward distant 
mountains. Occasionally, the land is broken by rivers and irrigation 
canals, by roads and clustered villages and cities. But otherwise the 
Punjab and its rich grainfields form a continuous tableland. From 
the air, it seems serene and empty, a countryside carefully laid out 
in brown and green mosaic. In fact, it is one of the most tumultuous 
regions of the subcontinent, and one of the most important. 

For centuries, the Punjab has been invaded by conquering armies, 
plunging through the hot dust toward the loot of Delhi. They came 
by a historic north-western invasion route into India. The British 
built their fabled Grand Trunk Road along this pathway in an 
effort to protect their empire and to amalgamate it. When they 
dissolved the Indian Empire in 1947, the Punjab was divided 
between the newly independent nations of Pakistan and India. With 
few natural features to separate the new countries at this point, an 
arbitrary border was drawn on a map. Today, it cuts partly across 
fields where it is often difficult to locate. The British also tried to bind 
diverse peoples together by grafting British traditions and customs 
on to the past. The traditions still persist on both sides of the border, 
but so do ancient fears and enmities and the new apprehensions of 
modernity. 

It was here, in September 1965, that the modern armies of 
India and Pakistan fought a major battle, involving hundreds of 
45-ton tanks, heavy artillery and low-flying fighter planes. This was 
the climactic campaign in a brief but ferocious conflict between the 
two largest powers of the emergent world. 
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Hostilities began the previous month with sharp guerrilla action 
m the cool mountains of Kashmir, 200 miles to the north A succes- 
sion of counter-moves transferred the centre of action quickly and 
logically to the Punjab Each army then fought to destroy the 
other's striking power 

The campaign in the Punjab was described as the 'biggest tank 
battle since World War II' Perhaps it was, m terms of numbers, if 
not in tactics But no outsider knew for certain The world press and 
foreign officials were excluded from direct observation during the 
combat and were forced to rely largely upon second-hand reports 
There is little doubt, however, that both sides fought with primitive 
ferocity In the most reliable casualty estimate, the authoritative 
Institute for Strategic Studies of London reported that India lost 
between 4,000 and 6,000 in dead and wounded, and Pakistan 
between 3,000 and 5,000 According to the Institute, up to 300 
Indian tanks and 50 aircraft were destroyed, while Pakistan lost 
more than 250 tanks and a maximum of 50 aircraft 1 These figures 
approximated the independent estimates of United States officials 
In late November 1965, the Indian government acknowledged 2,226 
war dead and 7,870 wounded It claimed 5,800 Pakistani dead a 

This toll resulted primarily from the fighting m the Punjab, which 
lasted exactly twenty-two days For the men involved, the casualty 
rate approximated that of the Korean War In three years of 
wide-ranging tank and aerial conflict in Korea, the total military 
dead and wounded for the two Korean armies reached an estimated 
800,000, plus 151,449 for the United Nations' forces 8 India and 
Pakistan committed to battle less than a fifth of these three Korean 
armies But, on the basis of the Institute's minimum estimates, 
their military losses would have approached 400,000 men, if 
hostilities had continued for three years at approximately the same 
intensity 

The Punjabi campaign ended quickly and indecisively, however, 
after furious diplomatic ictivity, which probably was made effective 
by the mutual exhaustion of the two belligerents The United Nations 
concluded a truce arrangement on September 22, 1965, fifty days 
after the first fighting erupted Although both sides violated the 
truce, it became effective for all practical purposes by the end of 
1965 On January 10, 1966, the Indian Prime Minister, Lai 
Bahadur Shastri, and President Ayub Khan of Pakistan agreed, at a 
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Soviet-sponsored meeting in Tashkent, to observe the second part 
of the United Nations' truce resolution by evacuating the territory 
each had seized in the fighting. A few hours later, Shastri died from 
his third heart attack — an indication, perhaps, of the severity of the 
secret political pressures applied against him. 

The brief conflict was immensely significant for the world as well 
as for the subcontinent. It was fought in a highly sensitive area. 
Kashmir is encircled in the east by Chinese Sinkiang and Tibet; 
in the west, northern Kashmir is separated from the Soviet Union 
by a strip of Afghanistan some forty miles wide. The Punjab 
battlefield lies within 400 miles of the Russian border to the north 
and an equal distance from the nearest Chinese Communist 
military position in the north-east. This strategic situation aroused 
both Moscow and Peking and made the fighting a potential fuse in 
the enlarging Sino-Soviet struggle for influence in the subcontinent. 
Great Britain and the United States also had a major security 
interest in the hostilities, in addition to a financial stake of more than 
$10 billion. Therefore, the possibility of foreign involvement was 
great. Without prompt counter-action, the conflict could have 
become another war involving several great powers. As a result, 
Washington and Moscow followed parallel courses, in this instance, 
to restore peace, and their temporary co-operation made the truce 
possible. Feeble efforts by Peking to aid Pakistan and to enhance 
its own position by propaganda threats against eastern India were 
nullified largely by timely American warnings. 

For the subcontinent, major hostilities between the two organised 
armies marked a dangerous new phase in an ancient ordeal. Cen- 
turies of bloody history had built up mutual fears and suspicions 
between the Hindus of India and the Muslims of Pakistan. Under 
British rule, communal religious riots flared periodically for more 
than a century into ugly spasms of murder. When the British 
prepared to grant independence in 1947, the compacted political 
and religious pressures forced the creation of a disjointed Muslim 
Pakistan out of portions of the Indian Empire. It consists of two 
parts, West and East Pakistan, divided by 1,000 miles of Indian 
territory. At independence, the subcontinent was swept by one of 
history's most passionate upheavals — a groundswell of kifling, 
looting, arson and rape. More than half a million persons died. The 
holocaust, in essence, was a religious civil war. It ended indecisively. 
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It left festering doubts and more fears and suspicions Hatreds 
moved from back alleys into the political policies of the two new 
nations India and Pakistan waged a military conflict over Kashmir 
in 1947-48 They approached all-out war against each other on at 
least two other occasions Each of these crises failed to decide any 
of the basic issues between the neighbours, and the failure made the 
next upheaval more likely, if not inevitable In 1965, new compul- 
sions and new apprehensions, springing from the long past, created 
warfare that neither side could afford The conflict marked the first 
direct application of military power to the full range of problems 
dividing the two nations, with Pakistan seeking a solution through 
force Again the effort was indecisive, and consequently a sequel 
may already be in incubation 

Whether the struggle of 1965 amounted to war depends largely 
upon definition The Indians, in general, have avoided using this 
term to describe the action, although President Ayub of Pakistan 
bluntly told his people at the outset 'We are at war' The belliger- 
ents did not formally declare a state of hostility, and diplomatic 
relations were maintained during the height of the conflict The 
fighting itself was confined to a relatively small section of north- 
western India and West Pakistan, the majority of the peoples in the 
two countries were not directly involved Further, diplomats 
sometimes rely upon the traditional definition that only military 
operations designed to knock out the adversary constitute war that 
lesser action does not properly amount to war In this instance, there 
is no indication that either side had the capability or the intention 
of forcing the other to capitulate 

In a standard dictionary definition, however, war is 'hostile 
contention by means of armed forces, earned on between nations, 
states, or rulers, or between parties m the same nation or state' 
This description is particularly suitable to current world circum- 
stances Modern geopolitics have produced the new strategy of 
limited war, the purpose of which is to use controlled military power 
to produce political changes within a hostile nation, rather than to 
seek capitulation That was clearly Pakistan's original purpose fis a 
result, the Indo-Pakistan conflict became an armed interlude 1T1 a 
long-standing political war between the neighbours, it grew out of 
the political struggle and, when armed hostilities ended, the 
political fight continued The resort to power was itself a most 
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significant development which will undoubtedly have serious 
repercussions. In reality, then, the two nations fought a limited 
war that was precipitated by calculated attack under the modern 
disguise of guerrilla infiltration^ It developed into the first open 
conflict between sovereign nations since the Anglo-French-Israeli 
attack on Suez in 1956. The campaigns in the Punjab constituted 
the most overt resort to organised conventional warfare since the 
Korean War of 1950. 

Kashmir was the initial objective. The neighbours have quarrelled 
constantly since 1947 over this strange and remote state, which 
touches the rim of the world. The dispute involves the entire state 
of Jammu and Kashmir, a mismatched political entity of two parts. 
Kashmir sprawls in the foothills of the Himalaya Mountains. Its 
people, different from those of the rest of the subcontinent, are 
three-quarters Muslim, with minorities of Hindus and Buddhists. 
Jammu, which is predominately Hindu, lies mostly in the hot, flat 
plains of northern India. The whole state totals 84,471 miles, 
slightly larger than England and Scotland, with about 5 million 
inhabitants. This awkward amalgamation of extremely dbsimilar 
peoples and regions is the result of ancient intrigue under the British 
Empire. In 1947, the heir to this intrigue, the last semi-independent 
Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir, was given the standard choice, 
on the British withdrawal, of acceding to either of the two new 
Dominions or attempting to maintain an independence of doubtful 
durability. He vacillated, until his domain was invaded by tribesmen 
from Pakistan who were, the evidence suggests, supported by 
Pakistani officials. The Maharajah then acce ded to India and call ed 
for help. AtB ritish sug gestion, the new Ind ian government accepted 
acce ssion with a clear pledge to hold a future pl ebiscite to deteimine 
the peo ple's wishes. Indian troops then we nt "into Kashrnir an d 
repelled" t he invaders. H ostilities widened, however,— and—the— ' 
Pakistani regular army became openly involved in mid-1948. At 
the end of that year, an armistice ended a contained but relatively 
full-scale conflict for possession of the state. Since then, a cease-fire 
line supervised by United Nations observers has been maintained 
along positions held at the end of the fighting. India controls about 
two-thirds of Kashmir, and Pakistan the remainder. 

The twenty-year military and diplomatic contest for control of 
the state centres around the Valley, or Vale, of Kashmir, the most 
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populous area m the mountainous section and therefore its political 
centre The Vale spreads green fields and crystal lakes across a high 
plateau 85 miles long and 20 miles wide, caught m the mighty grip 
of the distant Himalayas Here lies Snnagar, the summer capital 
of Jammu and Kashmir, an ancient city of learning and a tumul- 
tuous city of modern intrigue India firmly controls the Valley, 
although the population is estimated to be 90 per cent Muslim 
Pakistan has sought through the >ears to enlist world support in 
ejecting India by a plebiscite In a fair election, the Vale would be 
expected to vote for merger with Pakistan, carrying the rest of 
Kashmir with it The Pakistanis argue that Kashmir logically 
belongs to them All its roads, waterways and commerce flowed 
westward under the Empire Moreover, it is contended that the 
creation of Pakistan as a separate religious state is incomplete as 
long as contiguous Muslim-dominated Kashmir is not included 
This argument is based on the premise that circumstances have not 
changed sufficiently since the accession of October 1947 to justify 
Indian repudiation of the pledge to permit a plebiscite The pledge 
was made officially at that time and reiterated publicly by Indian 
leaders for another decade New Delhi claims, however, that 
circumstances have changed many times, often through Pakistani 
actions, and that the pledge is outdated It contends, less convinc- 
ingly, that irrevocable accession to India has been ratified by 
the independent actions of the State Assembly and endorsed through 
public elections 

Through the years of dispute, Kashmir has assumed increased 
significance for both sides In 1947, it meant little to most Indians, 
and New Delhi appeared resigned to its annexation by Pakistan 
Now, however, for reasons of national security, both nations are 
convinced they must maintain their present positions in Kashmir, 
and Pakistan has been compelled at great risk to continue pressing 
for control of the Indian sector The state has become of primary 
strategic significance— particularly to India, menaced by the Com- 
munist Chinese foothold on the north-eastern run of Kashmir 
Swept by powerful divisive influences, India and Pakistan believe 
with good reason that yielding on Kashmir would so encourage 
separatism that their internal unity would be threatened fro the 
Pakistanis, Kashmir retains its deeply emotional religious signifi- 
cance, it is the 'soul' of Pakistan, and their Muslim 'brothers' must 
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be rescued from Indian bondage. Although Hindus frequently speak 
of the sacredness of Himalayan mountains and rivers, they appear 
less emotionally moved on a religious level than the Pakistanis over 
the future of the state. Many Indians, however, believed that the 
creation of Pakistan was a rape of Mother India and that the loss 
of Kashmir would be a further unacceptable violation^) 

To the adversaries, these are reasons enough for their unremitting 
conflict over Kashmir itself. But Kashmir is only a backward, un- 
economic slice of snow and rocks, with one beautiful valley. Apart 
from strategic considerations, it is of major significance because of 
the symbolism that has been poured into it. The central issue 
between India and Pakistan is whether an Islamic state and a secular 
Hindu state can coexist in relative peace. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 
the father of Pakistan, told his people nearly thirty years ago that the 
Hindus would never accept the existence of Pakistan and would 
attempt to eliminate it. This belief is the wellspring behind incessant 
claims from Rawalpindi, the Pakistani capital, that Hindu 'aggres- 
sion' threatens the country. Pakistan, with 100 million people, is 
constantly aware of the shadow cast by nearly 500 million in India. 
Moreover, Pakistan was so disfigured at birth, with its widely 
separate and vulnerable wings, that it was condemned to perpetual 
insecurity. Many Indians, on the other hand, believe the fiery 
proselytising speeches of more fundamentalist Pakistanis. They are 
convinced that Islamic forces will some day attempt to dominate 
India and destroy the relative religious tolerance practised there. 
As Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, said in 1951: 
'. . . it is not Kashmir, therefore, but rather a much deeper conflict 
that comes in the way of friendly relations between India and 
Pakistan and the situation is a grave one. We cannot give up the 
basic ideal [secularism] which we have held so long and on which the 
whole conception of our state is founded.' 4 

If the Kashmir problem could somehow be settled with satisfac- 
tion to both nations, the result would be a significant beginning 
toward resolving the principal issue between them; but the ideolo- 
gical conflict will persist as long as there are mutual fears and men to 
exploit them. Kashmir crystallises the fear, the mistrust and the 
bigotry that darken the subcontinent and provides a vehicle for 
enlarging them with modern political complications. The confronta- 
tion of Islam and Hinduism is an echo of the religious wars of the 
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Western past It is, unfortunately, an indication of how rigidly 
history stood still during the generations of British rule and during 
the evolution of a westernised elite that has produced from India 
and Pakistan some of the world's most urbane diplomats Yet, 
without continual agitation, it is quite possible that there would be 
no serious conflict between the wo rebgions on a national level 
Muslims and Hindus in both nations have learned to live peaceably 
together in local neighbourhoods, except when roused by agitators 
into flash floods of violence National leaders took over the preju- 
dices of the mob and incorporated them into international political 
policies, so that, for example, the legitimate security considerations 
of Kashmir have been complicated and distorted by the mistrust of 
back alleys And behind these leaders, at nearly every level, men are 
ready and willing to whip up the masses, through fanaticism, 
through ignorance or political opportunism 

The war of 1965 resulted from the interplay of policies and events 
against this complex background Its origins can easily be traced 
back to the partition of India and the horrors of the religious civil 
war History had pointed the neighbours towards conflict, and the 
achievement of independence was not enough by itself to force 
either of them to change course By following policies that, at times, 
were violently antipathetical to each other, the neighbours perpetu- 
ated an atmosphere of tension in which armed hostilities were 
probably inevitable at some point But there have been periods of 
genuine peace and goodwill during the past wo decades, moments 
when it appeared that a durable accommodation might be possible 
Invariably, however, the spell was broken by some new policy or 
some new political statement, initiated by one of the nations without 
.regard for the prohahJr impact an t he ether Be&vse suspicion is so 
close to the surface, gooch a was instantly washed away Each 
failure hardened the im sse Thus it can be said that the persistent 
policies of the two grrve-nments made an armed interlude inescap- 
able as an element of their hostility, but that these policies them- 
selves were n-ither inevitable nor unalterable During the past few 
years, each country has undertaken a number of highly significant 
initiatives, with fatal unconcern for the repercussions The combina- 
tion of these international policies and domestic events finally 
ignited the spark But it was a war of misunderstanding, mis- 
calculation and misapprehension By Western standards, the stakes 
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were not worth the sacrifice; from the point of view of the belliger- 
ents, they were very much worth while. 

The military conflict actually began in the spring of 1965 with a 
test of strength in the improbable battle area of the Rann of Kutch. 
This is a deserted and apparently worthless stretch of sand and 
marsh grass, literally a salt waste, lying along the border between 
the north-western Indian state of Gujarat and the state of Sind, the 
southern part of West Pakistan. Probing actions between lightly 
manned rival police forces opened in January 1965. Impartial 
foreign diplomats say that Pakistan followed with a limited attack 
on April 9 which provoked sharp, controlled fighting until April 29. 
The campaign was obviously intended as a test of weapons and of 
the political climate, for the battle area was flooded, as usual, by 
monsoon rains in the autumn. Pakistan used American-supplied 
Patton tanks and other American arms for the first time, and 
apparently escaped any major reprisals from Washington for 
employing weapons that had been furnished solely as protection 
against aggression, particularly by communist forces. Pakistan also 
drew the Indians into an unfavourable battle position where it had a 
distinct logistical advantage, and made local gains. Hostilities ended 
with a political agreement hailed in Rawalpindi as a victory but 
bitterly condemned by Indian nationalists. Pakistan evidently 
concluded from all this that it was politically and militarily capable 
of attacking a somewhat bumbling giant neighbour to forestall or to 
reverse political developments which she considered dangerous to 
her security. The Pakistanis were not deterred by brief Indian 
counter-action in May, when Indian forces crossed the cease-fire 
fine in northern Kashmir and occupied offensive positions in the 
mountain areas of Kargil. In August, all evidence shows, Pakistan 
launched a limited war against Kashmir, which quickly got out of 
hand. 

The fighting opened with guerrilla skirmishing in Kashmir on 
August 5. India claims that Pakistan sent several thousand specially 
trained and equipped infiltrators across the cease-fire line into 
Indian Kashmir for the purpose of starting camouflaged war. 
Pakistan has vehemently denied there were any infiltrators. She 
contends that the Kashmiris themselves revolted against Indian rule 
and that neither soldiers nor Pakistanis were involved. The evidence, 
as most independent sources agree, generally supports the Indian 

B 
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version of these conflicting stones and places the blame on Pakistan 
for initiating the hostilities There is little reason to doubt that 
Pakistan had trained guerrillas for some time, with the encourage- 
ment if not the actual participation of Communist Chma, and sent a 
considerable number of them into Indian Kashmir The United 
Nations Military Observer group officially reported infiltrations 
across the line from Pakistani territory but did not identify the 
infiltrators by nationality The evident Pakistani purpose was to set 
off an anti-Indian revolution m the Kashmir section of Jammu and 
Kashmir which would either bring down the Indian-dominated 
state regime or would create a situation permitting active Pakistani 
intervention to aid the rebels In fact, no revolution occurred, as 
observers on the scene agree, although it appears that attempts were 
made to start one The guemffas also failed to cripple the state and 
were eventually controlled by Indian forces 

The Indian army quickly responded by crossing the cease-fire 
line to the north and north-east, and capturing strategic positrons 
a short distance inside Azad (Free) Kashmir, the Pakistan-held 
portion of the state These moves were necessary in part, as the 
Indians contend, to close off mam infiltration or invasion routes 
into Indian Kashmir, they also gave Indian forces a potential 
offensive position threatening Azad Kashmir But no additional 
Indian advances were made Pakistan contends that New Delhi 
invented the story of the infiltrators in order to justify the thrusts 
across the cease-fire line Then, say the Pakistanis, they were faced 
with the possible loss of Azad Kashmir and a direct threat to 
Pakistan In retaliation, Pakistani forces struck on September i at 
Chhamb, a point at the extreme south-western edge of the cease-fire 
hue This way the first Pshstem mypivement in the conflict, 
Rawalpindi maintains 6 The Chhamb attack was made by at least 
a brigade of regular troops, led by tanks It created the possibility 
that Pakistan could block a vital road and seal off the entire Indian 
garrison of at least 100,000 men in Kashmir Four days later, Indian 
tank-led units attacked West Pakistan in force across the international 
boundary in the Punjab, and the main conflict began India insists, 
and Pakistan denies, that regular Pakistani forces first crossed an 
international border during the attack on Chhamb 



^The Pakistanis, it appears, initiated hostilities for two main 
reasons First, they wanted to block the further integration of 
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Kashmir into the Indian Union. For several years, New Delhi 
had moved slowly but inexorably towards the complete absorption 
of the state, and another important legal step in this process was 
taken in December 1964; so that the prospect grew stronger that, 
in a relatively short time, the Indians would succeed in removing 
Kashmir from legitimate international dispute. Secondly, Rawal- 
pindi was visibly concerned by an independent rearmament pro- 
gramme pursued by India after the surprise Chinese Communist 
attack on Kashmir and eastern India in 1962. From abroad, 
Pakistani diplomats had predicted an armed showdown as early as 
the summer of 1965, because, they claimed, the build-up would give 
India an 8-1 numerical military supremacy over Pakistan — 
compared with the previous ratio of 5-1. Independent foreign 
observers said that the prospective equation, when the prolonged 
build-up was completed, would be nearer 6-1, or even 7-1, with 
many of the Indian forces pinned along the 1,800-mile Indo- 
Chinese border. 6 yThe Institute of Strategic Studies estimated that 
India would reach authorised ground strength probably in late 1967 
or early 1968. 7 India had obtained limited quantities of non- 
offensive military equipment from Great Britain and the United 
States. The American share, valued at around S80 million, con- 
sisted entirely of communications and support equipment and light 
arms for the mountain divisions being formed as part of anti- 
Chinese defences. The Soviet Union had pledged assistance that, 
according to independent sources, would total at least S500 million. 
The Soviets had provided, by the outbreak of hostilities, twelve 
MiG-21 fighter planes, sought by India to offset Pakistan's 
American-supplied F-104 supersonic fighters. They had also 
furnished other equipment, including surface-to-air missiles for 
anti-aircraft defences, and were co-operating in a long-protracted 
project to build an Indian factory for the manufacture of MIG- 
designed fighters. Rawalpindi bitterly protested against 'massive' 
foreign arms aid to India, and President Ayub said after the start 
of hostilities in the Punjab: 'We always knew these arms would be 
raised against us.' 8 

In actual fact, India's newly imported arms played no important 
part in the war: but Pakistan had been almost entirely equipped by 
the United States as an anti-communist ally and used these weapons 
freely. Neither were there any indications in India during 1965 that 
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New Delhi was preparing for an aggressive attack, as constantly- 
predicted by the controlled Pakistani press Indian rearmament, 
apparently, was substantial if incomplete, but there is no convincing 
evidence that it was as large as Pakistan claimed or as threatening to 
it In the atmosphere of the subcontinent, however, fear is some- 
times more persuasive than fact Indian authorities had levelled 
precisely the same charges in 1954, when the United States con- 
cluded a military assistance agreement with Pakistan Although for 
eleven jears Pakistan made no effort to turn its American weapons 
against India, the Indian fears remained strong and influential In 
essence, the Americans created a sufficiently strong Pakistani army 
after 1954 to establish an acceptable military balance for the 
apprehensive Pakistanis This balance persisted until the Indians 
upset it by attempting to enlarge their defences against a growing 
menace from Peking The coupling of this development with the 
prospective disappearance of Kashmir as an international issue, with 
grave political and religious complications for Pakistani leaders, 
evidently triggered what was, essentially, a war of desperation 

If the initial guerrilla infiltrations were part of a carefully calculated 
plan, they were followed by an unusual mixture, on both sides, of 
opportunism, military hjstena and combat inefficiency Action 
demanded counter-action, and the probable consequences do not 
appear to have been carefully considered After the outbreak of 
guerrilla hostilities, each side could have pulled back from head-on 
conflict, although with some internal political risk India by con- 
fining its initial response to the elimination of infiltrators within 
Indian Kashmir, Pakistan, by abandoning conflict after the failure 
of the 're\olution' Instead, both nations turned to prompt enlarge- 
ment of the conflict This was unusually swift military escalation of 
the type which India, in particular, has vigorously criticised in other 
Asian wars But Pakistan was desperate, and India was angry The 
Indians fully believed that they were defendmg themselves against 
aggressive attack and that, therefore, no restraints were justified 
They were convinced, for example, that they were right in attacking 
across the international boundary of the Punjab to prevent the 
isolation of the Kashmir garrison, even though the case for previous 
Pakistani violation of the international border was weak This move 
was logical in military, if not diplomatic, terms, and it constituted a 
part of India's long-prepared war strategy The action, however, 
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was sharply criticised, and the Indians reacted with extreme 
bitterness. Yet Nehru had warned as early as 1952: . . if 
Pakistan by mistake invades Kashmir, we will not only meet them 
in Kashmir, but it will be a full-scale war between India and 
Pakistan.' 9 

This was a generals' war. President Ayub, a semi-dictatorial 
ruler, evidently assumed a dominant rule in military strategy. He 
did not need parliamentary sanction for his actions. Indeed, he was 
fully supported by the aroused people in West Pakistan, the coun- 
try's political centre. In India, the Prime Minister, Shastri, left the 
military initiative to General J. N. Chaudhuri, Chief of Staff of the 
army. When Chaudhuri decided on the Punjab campaign, Shastri did 
not go to Parliament, but won quick informal approval from a secret 
meeting of the Chief Ministers or governing authorities of the 
states. Chaudhuri decided to advance the attack by one day, and 
there was no objection. In this atmosphere, military considerations 
were predominant. The conduct of the war does not appear to have 
been influenced by world diplomatic factors : internal politics alone 
dictated further warfare, after the initial outbreak, for all influential 
parties and factions strongly supported their respective govern- 
ments. Restraints were practised, such as the avoidance of bombing 
attacks on crowded cities, but they were apparently determined by 
military, rather than political, circumstances. Neither side was 
willing to consider a truce until the first mutual military exhaustion 
in the tank battles of the Punjab. 

Consequently, the world community discovered that it had failed 
after two decades of effort to erect effective barriers against war 
between implacable neighbours; even in the unusually strategic 
subcontinent. None of the restraints on which diplomats had relied 
proved applicable. The belligerent governments did not show any 
concern that local hostilities might invite foreign intervention, with 
the threat of nuclear attack. The impact of 'world opinion', on 
which Indian statesmen had placed so much emphasis in other 
circumstances, was negligible. India's operations were widely 
misunderstood, and she was virtually isolated diplomatically; yet 
this only increased Indian determination and defiance. Both nations 
initially defied the United Nations and its peace overtures with 
particular acrimony. They fought long beyond their financial 
capabilities, and to do so both severely penalised the economic 
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development which they sorely needed Neither poverty nor 
disapproval nor danger could influence the belligerents 

This factor illuminated the deep feelings behind the conflict — 
historic passions from the distant past which were partially sub- 
merged and partially controlled by the discipline of British colonial- 
ism When that discipline was removed, the emotions rose to the 
surface and were exacerbated by the ordeal and the mistakes of 
creating modern nations out of unreconciled races and regions The 
leaders embraced the past and perpetuated it, instead of submerging 
it beneath the great challenges of modernity Into this melange were 
infused the power politics of a divided world Both India and 
Pakistan were influenced more than their people seem to realise by 
the global East West struggle and by the attempts of their leaders 
to profit from it The fusion of past and present has kept the 
neighbours in a tacit state of belligerence for years and now this 
has been prolonged During their armed interlude, the belligerents 
discovered for themselves that the generalities of 'peace', long 
preached by diplomats, have no relevance when security or local 
ambitions are involved 

The same circumstances, as a generalisation, apply in varied 
degrees to most of the seventy-five-odd new nations created from 
the- collapsed British, French and Dutch empires The frozen past 
is ahve again, and ancient enmities and ambitions are once more 
vmle 'Nations' have been created out of mismatched local entities, 
many of them unviable, borders have been carelessly drawn All of 
these influences, and many more, have enormously complicated the 
stupendous task of building strong nations from peoples plagued by 
suspicion, illiteracy and economic want While the leaders need time 
to solve their great problems, the demand is for speed while they 
need peace, the pressure is towards war Jawaharlal Nehru predicted 
that India could not create economic stability without peace and 
based his foreign policy on this premise Apparently, he hoped that 
India by enlightened political efforts could escape the cycle of wars 
and imperialism which have dominated history and which charac- 
terised the growth of the older modern nations Yet India has been 
attacked twice in the 1960s, and her ordeal appears far from over 

In 1963, an official Umted States assessment predicted that 
dangerous tensions would arise periodically throughout the foresee- 
able future in the non-communist world and, eventually, within the 
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communist bloc. In the emergent countries, stated the report, local 
upheavals and anti-government movements could be expected from 
a variety of factions — communists of rival pro-Moscow, pro-Peking, 
and pro-Castro wings; nationalists and extreme rightists. These 
factional elements, in many instances, could be expected to create 
crises in order to involve the big powers on their side in local 
conflicts. Some would court both East and West to advance their 
own claims to power. The report maintained that Africa was 
drifting toward 'chaos' and Latin America faced a new series of 
anti-government upheavals; accidental hostilities threatened peace 
as directly as planned action; in time, communist countries might 
become equally unruly and could reach the point of open conflict 
between themselves. 

This assessment was confirmed almost immediately by an 
expanding series of crises in Africa and by new tensions in Latin 
America. Violent internal unrest and upheaval have been historic 
features of nation-building. Africa, in particular, seemed to be 
embarked on the dismal succession of coups, palace revolutions and 
local aggressions which characterised Latin America for 150 years 
after its nations achieved independence from Spain and Portugal. 
African turmoil continued so strongly in the first part of 1966 that 
one seasoned observer, after touring the continent, predicted at 
least another five to ten years of turbulence. 10 In Africa, as else- 
where, the haste to telescope centuries of development into decades 
has added powerful disruptive pressures on a scale unknown when 
the European peoples gave tortured birth to their nation states. 
The modern process has also been vastly complicated by outside 
interference. Africa has become a new battleground for 'revolu- 
tionary' competition between Moscow and Peking. Soviet and 
Chinese Communist agents, trying to outdo each other, have been 
implicated in gun-running in every important part of the continent; 
they have been expelled from a number of African countries. 

There is, unfortunately, no convincing evidence that the new 
non-communist nations will be any more successful in escaping the 
second historical concomitant of nation-building — the cycle of wars 
of ambition, fear and religious bigotry between national entities. 
Although Nehru and some like-minded leaders have vigorously 
attempted to avoid this bloody phase of development, they have been 
outnumbered by men more hobbled to the past. The cycle of 
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international conflict began nearly twenty years ago with the Arab- 
Israeli war It has expanded, slowly and cautiously, through further 
hostilities or hostile threats in the Middle East, through brief 
border conflicts and local imperialisms in Africa The expansionism 
of President Sukarno of Indonesia nearly produced two more wars 
m embattled South-east Asia The potentialities are great that this 
process will enlarge into a new and threatening aspect of modern^ 
turmoil There are more nations than ever before Their emergence 
has revived religious passion and tribal enmities as motives for 
armed conflict Many, like India and Pakistan, have incorporated 
these ancient fears and enmities into national policies The discipline 
under which the world has lived for more than 200 years has been 
suddenly removed, with nothing to replace it The discipline was 
supplied by European military dominance The big powers warred 
among themselves, with devastating results, but they kept the 
majority of the world's people at relative peace with each other 
Now the big powers have declared a tacit truce between themselves 
for many reasons, including the fear of nuclear war The initiative 
for conflict has passed to the majority of ill-assorted legal nations 
created from the wreckage of European colonialism 

The majority of new nations embraced non-alignment and used 
every possible political means to prevent the re-establishment of 
foreign military discipline They were so successful that Western 
peace-keeping power has actually been used only sparingly in a vast, 
turbulent, emergent world In the fierceness of independence, the 
desire to escape any form of foreign control is understandable and 
normal But the new nations, in creating this situation, had only 
one hope of averting their own cycle of conflict and turmoil between 
national entities The hope was that modern leaders would be wise 
enough to recognise the lessons of history and to avoid the mistakes 
of their European predecessors But they have not done so 

It is possible, therefore, to foresee a number of military conflicts of 
varying intensity between non-communist national entities, in 
addition to all the other enormous internal and external pressures of 
the immediate future Not only have the motivations for hostilities 
become stronger and more widespread, modern tactics have sup- 
plied new tools for low-cost combat Guerrilla warfare, once solely a 
defensive strategy imposed on the weaker adversary, has become an 
offensive weapon for disguised aggression It was used in this way 
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by Sukarno in his 'confrontation' with the new state of Malaysia, 
beginning in 1963; it was attempted by Pakistan in Kashmir. 
Limited war, likewise, has become a method of political intervention 
in the affairs of another state. The potentialities range from small- 
scale tribal and border conflicts to major clashes between powerful 
armoured forces in the Middle East: and, perhaps, again in the 
subcontinent. The sensitivity of the modem world and its inter- 
dependence make each armed conflict a potential threat to peace. 
The situation clearly calls for fresh international peace-keeping 
techniques. 

The Indo-Pakistan conflict was symptomatic of this accelerated 
global restlessness. The brief war was the largest military engage- 
ment between members of the emergent world, and the first major 
armed struggle between two sovereign powers which had been freed 
from colonialism. Consequently, it may provide the stimulus for a 
chain reaction accelerating pressures for conflict in other areas of the 
emergent world, as has happened in the past. The fighting on the 
subcontinent demonstrated a particularly significant point for 
ambitious or fanatical leaders elsewhere: it proved that local non- 
communist wars can be fought without effective international 
restraints, especially without immediate danger of foreign involve- 
ment and nuclear escalation. 

Against this broad background, a case study of the Indo-Pakistan 
conflict may help to illuminate some of the tensions afflicting much 
of the world and some of the dangers hanging over it. The story 
properly begins with the pressures that subdivided the British 
Indian Empire. 
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THE PARTITION OF INDIA 

''The partition of the British Indian Empire into separate Hindu 
last-minute concession to rampant 
. ' om two sections of the Empire, 

political autonomy to the Muslim 
minority Hindu India, which lies between Pakistan's two wings, is 
four times as large and more than four times as populous This 
subdivision was an awkward and tragic effort to end the religious 
war which had raked the subcontinent intermittently for centuries 
Unseeing, men had been pushed towards it, or had driven them- 
selves towards it, for at least thirty-seven years before independence 
But partition did not become inevitable, or even widely accepted, 
until the gloomy day of August 16, 1946 

Early that dawn, small groups of men began slipping into the 
south-eastern city of Calcutta from the odorous slums on its fringes 
Singly and m small bands, they dispersed through the broad streets 
of the Victorian city to await the rattle of steel shutters that would 
mark the openmg of business for innumerable small shops Moham- 
med All Jmnah, the dictatorial leader of India's Muslims, had 
declared a 'Direct ActioiuDay ' to emphasise, for the British and the 
Hindus, his^determmation to achieve the creation of Pakistan The 
local Muslim government had proclaimed a holiday, so the men 
lurking in the early shadows knew that only Hindus would dare to 
open their shops When they did, the waiting men pounced on 
them, beating, slashing, stabbing, looting the shops, then hurrying 
to find more victims The attackers were goondas, professional 
toughs from the slums They came well armed with lathis — long 
steel-tipped sticks— with knives, bicycle chains, broken bottles 
They were mostly Muslims at the outset 
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Throughout the early morning, the killing and torment of the 
helpless went on: frightened shopkeepers, old women and girls, 
cripples and ricksha men. At knife point, Hindus were obliged to 
renounce their faith; in some instances were even forced to kill one 
of the sacred cows roaming the streets. The enormity of this 
sacrilege is illustrated by the fact that the cows were untouched in 
1943 when more than a million persons died in a Bengali famine. As 
the turmoil mounted, the Muslim police at first looked the other 
way, partly through religious prejudice and partly, it appears, 
because of orders. By mid-morning, Hindu and Sikh goondas were 
out in revenge, not to protect members of their own community or 
to risk their own lives, but to seek defenceless Muslims. They were 
equally ruthless. The thugs and the fanatics, who eventually joined 
the conflict, fought only one brief pitched battle; yet, when the 
spasm of murder ended three days later, 6,000 men, women and 
children were dead, and 20,000 had been injured. 1 

It was the worst communal riot in the 120 years during which 
records have been compiled on the informal man-to-man war be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims and Sikhs. Shocked men talked at once 
of civil war, and they were right, for the conflict quickly spread to 
other parts of the empire. Conflict, murder and brutality created a 
constant undertone for the political negotiations that continued for 
almost another year about the kind of state to establish when British 
rule was removed. Although Jinnah, like other leaders, deplored 
the violence in Calcutta, it had reinforced his contention that the 
establishment of Pakistan was_the.only_altemati.ve to civil war. The 
pressures for~p1irYifi6rTpwruch Jinnah was leading and had helped 
to create, had been powerful but not irresistible up to that point. 
After the Calcutta explosion, there was no turning back and 
partition became inevitable. 

This murderous episode erupted from the peculiar alchemy of 
the subcontinent. It sprang, first, from the inflammable nature of 
the men and their beliefs. Religious hatreds had been nurtured 
through generations of economic, social and political rivalry between 
religious communities, and manipulated continually by ignorant or 
unscrupulous leaders. Jinnah called for 'Direct Action' primarily in 
reaction to the unwise public comments of a man he hated, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. The day passed quietly elsewhere in the empire, but 
it is inconceivable that Jinnah did not expect some form of trouble. 
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In Calcutta, a local Muslim political leader was accused of arming, 
organising and setting loose the first wave ofgoondas, partly for his 
own advantage Finally, the thugs were ready to exploit the situation 

The circumstances were not unusual or accidental The mixture 
of naked force, ruthlessness, hysteria and cynical manipulation has 
been a constant factor in the life of the subcontinent for many 
generations It has heavily influenced most of the major political 
decisions of recent times It affects day-to-day living, for who can 
say how explosive religion would be, if there were no politicians or 
thugs to exploit it? The presence of these forces helps to explain 
why Muslim and Hindu leaders reacted with over-sensitivity in the 
forties to political statements and actions which on the surface 
appeared of secondary importance, as they still do today It helps 
to explain how the two peoples could stumble into civil war m 1946 
and into limited war in 1065 The mob, in many respects, is the 
unseen ruler of the subcontinent It is always there, and its role in 
history cannot be ignored 

The faith of Islam was brought to India in the eighth century ad 
by Arab traders and, principally, by Turkish invaders knifing through 
the vulnerable north-west For 1,000 years, the Hindus lived under 
despotic and often cruel Muslim rule Even today, they cannot 
forget that their sacred land was violated by Muslim conquerors, 
and this underlies their fear of a strong and aggressive Pakistan 
Neither can the Muslims of the subcontinent forget that then- 
forefathers once dominated the Hindus and that, for many reasons, 
the Muslim community sank into a secondary position under 
Bn * 
of 1 

H.i I 

Turkish conquerors converted partly by the sword but mainly by 
persuasion They preached equality and thereby led an early 
revolution agamst the caste system, upon which Hinduism is based 
The outcasts, who had no standing in traditional society, turned for 
relief to the new religion They gave Indian Muhammadanism the 
forcefulness of social protest and the restlessness of the dispossessed 
Islam is a virile, disciplined faith It exalts masculinity and some 
forms of war, yet emphasises strong communal controls The 
Prophet Muhammad (ad 570-632) preached complete submission 
to the will of Allah and established a form of prayer symbolising 
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this act. Islam means 'to surrender', and a Muslim is one who 
does this. Muhammad bound his first converts together in a 
religious blood brotherhood, and since then Muslims have formed 
tight communities and strongly religious states. He established strict 
injunctions on daily living, some for hygienic reasons, which 
became part of continuing religious belief. In this faith, the world 
is divided into two hostile camps; one is at peace because the true 
faith reigns, but the second, the 'abode of war', lies in the darkness 
of non-Islamic doctrine. Theoretically, all children are born 
Muslims, but the unbelievers have been diverted to other faiths by 
misguided parents. It is the duty of a ruler of an 'abode of Islam' 
to convert the unbelievers and bring them into the light. If they 
refuse to be converted peacefully, the Muslim duty in theory is to 
wage jehad or 'holy war', a concept preached often by modern 
propagandists but seldom implemented. The Koran, the holy 
book which Muhammad dictated, says that 'to fight for religion is 
better than the world' but it also contains this instruction: 'Fight 
in the way of Allah against those who fight against you, but begin 
not hostilities. Allah loveth not aggressors.' In general dogma, 
Muslims can be governed only by Muslims, and the unconverted 
are tolerated within a Muslim state, but often as second-class 
citizens. Each true believer is considered equal in the worship of 
the one true God; the rich and the poor kneel together in the 
communal prayer frequently characterising the faith. In practice, 
Islam has failed to achieve the political and social democracy often 
proclaimed for it, and in the reality of the subcontinent it is no 
longer a revolutionary force. 

Orthodox Hinduism preaches the reverse of these fundamentals. 
Human beings are born with unequal capabilities and intellect, 
because of their actions (karma) in a previous existence. Their 
concern is to perform the duties assigned to them in this life in the 
hope of improving their spiritual and social position in the next 
life. This provides the religious justification for dividing society into 
numerous castes, each assigned a position and a function, with those 
outside of caste performing the unwelcome chores. These basic 
inequalities make it inconceivable, in the Hindu view, to expect 
men to worship the same God in the same way or to create a 
theocratic or religious state for this purpose. Rather, men should be 
permitted to worship diverse gods in different ways, and they should 
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be left alone to do so Since Hindus acquire religion by being bom 
into it, freedom of worship means freedom to evolve their own 
religious creeds without interference They are tolerant of others 
who wish to do the same, and in the past have adjusted themselves 
to them, but the Hindus are less tolerant of efforts to convert them 
away from their faith The Hindu worships alone at temples which 
have been opened only recently to all castes but not to all religions 
'His hu man Utopia', says one msto mn. 'is a state of philosophic 
anarchy, the Muslim's is the well-dnBe3 regiment >a 

The two communities have other basic differences of great 
importance to the simple common man, easily influenced by the 
priest or politician he trusts To Hindus, the cow is sacred and 
protected, more than 200 million of them roam through food-short 
modern India Muslims eat beef but regard pork as unclean, the 
Hindus have no such taboo about pigs Hindu temples are elabor- 
ately carved with figures of men and animals, but the Koran strictly 
forbids idols The divergences extend further to dress and family 
customs Neighbours in crowded cities can look like each other and 
speak the same language, yet still be divided by the chasm created 
by religion They can work harmoniously together, yet be turned 
into madmen raging against each other by the slaughter of a cow 
or the desecration of a temple, or even by the intemperate words of 
fanatical priests and laymen belonging to both faiths 

Under British rule, the Muslims fell swiftly from proud overlord- 
ship to a muttering minority Both communities faced the conse- 
quences of conquest by an alien power, but rather than join together 
in opposition, they contended with each other for influence The 
Hindus profited economically They lived near the seaports where 
trade was brisk Hindu landlords were appointed when the British 
reorganised the land tenure system Through the seaports, new 
ideas and education came into the country The Hindus welcomed 
them, but the Muslims penalised themselves by refusing to accept 
the learning of infidels By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the Hindus had developed a large middle class of business and 
professional men The Muslim middle class was small and generally 
unmfluential In the Muslim south-eastern areas, now East Pakistan, 
Hindus supplied 90 per cent of the professional class, controlled 
80 per cent of commerce and almost exclusively dominated money- 
lending For a decade after the army mutiny against the British in 
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1857— the Indian Mutiny or the First War for Independence, 
depending on the point of view— the British discriminated against 
the Muslims, because they believed the outbreak was a Muslim 
plot to restore the Mogul dynast)'. 

In reaction to this situation and, in part, to the activities of 
Hindu political factions, Muslim communalism grew stronger. One 
result was a fundamentalist revival which sought to strip modern 
innovations and foreign influences from the Islamic faith. The 
movement, called Wahabiism, preached the slogan 'Back to the 
Koran!' and sought to restore the holy war. This created its own 
counter-action within the Muslim community, an attempt to restore 
prestige by modernising the faith. Sir S3 r ed Ahmad Khan, the 
founder of Aligarh University, the great Muslim institution within 
what is now Hindu India, expressed the new modernism in this way: 
the two camps of Islam and War are conditions of the mind, and Islam 
is to be spread by example, not violence. The international Islamic 
state need not be political ; it can be served by the actions of the 
faithful, who in turn can be loyal to many governments, including 
those controlled by non-Muslims. 3 But fundamentalism persisted. It 
is notable that modern Pakistani leaders talk in these terms, at least 
in propaganda, and speak of creating an international political state. 

Throughout the last half of the nineteenth century, riots were 
frequent between the two communities. These arose, in part, from 
the incipient politico-religious conflict between the strengthened 
Muslim community and such organisations as the dogmatic Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Indian revolutionary organisation, the National 
Congress, which was founded in 1S85, was led for long periods by 
religiously aggressive and sometimes dogmatic Hindus, such as 
Tilak, who alienated the Muslims. But communal bloodshed also 
resulted from more mundane quarrels: the clash of crowds at 
overlapping Hindu and Muslim festivals; exorbitant rents or 
interests levied by a member of one community on a tenant or 
debtor of the other; controversy over ownership of land or the right 
to erect a religious building; a false rumour in a bazaar. 

Vhe politico-economic conflict between the two communities 
widened quickly at the start of the twentieth century. In^ 1905, 
Lord Curzon, the able but imperious Viceroy, divided the~soutli- 
easternprovmce of Bengal into two parts for administrative reasons. 
Eastern Bengal became a Muslim province, thus foreshadowing the 
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creation of East Pakistan Hindu Bengalis vigorously protested and, 
in the new anti-foreign nationalism of the times, their grievances 
became a nation-wide issue Tilak coined the word smaraj (self-rule) 
which became the watchword for independence Agitation, demon- 
strations and an anti-British economic boycott eventually forced 
annulment of the partition six years later In the process, Congress 
was fashioned into a nation-wide party, instead of a collection of 
loose groups Muslim leaders, fearing the prospective success of 
Hindu agitation, formed the Muslim League in 1906 to obtain 
greater political influence Gin 1909, the Morley-Mmto reforms 
granted Indians limited representation in provincial legislative 
councils This first step towards home rule also established the 
system of providing separate electoral lists for minority groups, with 
a certain number of seats reserved for them The purpose was to 
solve communal rivalry, but the result was to exacerbate it The 
concept of 'communal representation' meant the recognition of the 
political separateness of Hindus and Muslims, a precedent of 
immense consequence 'Behind the shadow of democracy', says a 
historian, 'had come the shadow of Pakistan '* The principle was 
enlarged, not reduced, in two successive Indian constitutions 
granted by the British, m 1919 and 1935 It was poison m the 
bloodstream of politics 

For the next forty-eight years, until independence, the conflict 
between the Muslim League and Congress became the dominant 
undertone to the central Indian struggle for freedom The two 
political groups co-operated for six years, after concluding the 
Lucknow Pact of 1916 by which the Hindu Congress agreed to a 
separate Muslim election list Thereafter, they grew apart, and the 
break became auspicious in 1928 At that time, the late Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, father of Free India's first Prime Minister, drew up 
a proposed constitution for immediate dominion status for India 
Although never adopted, the Nehru jepoit fnghtened the Mushms, 
because it proposed a strong federal government and the elimination 
of separate electoral rolls and other mechanisms on which the 
Muslims depended to maintain a political foothold 'ThisJ T .says.a 
noted Hindu, 'was the Congress principle of secularism, but, 
admirable though it might be in theory, it drove the Muslims away 
from the Congress ' 6 The report also brought together two divergent 
wings of the League behind a declaration of policy advocating a 
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separate electorate and a loose federation which would practically 
assure self-government for Muslim provinces. These divergent 
positions were maintained afterwards by the two parties. In 1937, the 
conflict became so critical that some observers date partition from 
that time. During provincial elections that year, the Muslim League 
campaigned on a pledge to co-operate with Congress on a coalition 
basis, but had little success. Congress won intoxicating victories and, 
notably in the United Provinces, refused to share power; instead, it 
insisted that Muslims could be taken into the government only if 
they joined Congress. This was consistent with the position of 
Gandhi and other Congress leaders that their party represented all 
India and no others were necessary, but the purpose may have been 
to smother the League before it grew stronger. 6 The policy con- 
vinced Muslim leaders that they had been dpublecrossed and turned 
them towards more bitter communalism. r )) 

Two significant factors appeared behind this reaction. One was 
the growth of strong and perhaps legitimate fear that the Hindus 
intended to swamp the Muslims politically under the democratic 
independence towards which the country was heading. The second 
was the burgeoning ambition of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the gaunt, 
determined lawyer who became the Qa'id'i 'Azam, the 'Great 
Leader' of India's separatist Muslims and the father of Pakistan. 
The tides of popular feeling and the strong man's drive merged at 
this point and became inseparable. 

Jinnah was a reed of a man, standing over six feet and weighing 
less than 140 pounds. The sharp bones of a determined face struck 
out over hollow cheeks; he suffered from chronic bronchitis and 
died from lung cancer. He was impeccable, aristocratic, and icy 
even in the worst heat, always wearing carefully tailored Savile 
Row suits and frequently sporting a monocle. Arrogant, yet honest; 
insulting, but sensitive to the slightest personal snub ; a revolutionary 
who disdained the mob and its sweaty, violent protests — Jinnah still 
remains mysterious, for no one knows with certainty the source of 
the drive which shattered a continent. His grandfather was a Hindu 
and, although born in Karachi as a Muslim, Jinnah himself revealed 
no particular religious devotion. In 1892, at the age of sixteen, he 
began law studies in England and passed his examinations in the 
unusually short period of two years. Admitted to the bar at the age 
of twenty, he returned to practise in Bomba)'. 
C 
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Ten years later, Jinnah joined the Congress Party and later the 
Muslim League During this period and until 1928, he preached 
Hindu-Muslim unity and predicted that independence would not 
come until the two communities joined together 7 Jinnah rose m the 
hierarchy of Congress until 1920, when Gandhi and his tactics of 
non-violent civil disobedience became popular Jinnah is reported 
to have been dismayed and alienated when he attended one demo- 
stration which turned violent At the Nagpur party congress in 
December 1920, he pleaded for a return to constitutional methods 
to win freedom He was jeered by impatient delegates, particularly 
by fellow Muslims, and soon resigned from the party In addition 
to his feeling about Gandhi's strategy, Jmnah was apparently 
motivated, like many other Muslims, by apprehension that the 
Hindu Congress was jeopardising Muslim interests and must be 
opposed with a stronger organisation s In 1934, Jinnah became 
President of the Muslim League under an apparent mandate to 
revitalise it with a strong hand Within a year, the quickening 
political turmoil in India enabled him to establish dictatorial control, 
and he became the QcftcTt 'Azam In one Hindu version, Jinnah 
moved from Congress to the League primarily to lash back at Gandhi 
and the Congress delegates who had insulted him * 

But to establish and expand his power, Jmnah had to xule the 
forces upon which it was based His growing intransigence over 
Muslim separatism was attuned to the prevailing emotions of the 
men around him as well as the Muslim masses from whom the 
leader himself held aloof The Muslims, frightened by the strength 
of Hinduism in the anti-foreign nationalism sweeping the country, 
feared that their community and their faith would be eliminated 
under Hindu rule and that they would become socially and economic- 
ally inferior 'In my judgement,* said Jinnah, 'democracy can only 
mean Hindu raj [power] all over India, to this, Muslims will never 
submit ' 10 Political leaders kept the eyes of the common man on the 
communal proViems and did "litt'le to p'lan economic anil socia'i 
improvements with-n the Muslim community One consequence of 
their agitation was that communal riots were particularly violent 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s 

In general, the Muslim leaders feared the establishment of a 
Hindu state more than they abhorred the thought of continuing 
under British rule They did not participate in civil disobedience 
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against the British nor did the League or its Muslim members 
assume any other conspicuous role in the battle for independence. 
The nationalism preached by these leaders, consequently, was 
confined to narrow communal hatreds. It was not nationalism in the 
sense of opposing foreign rule, the force dominating the Hindus; and 
it was far from such sophisticated manifestations of nationalism as 
pride in race or country. 

For their part, the Hindus and particularly their leaders were 
more preoccupied with the still unfinished campaign for independ- 
ence and their incipient social revolution. This did not deter them 
from seeking political control over the Muslim minority, but it 
deeply coloured their attitudes. The Hindus had supplied the 
manpower and the energy for the agitation which seemed to be 
weakening the British but which had not yet brought freedom. 
Hindu leaders had gone to jail. In their eyes, the Muslims 
had simply stood by during this great campaign, and, worse, had 
complicated it by creating communal bloodshed. Experience had 
made the Hindu leaders obdurate and impatient. Few of them took 
Muslim separatism seriously, then or later. And, typically, the 
Hindus looked at communal problems in many diverse ways, not 
with the relative unity of the Muslim community. During this 
period, the Hindu Mahasabha contributed further to communal 
violence but it did not speak for the entire Hindu community or for the 
majority of its members. The Mahasabha attacked Congress for being 
too lenient toward the Muslims, but Congress retained its power. 

The Congress decision to renounce a coalition with the League 
after the 1937 elections placed Jinnah in a dangerous position. This 
ambitious and implacable man and his political organisation were 
virtually forced out of national politics. Jinnah then had the choice 
of bowing to Congress or of turning towards communalism. His 
choice was predictable; he aroused the masses with the cry that 
Islam was in danger. Every slight and act of discrimination was 
magnified, and the charge that already Hindus were taking control 
over the government was emphasised. Two years later, Congress 
resigned from its ministries in protest against being committed by 
the British to the Second World War without consultation. Jinnah 
proclaimed December 22 as a 'Day of Deliverance', from Hindu 
rule, and it was commemorated every ) r ear until independence. This 
was a politician's trick, but it brought out the people in widespread 
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observance The mood had changed abruptly between 1937 and 
1939, wrote one traveller, and 'Pakistatuwas in the.air* W ith the 
exaggeration that later became notable, tficTfluslim leaders also 
accused Congress of numerous atrocities They recited a number of 
political and social complaints which were petitionable but hardly 
atrocious Chiefly, they protested against the expulsion of non- 
Congress Muslims from ministries and their replacement by party 
members whom the League considered renegades from Jmnah's 
organisation Other 'atrocities' included insistence upon the Hindu 
rather than the Urdu version of Hindustani 

The word 'Pakistan' had first been put forward in 1933 as a 
religious concept by Indian Muslim undergraduates at Cambridge 
Taken from the Persian, it means ' Land of the Pure* When given a 
political sense later, Muslim separatists made Pakistan mto an 
acrostic of the regions they envisaged in their homeland The 'K\ 
as often claimed, stood for Kashmir, but East Pakistan was not 
included * The Muslim League first adopted the concept of a 
separate state in a resolution of 1940, but Pakistan was not mentioned 
by name For several years, primary support for the idea came not 
from the Muslim-dommated regions which were to form the new 
state, but from inland areas where Muslims were in the minority 
and more fearful of their future Muslim splinter parties outside 
the League were indifferent or opposed to the proposal, and at first 
it had only limited acceptance within the community Jinnah and 
the League also failed to win support from Muslim countries outside 
India 4 - The Arabs, in particular, held back because in their view 
Congress was fighting the same nationalist battle against imperialism 
that they were, and demands for partition threatened to perpetuate 
foreign control Practical politics thus nullified the claim that all 
Muslims were religiously united by the urge to convert the world 
Even the prospect of creating a new 'state of Islam' could not 
bring them together 

Within India, however, the pressures were mounting By the end 
of the Second World War, it was clear that Britain intended to grant 
early independence, although some Hindus remained suspicious 
and doubtful It should also have been clear that Jinnah alone spoke 
for the majority of the Muslims and would have a decisive voice in 
*In the acrostic for Paiistan, P is for the Punjab A for Afghans (Patftans), K for 
Kashmir, S for Sind, and 'sun' is Persian for country 
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any political arrangement for an independent nation. As earl}* as 
1942, the League had endorsed his dictatorial power with a resolu- 
tion stating: 'This meeting emphatically declares the Quaid-i-Azam 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League, 
alone represents and is entitled to speak on behalf of the Muslim 
nation.' Since then, his prestige and authority had increased greatly. 
The problem confironting the British and the Hindus, therefore, 
was how to create a viable new nation that would satisfy JinnahY In 
one of history's most tragic misconceptions, the Hindu leaders 
universally ignored this reality and consistently underestimated 
Jinnah himself. 

(jinnah based his demands for a separate Muslim state on the 
contention that the subcontinent was actually composed of two 
individual nations. "Islam 5 , he said, 'is not merely a religious doc- 
trine, but a realistic and practical code of conduct — in terms of 
everything important in life; of our history, our heroes, our art, 
our architecture, our music, our laws, our jurisprudence^ In all these 
things, our outlook is not only fundamentally different, but often 
radically antagonistic to the Hindus'. Our names, our clothes, our 
foods — they are all different; our economic life, our educational 
ideas, our treatment of women, our attitude to animals — we challenge 
each other at ever)* point.' 11 jj 

The concept of partition was anathema to Hindus. Religiously, it 
would mean the rape of Mother India, the far corners of which were 
sacred to a nature-worshipping people) Perhaps the tendency to 
discount the power of Muslim separatism arose first from the reli- 
gious belief that nothing could disturb the pre-ordained wholeness 
of this land. As the late President Rajendra Prasad pointed out, the 
daily cleansing ritual performed by millions of Hindus obliges them 
to picture the entire country and renews their belief in the sacredness 
of its mountains and rivers. The water with which the Hindu washes 
himself comes from a number of holy rivers, including the Indus 
which, except for its headwaters, lies within modern Pakistan. 
Prasad added that this daily ritual has been observed faithfully 
under all dominations, including the Muslim and the British. 'It 
cannot be denied that, irrespective of who rules, and what were the 
administrative or political divisions of the country, the Hindus have 
never conceived of India as comprising amthing less than what we 
regard as India today.' 12 This explanation was republished in 1946. 
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proposed new state were inherent from the beginning The spread 
of Islam had been irregular, so that the two most populous regions 
lay across the continent from each other To place them under a 
single government meant establishing administrative control over 
two separate and dissimilar wings of what was to be a single nation 
Today, West Pabstan, the political centre of the country, is separated 
from East Pabstan, the agricultural centre, by the heartland of 
Hindu India, the two sections of Pabstan are 750 miles apart at the 
closest point This division disrupted the political and economic 
integration which had characterised British India East Pabstan, for 
example, depends heavily upon the growing of jute, but in 1947 the 
processing plants were in Indian Calcutta 

From the military point of view, the division was potentially 
dangerous The Japanese advance into the borders of India during 
the Second World War had demonstrated the new vulnerability of 
the eastern frontier East Pabstan has an indefensible border with 
Burma and is entirely surrounded by India From the beginning, 
therefore, it •nas a strategic liability for the new nation The 
turbulent north-west, which was incorporated into Pakistan, the 
weaker of the two new nations, had been the traditional invasion 
route into India, and the British had based their strategy on 
containing the northern neighbour, an aggressive Russia Moreover, 
the severance of the north-west revived historic hostility between 
that region, the 'sword arm' of the subcontinent, and the rest of 
India 

Politically and socially, the predictable consequences of partition 
were equally serious It would not solve the communal problem 
Jinnah's maximum demands would have given him the homeland 
of only 63 per cent of India's Muslims, along with 16 per cent of 
the non-Moslems Soene <?f the mrrrorrfires- wrrrcrr the Moslems 
proposed to assimilate were as hostile to them as they were to the 
Hindus In the North West Frontier Province, a Muslim organisa- 
tion known as the Red Shirts (Khuda-i-Khidmatgar, 'Servants of 
God') consistently opposed partition and won brief control of the 
province by defeating the Muslim League in the 1946 elections Its 
leader, the venerable Abdul Ghaffar Khan, had been deeply 
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influenced by Gandhi and had introduced his non-violent tactics 
among his Pathan followers in seeking independence from British 
India. In the Punjab, the bearded Sikhs, who were finally the chief 
losers, were unalterably opposed to partition. The East Pakistanis, 
who generally behaved more like their Hindu Bengali neighbours 
than the Muslims of the West, were lukewarm from the beginning. 
Finally, to build Pakistan, the Muslim leaders had to anticipate 
constructing a nation virtually from the bare ground, for their 
territory would contain few of the essentials for nationhood. 

'These disadvantages', writes a historian, 'were so certain, so 
clearly pointed out, so much calculated to affect Muslims as well as 
Hindus, that they seemed to most foreign observers to forbid 
creation of Pakistan.' 13 They seemed, at least, to support the Hindu 
contention that, for all practical purposes, India was one nation 
and should be maintained as one nation. Except for religion, Jinnah 
described differences between the two communities which were no 
more unbridgeable than the distinctions of region, language and 
thought characterising the vast mass of India or such other funda- 
mentally dissimilar peoples as those constituting China. He did not 
mention, of course, the ability of individual Muslims and Hindus, 
or even large groups of them, to live and work together — perhaps 
indefinitely, if not aroused by agitators. The question of reconciling 
the two religions, or of creating conditions for their coexistence, has 
long occupied philosophers, and throughout history several com- 
promise beliefs have arisen. It is possible that, if the issue were solely 
religious, an adjustment would have been made long ago, but 
economic and political rivalry infinitely complicated the basic issues. 
While religion was the watchword of separatism, it was not the sole 
motive. And, while the power of separatism was undeniable, its 
logic is open to doubt. It can be argued that the revival of funda- 
mentalist religious beliefs as justification for nationhood is incom- 
patible with modern times. 

None of these formidable obstacles deterred Jinnah. He preached 
his vision with cold determination and ruthless single-mindedness. 
He was impervious to argument and personal appeal from leading 
Hindus, and if his lawyer's mind saw the illogic in his scheme, 
he gave no public indication. Even today, Hindus are inclined to 
believe that he was influenced only by the thirst for personal power. 
The 'two nations' doctrine and the demand for partition probably 
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'began as mere political slogans advanced for tactical purposes', 
says one commentator, 'but they proved to have such fascination 
that, in the end, they dominated their author Jinnah began to feel 
that he had the power to achieve partition, and power can be a great 
intoxicant He thought that if he could do it, why should he not 5 
The other Muslim politicians, for the most part, hitched their 
waggon to the rising star Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who was 
to play such an important role in the drama, said bluntly that 
Jinnah used separatism and anti-Hinduism as a means of winning 
easy power and secular attention, not because he really believed in 
Islam and Pakistan Leonard Mosley disagrees with this in his study 
of the period, The Last Days of the British Raj 'This, I think,' he 
says, 'is an unfortunate misreading of Jinnah's state of mmd 
[Nehru] could not believe that Jinnah was sincere Yet there was 
always one thing certain about Mohammed Ah Jinnah He could be 
arrogantly, stupidly, infuriatingly wrong, but he was alwajs honest 
and he was never insincere '" 

Whatever the case may have been there is reason to believe, as 
Mosley contends, that Jinnah did not expect to realise Pakistan, 
until partition was actually achieved It was possible that, despite 
his public inflexibility, he was prepared to accept a compromise, 
after prolonged bargaining, at least until the Calcutta riots But time 
was running out \The League had rapidly expanded its influence as 
the promoter of Pakistan dunng the war years, when London 
severely crippled Congress by imprisoning its leaders and disband- 
ing its organisations In the elections of 1945-6, the League almost 
completely swept the seats elected by the Muslim community, thus 
virtually eliminating the splinter parties which had won three- 
quarters of these in 1937 This meant that it spoke politically on 
behalf of the 90 million Muslims against some 250 million Hindus 
With its new strength, the League demanded Pakistan as the non- 
negotiable basis for further consideration of the kind of constitution 
to frame for a freed subcontinent 1 The Indian Congress, which also 
had increased its strength, refused But it softened its previous 
insistence upon a strong central government by the granting of 
greater local powers 

In this atmosphere, the British proposed a compromise A three- 
man Cabinet Mission was sent to India m March 1946, by the newly 
elected Labour government, and canvassed opinion for three months 
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In its report, the Mission rejected the outright establishment of 
Pakistan but recommended a rather cumbersome system -which 
made concessions to separatism. A unitary government would be 
established but with control only over foreign affairs, defence and 
communications. The remaining authority would go to the provin- 
cial governments, thus giving Muslim-dominated areas extensive 
autonomy and protection against Hindu pressure. Further, the 
provinces would be free to form themselves into large groups, with 
the potentiality of creating a state within a state. Three rough 
groupings, two predominantly Muslim and the third Hindu, were 
to be established at once. They would have the right in ten years to 
band more tightly together or to secede from one group and join 
the other. An interim coalition government of the two main parties 
would be formed until a constituent assembly could frame a 
constitution. 

To the surprise of the British, both the League and Congress 
accepted the plan in essentials. Jinnah, according to one account, 
acquiesced because he interpreted it as a route to Pakistan. 16 
Congress was deeply influenced still by Gandhi, who endorsed the 
proposal after prolonged thought. Moreover, the Cabinet Mission 
plan closely paralleled a proposal made earlier by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, the Muslim President of Congress and one of the 
distinguished non-League Muslims who opposed partition as a 
means of insuring the community's rights. Azad pointed out that the 
numbers and location of India's Muslims meant that: 

/ j They are in quantity and quality a sufficiently important element 
in Indian life to influence decisively all questions of administration 
and policy ... In such context, the demand for Pakistan loses all 
force. As a Muslim, I for one am not prepared for a moment to 
give up my right to treat the whole of India as my domain and to 
share in the shaping of its political and economic life. To me it 
seems a sure sign of cowardice to give up what is my patrimony 
and content myself with a mere fragment of it ... I would say 
that in any case the nine crores [90 rnillion] of Muslims constitute 
a factor which nobody can ignore and, whatever the circumstances, 
they are strong enough to safeguard their own destiny. 17 

Two months after announcement of the Cabinet Mission plan, 
Nehru succeeded Azad as President of the Congress. In his speech 
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to the party congress and in a subsequent press conference, Nehru 
predicted that the grouping scheme would fail The Hindus, he 
said, would not support it and anti-separatist forces would oppose 
it successfully in two key provinces, the North West Frontier and 
Assam This prediction was only partially correct But Nehru had 
implied that the provinces could refuse at once to join the initial 
groupings assigned to them by the plan, instead of waiting a decade 
This was a position clearly contrary to the conditions under which 
the League had accepted the Mission proposal and was repudiated 
by the British 18 Nehru's comments, therefore, could be interpreted 
as evidence that the new President intended using his influence to 
have Congress sabotage the plan before it became effective 'At least, 
they revealed Nehru's own dissatisfaction with the proposed solu- 
tion Michael Brecher, Nehru's biographer, calls the speech 'one 
of the most fiery and provocative statements in his forty years of 
public life 1 The episode was a 'serious tactical error', says Brecher, 
a sentiment echoed by modern Hindu commentators 'Jinnah was 
given an incomparable wedge to press more openly for Pakistan on 
the grounds of Congress "tyranny" And this was the resultW 

If Jinnah had been disposed to compromise, the atmosphere created 
by mutual receptivity to the Cabinet Mission plan presented the 
last feasible opportunity to work out an arrangement short of parti- 
tion The plan itself appeared unworkable, and its tentative accept- 
ance by both parties was more of a facade than solid agreement 
Yet the proposal contained sufficient safeguards in answer to 
legitimate Muslim fears for it to have provided the basis for further 
negotiation, conducted secretly and removed from popular emotion 
If Jinnah was not prepared to compromise and, instead, was fighting 
for Pikistan with a fanaticism undetected by the Hindus, then even 
at this date it was doubtless too late to hold the country together 
The unfortunate fact is that the Hindu leaders never handled 
Jinnah either as a fanatic or as a political opportunist, but as a man 
&f d&ubtfvl realty And Jmra?Jb, whaietvr hism&tires, took advan- 
tage of every Congress mistake with such skill and determination that 
he condemned the subcontinent to indefinite torment, of which the 
war of 1965 was a part 

/ In these delicate circumstances, it w as an irony of history that the 
two chief protagonists, Nehru and Jinnah, were dissimilar men who 
spoke with open contempt of each other Jinnah called Nehru 'an 
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arrogant Brahmin who covers his Hindu trickiness with a veneer of 
Western education. When he makes promises, he leaves a loophole, 
and when he cannot find a loophole, he just lies.' To Nehru, the 
well-educated author and book-lover, Jinnah was a narrow-minded 
provincial. 'He had no real education', the Indian leader once said. 
'He was not what you call an educated man. He had read law books 
and an occasional work of light fiction, but he never read any 
real book.' 20 Moreover, these two men and others around them 
allowed personal attitudes to colour the policies they were creating 
for great nations: a luxury that more seasoned statesmen have 
found too expensive to ask their people to bear. Yet personalities 
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/yt Qn June 27, the Muslim League formally withdrew its support 
for the Cabinet Mission plan. It also set aside August 16 as 
' Direct Action Day ' for Muslims to demonstrate their determination 
to partition India. Jinnah predictably had been incensed by Nehru's 
comments. Lord Wavell, the Viceroy, had attempted to bring the 
parties together and, at his insistence, Congress had passed a 
resolution reaffirming its confidence in the Cabinet plan and 
deprecating Nehru's remarks. But Jinnah refused to be placated. '*. 
He also based his action on the contention that the British had"' 
violated an implied pledge to allow the League to form an interim 
government by itself,.after Congress had at first declined to partici- 
pate — although manifestly the Muslims, outnumbered more than 
two to onej could not legitimately claim the right to rule the 
country. 'This day,' said Jinnah, 'we bid good-bye to constitutional 
methods . . . Today we have also forged a pistol and are in position 
to use it.' He-had been given an opportunity to strike hard, and he 
seized it quickly.- But it was a fatal step, too fatal to be justified by 
the circumstances. ' ' 

Jinnah could hardly have been unaware of the consequences of 
his decision to turn to direct action. He had ridden the forces of com- 
munal passion and had helped to arouse them too long to be blind 
to their power and explosiveness. Riots had been almost continual 
throughout 1946 in Bihar and Bengal provinces. There is no 
concrete evidence that Jinnah planned or expected the holocaust 
of Calcutta, but he could hardly have been surprised by it. The mobs 
represented his ultimate weapon, and he was turning to it. Calcutta, 
India's largest city, is traditionally the most volatile. It Avas part of 
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Muslim-controlled Bengal province, administered at that time by 
the government of the Chief Minister Shaheed Suhrarwardy, a 
high-living political boss who travelled with a bodyguard of 
goondas Suhrarwardy had his own dreams of empire, but he paid 
hp service to the concept of Pakistan to win favour with Jmnah 
and to prevent being displaced from office He had made special 
preparations for an auspicious August 16 Eleven days earlier, he 
wrote a newspaper article under a nom de plume, saying 'Blood- 
shed and disorder are not necessarily evil m themselves, if resorted to 
for a noble cause Among Muslims today, no cause is dearer or 
nobler than Pakistan ' On 'Direct Action Day', the Muslim thugs 
who started the killing were suspiciously numerous, well-armed, and 
mysteriously supplied with such scarce essentials as transport and 
petrol for burnmg shops They moved with precision, in the vacuum 
created by police inaction, to strike the final blow for Pakistan 

On that morning, 1,000 miles away in Bombay, Nehru undertook 
what must have been one of the most distasteful assignments of his 
career He called on Jmnah to ask him to abandon direct action and 
join an interim government which was being formed under Nehru, 
with five places reserved for the Muslim League Apart from their 
other differences, these two sensitive men epitomised the continuing 
psychological conflict of the subcontinent Nehru, the revolutionary, 
had spent years of dreary imprisonment in the fight for independ- 
ence, he was m a hurry to achieve it and to build a new state 
embodying his westernised idealism He was disdainful of men with 
a lesser vision who battled for more limited goals Jmnah also 
wanted independence, but he had suffered nothing in its cause 
Rather, it was the vehicle for achieving religious separatism, a 
reactionary aspiration in terms of Nehru's revolution Jmnah had 
marched step by step from one power position to another by using 
every force at his command After each gain, he could be dislodged 
only by the use of superior power, in one form or another He 
capitalised ruthlessly on each weakness of his adversary, and one of 
the exploitable weaknesses of this moment was time The Hindus 
were impatient for freedom and authority, and events would soon 
foreshorten the time left for sane independence 

Nehru's mission, undertaken at the Viceroy's urging, was fore- 
doomed, if for no other reason than the fact that Jmnah had all the 
power They talked fruitlessly for eighty minutes, and while they 
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talked the thugs of Calcutta were slaughtering the innocent. As 
Nehru left Jinnah's house, he could see the traditional black flags of 
protest flying over Bombay. The city was Hindu-controlled and 
remained quiet during that day, but the black flags were more 
symbolic than ever. The civil war had begun. 

It flamed rapidly, and in a matter of weeks much of the country 
was involved. Hindus were blamed for a particularly violent up- 
heaval in northern Bihar, and the Muslims replied with another 
massacre in East Bengal. In the Punjab, the effort of a non-League 
government to maintain order by arresting fanatical leaders and 
outlawing extremist organisations of both factions eventually failed 
when the League drove it out of office. In Noakhali, Bengal, where 
Muslims heavily outnumbered Hindus, Gandhi quieted the turmoil 
by walking through the region. Bombay and many other cities 
were plagued with riots. In September, Gandhi said: 'We are not 
yet in the midst of civil war, but we are nearing it.' Nehru was 
stoned and insulted during a visit to the North West Frontier in 
October. 

The fighting spilled over into 1947, and its roar was a continuing 
undertone to political negotiations for an independent regime. The 
scope of hostilities also expanded. From the murder of one helpless 
man, they grew into hysterical and sometimes pre-planned clashes 
between rival groups and, finally, in the Punjab, into pitched battles 
between trained men operating with near-military precision. Arms 
were plentiful and so were private armies. The Hindu RSS (Rash- 
triya Swayamsevak Sangh) was a violent and growing organisation 
dedicated to Hindu domination over the subcontinent. The Muslim 
League National Guard, formed in 1937, had become a para- 
military force. Lesser organisations and individual fanatics of both 
groups helped to increase the turmoil. 

In early 1947 and later in that year, a third great communal 
force, the Sikhs, fought some of the worst battles in the Punjab. 
Founded in the fifteenth century by Nanak Chand, Sikhism was 
originally a faith to bridge the enmities between Islam and Hinduism 
by crusading against fanaticism and preaching tolerance. In time, 
under a succession of ten gurus or teachers, it grew into a distinct 
community, with its own language, beliefs and literature. Most 
distinctively, male Sikhs observe the five K's: the hair and beard 
are allowed to grow (kesh); each man at all times carries a comb 
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(kangha) in his hair, wears a particular type of shorts (kuchha), a 
steel bangle on the right wrist (Lara), and always carries a genuine 
or symbolic sabre (kirpan) These obligations are mostly martial 
symbols, and the Sikhs have traditionally been among India's best 
fighters and have constituted the backbone of its modern armies 
They believe m a single God, not a Being, but an abstract truth that 
can be realised by righteous living, without the worship of images or 
natural features Most of the gurus were notable warriors who died 
while fighting oppression by the Muslims and Moguls Their death 
spots, held sacred, are chiefly in northern India One of the most 
famous is at Nankhana Sabib, in the area of western Punjab which 
Jinnah was coveting at that time The centre of the religion, the 
great Golden Temple with its free kitchen and hotel for every 
destitute passer-by, is at Amntsar, on the invasion route into India 
through the Punjab 

In ig47, the Sikh community totalled 4^ million persons, con- 
centrated mostly in the Punjab There, it was outnumbered three to 
one by Muslims and nearly two to one by Hindus But the unusually 
industrious Sikhs had developed the country's most fertile farms by 
using waters from a river irrigation system constructed by the 
British, and they also contributed its most skilled mechanics As the 
talk of Pakistan grew, many Sikhs began to suspect that its creation 
could cost them the regions which they had developed so pamstak- 
_~t -.1 - t>_ t. » . .r. ji . 
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seldom considered in the march towards partition On the farms 
and in the narrow streets of Punjabi towns, nationalism also was 
rising, and demands for the creation of a separate Sikh state, 
Khahstan, created strong response The Sikhs maintained well- 
trained para-rmhtary forces, once called the Shahidi Jathas after the 
yitkax Qt ^letnlk bands, which, warned fJb.i vmrh. to. escape. Mogul 
persecution When, it is said, one of their most implacable dema- 
gogues, Master Tara Singh, unsheathed his sword in the Golden 
Temple, the Sikhs embarked on their own holy war The Punjab 
remained aflame for nearly a year until early 1948, and became the 
bloodiest battleground of the conflict 

The three faiths created the most violent communal problems, 
hut India at this time faced other great challenges to its unity The 
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empire which was being dismantled had served to hold together an 
unparalleled collection of diverse peoples. In addition to the 
provinces for 'which. Hindus and Muslims were wrangling, the 
country contained the domains of some 562 semi-independent 
princes. They ruled areas ranging from a few acres to large states 
under a system by which Britain handled their foreign affairs, 
guaranteed their defence and continuity of rule, and refrained from 
interfering in domestic affairs, except to eliminate flagrant corrup- 
tion or ineptitude. The rulers themselves ranged from tottering and 
austere old men to playboys, from the proudly poor to the flam- 
boyantly wealthy, and from enlightened leaders, in a few cases, to 
medieval despots. Hindu and Muslim politicians were manoeuvring 
to take over these territories when British rule ended, but some of 
the most powerful princes were planning to declare independence. 
Further separatist tendencies of varied strength came from many 
other sources. The Pathan tribesmen in the north-west and the 
Nagas in the south-east were pressing for independence, as were 
other unassirnilated tribes. Sikh demands for a separate state of 
Khalistan were serious. South India, heir to Dravidian culture, was 
Hindu but fearful of the northern Hindus and anxious to create its 
own state. The Calcutta political leader, Suhrarwardy, eventually 
came out openly for his own independent domain in Bengal. 

The Communist Party of India (cpi) was active, troublesome, 
and potentially dangerous at this period. Like the rest of the Soviet- 
dominated world movement, the Indian Communists had swung 
from condemnation of the Second World War to support for the 
Allies after Russian involvement By further doctrinal readjustment, 
they supported the British defence of India against advancing Japan 
in 1942. Their leaders, accordingly, were released from jail, while 
anti-war Congress officials remained in prison. Growing rapidly to 
a claimed membership of 25,000, the cpi easily survived the rupture 
of its uneasy alliance with Congress in 1945 and two 3-ears later was 
ready to declare open warfare against Nehru and his government. 
Under strong direction from Moscow, the Indian Communists were 
prepared with apparendy pre-arranged plans to exploit India's 
anticipated post-war turmoil. Internal differences, however, led 
them into a two-phased strategy. One wing followed the standard 
Soviet tactic of seeking power through violent urban insurrection. 
An influential Left faction advocated Mao Tse-tung's tactics 
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of basing armed revolt on the peasantry and encircling the cities from 
the countryside In this 'two-step' revolution, the first goal is to 
eliminate the strongest opponents — the 'agents of imperialism and 
feudalism' — in alliance with non-communist leftists The party 
would take over power in a second step Moscow had officially 
endorsed Mao's tactics, and therefore the double strategy was 
acceptable to it at the time The diversity within Indian com- 
munism led eventually to the violent party split of the 1960s ai 

The immediate result of this dualism was that bleeding India was 
the only newly-independent nation to come at the moment of 
freedom under the simultaneous attack of both types of communist 
strategy Communist agitators were deeply involved in a brief 
mutiny within the Indian navy in February 1946, and in other 
incidents affecting the military services Their influence was clear 
also behind a series of strikes and other disturbances sweeping 
industrial centres In what is now the state of Kerala, on India's 
south-western op, party leaders instigated an abortive insurrection 
in 1946 in which hundreds were killed Two years later, the party's 
left wing staged a limited but full-scale Maoist 'peasant war' in 
Hyderabad, in the centre of India Hie strategy of violent insurrec- 
tion by which Stalin plunged South-east Asia into more than a 
decade of upheaval and guerrilla warfare — terminating in the 
Korean War — was hammered out at party conferences in Calcutta 
in February 1948 These incidents merely outline the activities of 
thousands of well-financed foreign-directed communists who grew 
exceedingly active and bold as the subcontinent's distress widened 

The CP 1 endorsed the creation of a separate Pakistan, as well as 
other 'autonomous' states in a severed India, and it supported the 
Muslim League in what proved to be a temporary alliance Com- 
munist demonstrators partiipated in Jinnah's Direct Action Day 
How influential they were in helping to spread communal violence 
is not clear, but no doubt they were as deeply involved as their 
numbers and influence would permit Communists of both factions 
can be identified in the forefront of all the subsequent communal 
troubles of Hindu India, as well as political, economic and regional 
upheavals Moscow's basic strategy towards India at this time and 
for several more years was to encourage all possible separatism, in 
the apparent hope of slicing the Asian giant into portions that could 
be easdy attacked for party benefit 22 It is by no means clear that 
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current Soviet leaders have abandoned this strategy, although they 
have suspended h. 

In any case, lie communist threat was anomer s:gri£car.t factor 
in accelerating the pressures for a speedy settlement cf sub- 
contiuenf s troubles in 1947. Tie British Labour government, for 
example, was advised tsar. without swift action, the Congress Party 
Tronic break up, and rue communists would assume oo~er. Tins 
proved to be unnecessarily pessimistic, but it was not entirely 
invalid under prerailmg ctrcu— stances. Tne subcontinent in 1947 
vras suffering from all tne accumulated Sis that the communists 
bare consistently maintained w3 bring them to power, plus a 
number of others wmch party theoreticians bad failed to mentiom 
1/ Lord Louis Mountbatten was appointed viceroy to succeed Lord 
Wavell and reached India in March 1947. Dynamic, persuasive 
and bold. Mountbatten phmged into a ue~ effort to settle the 
constitutionai crisis. His clhective obliged him to seek a vrzti^- 
government but gave * n : ~ certain alternatives, if the impasse con- 
tinued. Finding firman obdurate and the Hindu leaders crdcsd and 
with the chrii war sprea ding . Mountbatten qmchly decided tie 
Cabinet Mission plan would not week. He Erst proposed an alterna- 
tive that would transter power to tne provmcral governments wmch, 
if they chese, could later form a central government. The princely 
states would be free to conclude any arrangements they could make. 
This plan had been taken to London on May 2 and reururiveiy 
approved by the British cabinet, before Mountbatten, on a hunch, 
showed it to Nehru curing a meeting at the mountain resort of 
S imla. The Indian leader immediately rejected it vdth heat and 
finality. In a subsequent memorandum, Xehru said: : The inevitable 
consequence of the proposals would be to invite the Balkanization 
of India . . .' This was a fear that would dominate his regime. 

The ebullient Mountbatten was temporarily defeated and the 
work of weeks was washed away. Ke then turned to a solution which 
had been suggested earlier by his senior Indian adviser, V. P. Menon, 
and which had been ignored. Menon was one of the principai 
figures in this drama, dthough he worked in the anonymity cf the 
civil service: his position was Reforms Corrnnisstoner and Consum- 
tional Adviser to the "Viceroy. Behsving that the proposal of May z 
would lead to 'sheer anarchy'', Menon had followed the viceroy to 
Simla, on Lady Mountbatten's advice, to argue personally for his 
D 
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ideas He proposed partition of the country, including the disputed 
states of the Punjab, Bengal and Assam, and the establishment of 
two separate governments as the only means of assuring a peaceful 
transfer of power India would then accept Dominion status, as 
Jinnah had already pledged for Pakistan Previously, Nehm and 
other Hindu leaders had opposed the idea of becoming a Dominion 
on the grounds that the masses would believe they were receiving 
less than full independence The Menon proposal had been approved 
tentatively and secretly b> Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the strong man 
of the Congress Party whose support was necessary for any solution 
acceptable to the party 

When Menon presented his arguments in person at Simla, 
Mountbatten merely told him to convince Nehru and the partition 
plan could be held as *a second string in our bow' On the morning 
after Nehru's rejection of the Mountbatten proposals, however, the 
atmosphere was far different Menon found Nehm too preoccupied 
to talk 'Mountbatten also was m an unusual state of agitation', 
Menon recounts 'He told me that he had shown the plan to Nehru, 
who had reacted violently against it, if he had put it before a full 
meeting of [Congress] party leaders the result would have been 
disastrous I then argued that all was not lost, he could try my plan, 
which had a chance of success Mountbatten agreed that that was 
the only way ' 23 Quick meetings were held, and Menon was given a 
single afternoon to prepare a written draft of his proposals Nehru 
approved them before leaving Simla From that encounter, the 
division of India along the lines now prevailing was decided 
Mountbatten later wrote 

Looking at the problem early in 1947, the first thing that struck 
me (and an opinion which I have not changed) was that the right 
answer would have been to have kept a united India 

The ingenious Cabinet Mission plan in 1947 was accepted by 
eveiy paity jjj India at me time £y ajwj&flr, although never by all 
parties at the same time It was, m fact, one of those plans that 
could be made to work only by the active will and continuous 
co-operation of all parties 

In March 1947, however, I soon realised that nothing I could 
do or say would deflect the Muslim League from its intention to 
make an issue of partition of the country No other solution would 
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have been peacefully accepted by the Muslim League and so 
India was partitioned. 24 

Mountbatten obtained general approval of partition, in -writing from 
Hindu and Sikh leaders, and from Jinnah by his usual curt nod. The 
Viceroj* flew to London on May 18 to explain the swift change to a 
puzzled British government, which then endorsed partition. The 
final draft was accepted by subcontinent leaders and announced on 
June 3. The date for independence, originally set for June 1, 1948, 
was moved ahead to August 15, 1947. Then began the frenzied and 
gigantic task of meeting this deadline by partitioning the territory, 
dividing its assets, regrouping the arm}*, forming governments, and 
attending to innumerable other details, while attempting to maintain 
order. Bengal and the Punjab were divided to form the foundation 
of Pakistan. Their final boundaries were decided when Sir Cyril 
Radcliffe, who had never seen India before, was obliged to draw a 
line on the map to end an impasse in two boundary commissions. 
The 'Radcliffe Award', decided in five weeks, cut through farms, 
irrigation districts and treasured homelands, and was unpopular in 
both countries. Some boundary questions remained unsettled for 
another thirteen years. In general India received 82-5 per cent of the 
assets and Pakistan 17*5 per cent, but some alterations were made. 

Before the two young nations could proudly declare their inde- 
pendence on August 15, the civil war grew more violent and more 
atrocious. /When it ended the following spring, at least half a million 
persons — perhaps more — had been killed violently and thousands 
more had died from heavy floods and hunger. The turmoil, the 
brutality and the uncertainty also created the greatest mass migration 
in history — the movement of between 12 million and 14 million 
fearful people from one country to the other. Most of the Sikhs and 
Hindus in West Pakistan fled at once, or were driven, to India, and 
the migration from East Pakistan still continues. Hundreds of 
thousands of Muslims fled or were driven to Pakistan: but a sub- 
stantial minority remained in India; it numbered around 50 million 
in 1965. The horror of those days, the wanton brutality and the 
constant fear will not easily be erased from the national conscious- 
ness of both countries. The refugees, who still live hopelessly on the 
streets of main cities, have become a constant factor in the political 
life of Pakistan and India. So have the memories. 
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The hasty and bloody amputation of British India was accom- 
plished before there were adequate arrangements to care for the two 
patients No agency was capable of maintaining order, or of handling 
the millions of refugees From the vantage point of hindsight, the 
speed and unpreparedness have been sharply criticised Leonard 
Mosley suggests that Mountbatten advanced the date of independ- 
ence by nearly ten months m order to meet his own schedule for 
returning to the British Navy The critics, says V P Menon, 'are 
entirely ignorant of the situation, especially in North India, as it 
was then If he [Mountbatten] had waited for ten months more, 
what guarantee was there that a bloody revolution would not ha\e 
taken place and that there would have been no power left to be 
transferred ? In the course of the last twelve years, since retirement, 
I have consulted both official and non-official friends of mine, some 
of whom were m the Punjab at the time They all agree that, in the 
situation as it then was, delay would have been more dangerous than 
the early transfer of power ' Menon dismisses the argument that 
another struggle by the Congress to preserve the country's unity 
would have been successful 'Civil Disobedience has validity only 
within a framework of law and order In 1947 the British Govern- 
ment was no longer in a position to maintain law and order, and a 
struggle would have precipitated anarchy in the most literal and 
complete sense Indeed, even as it was, on some occasions during 
1947, we were not far from anarchy ' E6 

There was another powerful, more enduring factor behmd this 
unfortunate haste It was the single-minded, super-sensitive im- 
patience to achieve instant independence, a powerful and lingering 
characteristic tin oughout the former colonial nations Hindu leaders, 
in particular, were suspicious of every British mo\e and hostile to 
any suggestion that might dela) or curtail freedom For instance, 
they had vetoed the idea of keeping British garrison forces in India 
as a peace force after independence at a time when this guarantee of 
British power might have been effective In the summer of 1947, 
Pandit Nehru had said 'I would rather see every village in India 
put to the flames than have to call in British troops to protect us * 
In mid-August, he was so disturbed by the carnage he saw during a 
tnp to the Punjab that he rushed among fighting Sikhs and Muslims 
and beat them with his fists By then, it was too late Nehru later 
told an interviewer 
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The truth is that we were tired men, and we were getting on in 
years too. Few of us could stand the prospect of going to prison 
again — and if we had stood out for a united India as we wished it, 
prison obviously awaited us. We saw the fires burning in the 
Punjab and heard every day of the killings. The plan for partition 
offered a way out and we took it. But if Gandhi had told us not to, 
we would have gone to fighting and waiting. But we accepted. We 
expected that partition would be temporary, that Pakistan was 
bound to come back to us. None of us guessed how much the 
killings and the crisis in Kashmir would embitter relations. 20 

Partition had been approached circuitously, but in the end it was 
decided by the power of the mob in Calcutta. 27 Jinnah himself 
could not have retreated from division or violence thereafter. There 
is no sign that he wanted to do so, although he settled finally for a 
truncated version of Pakistan. By turning to direct action, he had 
set the subcontinent aflame and had released pressures that would 
remain strong two decades later. 'Jinnah', says one Western his- 
torian, 'must bear the responsibility for Direct Action Day in 
Calcutta and all that flowed from it.' 28 But there were other factors, 
as V. P. Menon explains, including the strong wave of emotionalism, 
what he calls 'sectarian nationalism', among the Muslim masses. 
'That emotion, combined with Jinnah's strong and astute leadership, 
and the errors of the Congress — errors arising from an inability to 
grasp what was going on in the minds of the Muslims and of the 
British — are enough to explain what happened.' 29 Hindu fanatics and 
Sikh fanatics also contributed their ghoulish share. 

Many of the Hindu leaders had been compelled by the bloodshed 
at Calcutta to accept the unpalatable idea of partition, and others 
would be persuaded by later violence. Some, like Nehru, were won 
over, in part, by the eloquence of Mountbatten. 30 But partition, for 
them, was unreal and temporary. At the beginning of March 1947, 
Congress itself leaned toward the theory of temporary partition. 
The Working Committee adopted a resolution recommending the 
division of the Punjab into Hindu and Muslim sections, with the 
Sikhs being allowed to choose the community in which they would 
live. The resolution was written by Sardar Patel, the practical 
politician who most certainly realised that it created a precedent for 
dividing the entire country. ' If the League insists on Pakistan,' 
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Patel wrote to a member of the working committee, 'the only 
alternative is the division of the Punjab and Bengal I do not 
think that the British Government will agree to division In the end, 
they will see the wisdom of handing over the reins of Government 
to the strongest party Even if they do not, it will not matter A 
strong Centre with the whole of India — except E Bengal and part 
of the Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan — enjoying full autonomy under 
the Centre will be so powerful that the remaining portions "will 
eventually come in' al Patel also wanted to jettison the pre- 
dominantly Muslim areas before they drained Congress Party 
strength During the first effort to maintain an interim coalition 
government, inter-community bickering had disrupted policy- 
making, and a Muslim finance minister had threatened Patel's party 
organisation by levying heavy taxes on its principal supporters, the 
Hindu millionaires 

Patel's resolution was adopted without consulting Mahatma 
Gandhi, one of several political moves made at this time behind 
his back Gandhi was the last of the prominent Hindu leaders to 
hold out against the creation of Pabstan Although still extremely 
influential, he was being pushed from practical political authority 
by the tide of events Alarmed by the trend within Congress, he 
journeyed to New Delhi from Bengal m May to fight it But he 
could not sway Patel or Nehru, nor could he persuade Mountbatten 
to insist upon a unitary government The Viceroy said the matter 
was out of his hands and advised Gandhi to work on Jinnah /The 
two former associates did meet on May 6, for a three-hour session 
that availed Gandhi nothing Afterwards Jinnah issued a statement 
saying that 1 Mr Gandhi does not accept the principle of division 
He thinks that division is not inevitable, whereas m my opinion 
not only is Pakistan inevitable but is the only practical solution of 
India's political problem '" By June 1947, Gandhi himself was 
leamng toward this view Saddened by political developments and 
horrified by the violence, he was on a peace mission in Bengal when 
India became independent 

Pakistan had become inevitable only through stubborn politics, 
particularly but not exclusively on the part of Jinnah and the 
Muslim League For a decade before independence was achieved, 
Hindu and Mushm politicians had waged a ceaseless, if unequal, 
battle for power The League, under Jinnah, had pressed steadily for 
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advantage, as indeed a determined minority must do, and through 
implacability had overcome the disadvantage of the Hindu numerical 
superiority. Since 1940, the League had forced the men concerned 
with India's problems to think primarily of safeguarding the Mus- 
lims or of allaying their suspicions. Every proposal to accomplish 
this, short of partition, started with the premise that Hindu power 
should be weakened by reducing the authority of the central 
government in favour of autonomous states. Such a system, how- 
ever, would have been an open invitation for all of the powerful 
separatist forces to tear the nation apart. It is probable that India 
would have degenerated into a number of small countries, satrapies 
and even kingdoms. A division limited to two large and strong 
nations was less threatening, as Nehru himself concluded. 

The alternative, unfortunately, was never tried. Muslim and 
Hindu leaders made no attempt to adjust their differences or to 
reduce mutual apprehensions. They did not join together to plan a 
mutual future in a united nation, nor except for Gandhi did they 
make any united effort to allay communal passions. Since the end 
of their brief alliance in 1922, Congress and the League had found 
no issue and no pressure sufficiently strong to bring them together. 
Even the struggle for independence, great as it was, failed to create 
Hindu-Muslim unity. It is no wonder that some Indians say today: 
' It would have been better if we had been forced to fight for our 
freedom.' 

There were men who believed that communal passions could be 
controlled and eliminated. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Muslim 
President of the Congress Party who opposed partition, wrote: 
'...lam one of those who consider the present chapter of communal 
bitterness and differences as a transient phase in Indian life. . . . 
When India attains her destiny, she will forget the present chapter 
of communal suspicion and conflict and face the problems of 
modern life from a modern point of view.' 33 During the worst 
phase of the civil war, following independence, Gandhi kept peace 
in turbulent Calcutta by persuading the ruthless but courageous 
Suhranvardy to join him in a vigil to restrain the mobs. Gandhi had 
made Hindu-Muslim unity one of his three great lifetime objectives, 
and died for this ideal before the gun of a Hindu fanatic in 1948. 

The political leaders, however, were prisoners of their time and 
of the great events swirling around them. Their behaviour was 
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consistent with the mores and methods of the communities which 
they led These communities were rooted in the past, and British 
rule had done little to bring them into the present, despite the veneer 
of Western civilisation and custom at the top From the murderous 
goonda and the street agitator behind him to the urbane politicians 
who pursued power more avidly than peace, the struggle was a 
medieval power chsh It demonstrated the retarded level of nation- 
building which both factions had reached when British rule was 
removed It pointed to the immense difficulties that lay ahead before 
India and Pakistan could build unified nations dedicated to the rule 
of law, not force, and based on viable economies The circumstances 
required the most far-seeing statesmanship by both sides, not only 
from Jinnah and Nehru, but from the ranis of leaders behind them 
who reached into the masses And there was no statesmanship 

What Jinnah had done by releasing violence, moreover, was to 
turn more sharply towards the past He hobbled young India and 
young Pakistan to the ugliest of the passions which the massacre in 
Calcutta had set off He created a new nation of two such dissimilar 
parts that some artificial cement was needed to bind together West 
and East Pakistan Fear of 'aggressive* India became the cement 
Finally, Jinnah founded a nation on a religious fundamentalism 
that was too archaic for the rest of the Muslim world to accept 
Consequently, the immense problems of nation-building were 
complicated, from the outset, by violent new passions and hatreds 
and by the enormous repercussions of the civil war 
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The GREAT civil vrar of 1946-S. cue of the most horrible in history, 
solved none of the subcontinent's problems. It produced partition, 
bnt it did not consolidate the principle of partition, for many 
Hindus at the time vrere imconvinced of its reality. The fighting did 
not prove the justness of creating a religious state, nor the ju s tne s s of 
preventing it. Neither did it demonstrate the martial superiority of 
either side. The armies vrere not involved, and the bloodshed did 
not reduce any community to irnpoteucy. It failed, most particularly, 
to re-establish justice. The Sikhs lost their lands, and millions of 
individual Muslims and Hindus survived only in irremediable 
poverty. 

like all civil conflicts, the vrar vras fought vrith the most vicious 
ferocity that brother can turn against brother. But unlike most of its 
predecessors, it created no new mechanism to enforce peace. The 
state vras divided, not unified. The balance of power, represented 
by the impotent British Indian Army, gave way to a more precarious 
nevr balance, the creation of separate armies. The passions underly- 
ing the -upheaval vrere not suppressed either by superior power or by 
more persuasive morality. Instead, they vrere hardened by combat 
into greater implacability. 

The nevr nations vrere bom into this negativism vrhile the fighting 
vras s tH3 under vray. Immediately and almost automatically, the 
sovereign governments plunged into the turmoil, instead of rising 
above it. Ytlth. his goal achieved, Jinnah did not weaken, nor did he 
cry 'Enough!' As Governor-General of Pakistan, he preached the 
same anti-Hindu distrust as when he vras a minority political leader 
"without governmental responsibility. Hindu officials responded in 
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kind Although both sides attempted to establish order within their 
territories, there is no evidence that the governments sought any 
co-operative means of restoring peace Yet the appearance of Nehru 
and Jinnah together in the blood-soaked Punjab might have saved 
thousands of lives Instead, the governments took over the passions 
and hatreds of the masses and incorporated them into basic policies 
towards each other The clash of the centuries, which had been 
maintained by individuals and groups, suddenly became a clash 
between two nations The civil war, which had been started by 
politicians and goondas, imperceptibly became an international 
conflict, the 'War of Succession', as it has been called And within 
eight months of independence, the rival armies were fighting each 
other in Kashmir 

This inability of the two governments and their leaders to rise 
above the frenzy around them was understandable The institutions 
were new, and the men were unused to power They had fought for 
their goals bitterly and often illegally over the years the Hindus 
for independence of Britain and for a democratic nation, and the 
Muslims for independence of the Hindus and for a theocratic state 
In the fight, the leaders acquired the quick-tempered sensitivity, the 
implacable dedication and the short-sightedness which characterise 
revolutionaries everywhere If Gandhi and Nehru were too sus- 
picious of the British to accept their forces for peace-keeping 
purposes, so Jmnah was too suspicious of the Hindus to regard their 
newly-established army with anything but the most vigorous mis- 
trust In their relations with each other, the rival leaders turned 
naturally to the revolutionaries' tactics of illegality, double-dealing 
and inflated bombast Moreover, the new governments deliberately 
embraced the masses for support in building their respective states, 
the Hindus seeking instant democracy and the Muslims attempting 
to transform Islam into political nationalism The mob acquired 
greater power 

But the failure of the new governments to act as responsible 
governments was a profound mistake of lasting significance Under 
the best of circumstances, partition could work only in an atmosphere 
of inter-governmental trust and confidence Jinnah and his succes- 
sors had to be satisfied that misshapen Pakistan fulfilled their 
religious dreams and that it was secure The Hindus had to accept 
the permanency of their unwelcome neighbour These were 
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difficult readjustments -which the people could accept only over a 
period of time. The primary task of the governments, in the begin- 
ning, was to provide the atmosphere in which these readjustments 
could begin. Instead, both sides committed enough actions against 
each other to exacerbate and to prolong the tensions. 
CAs one result, relations between the two countries have been 
coloured and often determined by two central concepts born in the 
turmoil of 1946-S. One is the Pakistani belief that the Hindus never 
accepted partition, that they will not for ever tolerate a separate 
Pakistan, and that some day they will take military measures to 
reincorporate it into India. The Hindus, in turn, fear that a strong 
Pakistan intends eventually to establish Muslim rule over all India 
by force. The evidence for both of these beliefs is uncom-incing to 
a Westerner, but the fears nevertheless are strong. The second belief 
is religious. To Pakistanis, the creation of their nation through 
Islamic idealism will be incomplete as long as Muslim Kashmir, a 
neighbour, remains unabsorbed. To Hindus, no further concession 
can be made to the concept of an Islamic Pakistan without weakening 
Indian secularism. There is ample evidence to dispute the logic of 
these standpoints, but not their emotional appeal. From these 
primary factors spring the other considerations which have compli- 
cated Indo-Pakistani affairs. Essentially, however, the improvement 
of relations has been retarded by the frequent tendency of both 
sides, and particularly Pakistan, to look at today's events with the 
eyes of 1947.^ 

In the absence of mutual trust, the creation of Pakistan was 
sufficient by itself to prolong and to enlarge the communal enmities 
and fears which had produced it. The outlines of the nation were 
determined by the wanderings of Muslim conquerors centuries ago. 
They entered India in force from the north-west and originally 
settled there. West Pakistan, accordingly, was built around the 
Muslim enclave in western Punjab and enlarged by the annexation 
of adjacent territories through plebiscite. It totals 310,403 square 
miles, about the size of France and Great Britain together, and had 
a population of 42,880,000 in 1947. The Muslim conquerors 
eventually travelled across the northern plains of India, the easiest 
route, to establish their second centre in the south-east, the area of 
eastern Bengal. The division of this province, with the accession 
of a district of Assam, produced East Pakistan, totalling 55,1 26 square 
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miles It had a population of 50,840,000 at partition, a density of 
922 persons to the square mile, compared with 138 m the west 

Both wings of the disjoined country are so vulnerable strategically 
that the nation's existence, literally, depends upon India In the 
north-west, the flat Punjab is open to invasion from both directions, 
as history has proved East Pakistan is completely surrounded by 
Indian territory and is highly vulnerable to blockade or invasion 
Normal communications between the two sections must cross India 
or circumvent it by a lengthy sea route During conflict, military 
lines of supply between the wings would inevitably be tenuous 
and difficult, so the two parts of the country cannot support 
each other in any war situation in which India is not aligned with 
Pakistan If India fought Pakistan or remained neutral while one 
section of Pakistan was under foreign attack, the disjoined country 
could operate in a military sense only as half a nation This reality 
should have been apparent in 1947 It was proved in 1965 when 
East Pakistan was contained by a division or two of Indian troops 
and remained out of the v» ar, for all practical military purposes The 
inherent strategic liability placed Pakistan under a permanent cloud 
It was bound to influence the thinking of Pakistani leaders for the 
foreseeable future To quiet all fear, India and Pakistan must 
approach a relationship as solid as that which has existed for many 
years between Canada and the United States, a relationship of 
mutual trust along undefended borders But Canadian-American 
trust did not exist when the two nations were young and impetuous 
It had to be built up through the years 

The strategic situation raises the question of why Jmnah accepted 
such an awkward solution If, as he claimed, the Muslims could not 
protect their rights as a minority within one nation, how could they 
defend themselves as an artificially weakened sovereign country? 
The very existence of this inconsistency has served to strengthen the 
arguments of Indians who maintain that Jinnah intended to con- 
solidate and to expand his truncated nation by force against India 
If this were his intention, however, his successors have avoided 
several major opportunities to implement it Alternatively, it is 
probable that Jinnah himself was as impatient as his Hindu counter- 
parts in 1947 and, like them, was swept along by the events he was 
instrumental in unleashing He could have been as blind to the 
potentialities as everyone else As the chief architect of Pakistan, 
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however, Jinnah had the responsibility of examining it thoroughly 
before partition. For nearly a decade, every discussion of Pakistan 
centred around the sole concept of establishing a seriously divided 
new nation. Jinnah himself had demanded such a state. Yet he 
apparently realised the strategic liabilities, for once he requested an 
800-mile connecting corridor through India. He dropped the idea, 
in face of strong Congress refusal. Is it possible that Jinnah accepted 
the final partition because he did not believe the Hindus were 
martial enough to threaten him and, therefore, he did not fear them 
as much as he claimed ? 

In any case, the strategic disadvantage of Pakistan constituted a 
built-in cause for continuing friction that could have been serious 
even without all the immense complications of the civil war and 
communalism. India after partition continued to throw a huge 
shadow: a population at least two and a half times larger and a land 
area (1,262,275 square miles) three and a half times greater than 
Pakistan. This was an unacceptable disadvantage for any proud 
young nation like Pakistan. Even under normal circumstances it 
probably would have resulted in strenuous efforts to even the 
balance through diplomacy, military power and, perhaps, even 
aggression. Jinnah had achieved Pakistan by maintaining relentless 
attack, and his successors were obliged, whenever possible, to 
continue the same tactics. The fact that the Muslims themselves 
had precipitated a solution that left them in such an international 
position did not nullify the pressures for remedial action which 
inevitably arose. 

Pakistan had been created for religious ideals which, in the heat 
of political battle, had tended towards fundamentalism and rigidity. 
Islam was the only tie, moreover, between West and East Pakistanis 
who differed sharply from each other in customs, heritage and 
language. The new state emphasised religion as both an ideal and a 
unifying factor; but elsewhere in the world Islam had failed to 
become an adequate nationalism for diverse peoples — and in Paki- 
stan it also failed. The nation was held together primarily by fear of 
'aggressive' India. There was justification for this fear in 1946-8. 
But it is notable that Pakistani officiate continued to emphasise it in 
later years, when India showed no signs of military aggressiveness. 

The logistics of the situation, then, pointed toward a period of 
friction between the new neighbours. It would last at least until die 
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leaders reached mutual understanding and trust The communal 
conflict became an international conflict by progression and its 
scope was infinitely broadened, just as every attempted political 
solution since 1909 had widened communal differences, instead of 
diminishing them The civil war left an indefinite pall over the 
subcontinent Like all civil conflicts, the memories will die hard , the 
effects of the American Gvil War linger a century later The leaders, 
immersed m a multitude of great problems, had neither the time 
nor apparentl} the inclination to oppose these trends 

The first series of clashes between India and Pakistan v,ert 
products and symbols of this underlying situation The neighbours 
fought politically over the division of assets and the control of 
strategic resources, they fought militarily over Kashmir and 
quarrelled over economics These conflicts exacerbated the tensions 
and fears and helped to prolong them But they did not by themselves 
create the animosities which persisted twenty years later, as diplo- 
mats often contend 

The bloody civil strife in the Punjab, which started m August 
1947, set the immediate scene for the beginning of Indo-Pakistan 
national antagonisms The conflict began when the Sikhs finally 
realised that the Boundary Awards would deprive them of their 
lands m the western Punjab With atrocities and wantonness on all 
sides, the loss of life was heavy m Muslim, Sikh and Hindu com- 
munities To the Muslims, the carnage was a deliberate Hindu plot 
to nullify partition, Hindus believed that the Muslims intended to 
eliminate minorities within Pakistan through murder In mid- 
September, Jinnah told Lord Ismay, his military Chief of Staff, 
that he had no faith in the Indian government's intentions and was 
'beginning to feel that there was no alternative but to fight it out' 1 
At that time, the fledgling Pakistani army was too weak and lll- 
formed to fight On September 15, Pakistan's first Prime Minister, 
Liaquat Ah Khan, told his people 'Today, we, in Pakistan, are 
surrounded on all sides by forces which are out to destroy us * 2 A 
few v»eeks later, Pakistan formally charged India before the United 
Nations with deliberate 'genocide' during the civil conflict These 
three reactions to India, constituting a mixture of defiance and 
fear, became the hallmark of subsequent Pakistani policy 

The evidence is convincing, however, that the young Indian 
nation neither contemplated military aggression nor practised 
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'genocide', although it undertook a number of measures to weaken 
Pakistan in other ways. Independent investigation of the civil war 
disclosed no instances of planned Hindu genocide. In some areas, 
however, Hindu attacks were better prepared and were launched 
with better arms and organisation. Charges that high Hindu 
officials abetted the attacks have not been proved, but some state 
officials were implicated in certain regions. 2 Pakistan had repeated its 
charges of genocide so frequently and under such unlikely circum- 
stances that there is good reason to believe it has now become 
primarily an established facet of internal propaganda, however 
sincerely it might have been believed in 1947. 

Nevertheless, it was in this atmosphere of wartime mistrust that 
New Delhi applied other pressures against super-sensitive Pakistan. 
The most significant of these produced a protracted quarrel over the 
division of national assets. Pakistan demanded one-fourth of the 
national treasury of 4,000 million rupees and was awarded 750 
million by an arbitration tribunal established to settle the impasse. 
Sardar Patel, the tough Hindu Home Minister and party leader, 
attempted to withhold any settlement until the Kashmir issue, then 
critical, was resolved; but he finally handed over 500 million rupees, 
after Gandhi undertook a protest fast. Pakistan also complained that 
India was withholding military equipment and undertaking other 
measures to keep her militarily weak. All of the British-built 
ordnance factories and most supply depots were located in Indian 
territory and remained there to serve a new Indian army which 
was three times larger than that of Pakistan. The Pakistanis pro- 
tested to the United Nations that India had failed to carry out 
commitments to act as banker for her until the complicated process 
of building a Pakistan government was completed. India was accused 
also of withholding crucial supplies of water needed for irrigation in 
the Punjab through her control of key headworks. The wo nations 
quarrelled bitterly over economic differences, precipitated in part 
by the separation of the raw materials in East Pakistan from 
processing plants in Indian Calcutta. 

These controversies added a new political dimension to communal 
problems and the sense of vulnerability engendered in Pakistan by 
her military position. Although most of the issues disappeared in 
time, Pakistan claimed that India had again cut off vital water 
supplies as a result of the war of 1965. In any case, these early 
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controversies expedited Pakistan's search for political and economic 
self-sufficiency, as well as military independence, to escape the 
Indian shadow 

Sardar Patel, whose influence is detectable behind most of these 
non-mihtary pressures, was a master politician who controlled and 
responded to the deep currents in Hindu society which represented 
the conservative and traditional points of view During the crucial 
years between independence and his death in late 1950, Patel shared 
power with Pandit Nehru from behind the scenes Nehru, the 
articulate and polished world figure, typified the westernised 
idealism which had been superimposed upon PatePs world of Asian 
realism Nehru, the aristocrat, drew his strength from many 
sources, Gandhi's support, his own revolutionary record and personal 
magnetism, and a philosophy that appealed to working men as well 
as intellectuals Patel, who came from a Gujarat village and a devout 
Hindu family, was educated in India and remained plebeian 
Lacking a reputation as a revolutionary leader, even within India, 
and without popular appeal, Patel could rely for strength only upon 
Hindu conservatives But from this base, he won control over the 
practical affairs of the Congress Party, one of the world's most 
complex political organisations Congress can be administered only 
with firmness and intrigue Nehru disliked the plots and subterfuges 
of daily politics, Patel thrived on them 

At independence, Patel was seventy-two, a short, deliberate, 
hard-faced man who seldom revealed his feelings Through his age 
and seniority, he expected the honours of power, but Gandhi 
intervened to make the 57-year-old Nehru the first Prime Minister 
of India The choice was significant, for more reasons than Gandhi's 
explanation that the occasion required Nehru's Western training 
Nehru was a socialist who gave the country its economic design, and 
a humanist who believed in equal rights for all religious groups 
Patel was a strong capitalist and pragmatist He ' never really trusted 
the Muslims and shared the extremist Hindu Mahasabha view on 
the "natural" right of the Hindus to rule India' 4 Amid the nots of 
1947, Patel publicly expressed doubt of the loyalty of Muslims 
remaining within India Nehru, like Gandhi, defended them, and 
the Indian Muslims thereafter turned to him for support 

The two men had many political as well as personal differences 
They were kept together by Gandhi, during his lifetime, and by his 
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posthumous influence. The division of power between Patel and 
Nehru was never clear, for it depended upon peculiarly Indian 
circumstances ; Patel, for instance, had the political strength to 
remove Nehru as Prime Minister, but never made the efforrT Patel 
controlled the party machine and the key ministries of government 
and "was instrumental in determining major internal policies. 
Nehru's prestige and popularity gave him command of the country 
as a whole and made him its unchallenged spokesman abroad. The 
combination of internationalist and practical politician was required 
by the times, and the duumvirate worked with less surface difSculty 
than might be expected. Michael Brecher, Nehru's biographer, 
concludes that there was rivalry between the two men, but that it 
has been exaggerated, and that they were co-equals in the nation's 
affairs. 'Nehru', he says, 'could have carried the country alone 
through this period of turmoil, though the attainment of stability- 
would have been delayed.' 3 

The operation of the duumvirate helped to establish a lasting 
ambivalence in Indian policy. While Nehru won international fame 
by preaching a philosophy that, in many respects, reflected the 
highest aspirations of Western idealism, Patel consolidated India. 
He did it through the use of intrigue and power. Nehru very often 
described India as the law-abiding great democracy he hoped it 
would become; Patel dealt with it as a turbulent Asian society under 
constant threat of being torn apart by prejudice and individual 
ambition. The combination was fortunate for the country. It brought 
international prestige and internal stability more quickly than would 
have been possible otherwise. But the world often looked at India 
solely through Nehru's vision and frequently condemned her, 
sharply and unnecessarily, for failing to live up to the dream. The 
pattern had been set when Gandhi's concept of non-violence was 
widely accepted as the established format of Indian life, not as a tactic 
or an aspiration. Non-violence is part of ancient Indian philosophy, 
which Gandhi, like others before him, probably adopted precisely 
because his people were inclined toward such violence. But India 
became known for her 'non-violence' and later for her Nehruan 
'peaceableness', and any contrary behaviour, however understand- 
able or justified, automatically became suspect 

This bifocalism was particularly significant in colouring attitudes 
towards the long In do-Pakistani conflict over Kashmir and two 

E 
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other dissident princely states, left dangling by partition [With the 
independence of the Dominions, British paramountry lapsed, that 
is, the system of loose alliances with the 562 semi-independent 
states on the subcontinent was eliminated without the substitution 
of any clear-cut alternative The rulers were free to join either 
Dominion, and Mountbatten advised them to do so after respecting 
the wishes of their people Technically, the princes also were free 
to seek independence The vagueness of this arrangement was an 
open invitation for the two nations to exploit the vacuum It was 
also a senous challenge for India, where most of the states uere 
located, because the balkamsation which Nehru feared could be 
created as effectively by the existence of independent kingdoms as 
by autonomous Muslim states New Delhi had both the means and 
the necessity to press for accession of the states within Indian terri- 
tory, and did so with methods ranging from agitation to the use of 
force But Pakistan also meddled deeply within India, with far less 
justification In general, the Indians have been more severely 
condemned 

Nehru set the guidelines for the consolidation of India, and Patel 
carried them out On June 1 5, 1947, Nehru told a Congress conven- 
tion that the party would not recognise the independence of any 
states within India and added 'Further, any recognition of such 
independence by any foreign power will be considered an unfnendlj 
act ' Congress took the official position that the states had to accede 
to one of the Dominions and that India was obliged to assume 
responsibility for the defence and protection of those states failing 
to make the choice Princes whose domains were contiguous to 
Pakistan could join her, but those within Indian territory could only 
accede to New Delhi Fnally, the Congress decided that the states 
within India 'would be asked to accede by August 15 on defence, 
foreign affairs and communications The inference of these policies 
was that states in a geographic position to join Pakistan could 
do so without further Indian interference, but that others would be 
absorbed into India, whether they liked it or not 6 This position was 
consistent with the Indian insistence upon creating a unified nation 
under strong central control, and it is difficult to see how India could 
have survived on any other basis Jinnah promptly opposed the 
Congress stand and he said later m July that 'The Muslim League 
recognises the right of each state to choose its destiny' 7 This also 
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was consistent, but the Indians suspected that one of Jinnah's 
major purposes was to weaken India by helping to fragment it. 

Only three of the princes held out. Within a year, the domains 
of the remainder were incorporated into India; an area totalling 
about half a million square miles, containing nearly 90 million 
people. Patel, working with the astute V. P. Menon, mixed cajolery, 
bribery and strong political pressure to win over the princes, 
sometimes under difficult circumstances. It was a bloodless revolu- 
tion, the magnitude of which has sometimes been obscured by 
Patel's administrative skill. But the development of India depended 
upon this foundation; without it, the Indian social revolution could 
not have proceeded and India as a sovereign nation could have been 
destroyed. Patel accomplished what has been called his 'master 
achievement' with strictly pragmatic methods. 

The first Indo-Pakistani dispute over accession involved the small 
state of Junagadh on the west coast of modern India. Entirely 
surrounded by Indian territory, the state was four-fifths Hindu but 
was ruled by a Muslim Nawab of unstable flamboyance. He acceded 
to Pakistan, but India refused to recognise the act and called for a 
plebiscite. For several weeks, Pakistan ignored the suggestion. 
Indian troops surrounded the enclave, then moved into it when 
disorders broke out. In February 1948, a plebiscite overwhelmingly 
opted for India, and the state is now a part of Gujarat. Junagadh, 
lying 240 miles by sea from the nearest point in Pakistan, would 
have been a liability to Jinnah, but he pressed its case, probably as 
an argument in his fight for Kashmir. 5 Pakistan has never recognised 
the accession to India. 

Deep in the heart of modern India, a far more serious threat was 
created by the Nizam of Hyderabad, a stubborn and fabulously 
wealthy autocrat. Hyderabad was the largest of the princely states, 
totalling 82,313 square miles, with a population of nearly i6£ 
million in 1941. The Nizam and the ruling class were Muslims, but 
87 per cent of the population was non-Muslim, including Si per cent 
Hindus. They lived on a level below the general average of the 
subcontinent. The regime was so archaic that a system of forced 
labour for the state was abolished only in 1947. The countryside 
was exploited by 1,100 feudal landowners. The state, occupying 
most of the Deccan plateau, was surrounded by Hindu territory 
and was landlocked. 
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The Nizam had been fighting since 1938 against attempts of the 
state Congress Party to modernise his regime, banning the party and 
jailing its leaders The resultant vacuum permitted the growth of 
strong communal organisations and the establishment of a cohesive 
and aggressive Communist Party The Hindu Mahasabha and a 
parallel organisation were opposed by the organised militancy of a 
fanatical Muslim group, known as the Razakar Volunteers, pledged 
to fight against Hindu rule over the state The Razakars launched 
widespread violence against Hindus before independence The 
communists, meanwhile, made the state into the base for what the) 
hoped v* ould be a spreading upheaval They were particularly strong 
in eastern Hjderabad and an adjacent area of Madras, where they 
manipulated ancient land grievances and played on the regional 
nationalism of Telegu-speaking peoples By 1943-4, tnev were a °te 
to lead a peasant revolt which spilled over to neighbouring parts of 
British India The peasants refused to furnish forced labour or to 
pay taxes and successfully resisted retaliatory police action 

These forces strengthened while the Nizam embarked on tor- 
tuous negotiations to establish his independence and New Delhi 
insisted that he accede to India Hyderabad was quickly imolved in 
its own brutal communal conflict and, at the same time, in a 
communist agrarian 'revolution* With their differences unresolved, 
India and Hyderabad signed a standstill agreement in November 
1947, to freeze their relations as they then existed while further 
efforts were made to reach a settlement New Delhi contended that 
the Nizam violated the agreement, however, by concluding a $62 
million loan to Pakistan Hyderabad claimed the loan had been 
negotiated before the agreement was signed Meanwhile, the 
Razakars were conducting brutal attacks on Hindu villages within 
the state and were crossing the border into India proper When New 
Delhi demanded suppression of these activities, the Nizam replied 
that the Razakars were necessary for internal control He made no 
effort to carry out New Delhi's injunction to modernise his govern- 
ment 

In the countryside, the communists spread their influence 
through guerrilla action, terror, intimidation, and a propaganda 
campaign based upon the elimination of feudal landlordism All the 
tactics and techniques which later became familiar in China and 
Vietnam were employed in Hyderabad, on a small scale, except that 
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no puppet government was established. The communists, however, 
secured control of a large part of the state, holding 2,000 villages, and 
acted as the de facto government in that area. They collected taxes, 
assassinated or intimidated recalcitrants, and maintained a secure base 
in the rolling, forested countryside in the north-eastern part of the 
state. Guerrillas secured weapons by ambushing Hj'derabad govern- 
ment forces sent against them. All of this had been accomplished 
while the party was officially banned by die Nizam's government. 
In May 1948, fearing an Indian invasion, the Nizam removed the 
restrictions. The communists then instructed the villagers in their 
domain to fight any Indian troops attempting to cross their territory. 
New Delhi also saw signs of a firmer alliance between the com- 
munists and the Razakars which could have intensified anti-Hindu 
violence within the state while complicating a solution of its status. 

In mid-June the Nizam refused to sign an agreement with India 
which his negotiators had worked out in New Delhi. India then 
prepared to invade, and Hyderabad appealed to the United Nations 
Security Council. On September 13, before the appeal could be 
heard, Indian forces crossed the border at five different points in a 
police action to restore order. The state was subdued in a 'hundred- 
hour war' and taken over on September 18. The Nizam, left as 
ruler under an Indian administrator, eventually withdrew his 
complaint to the UN. The aftermath was bitter. The Razakars were 
disbanded and large numbers of Muslims evidently were killed in 
reprisal; Pakistan claimed that Indian troops were involved. The 
fight to smash the communist 'revolution' was prolonged but 
successful. The communists killed at least 2,000 persons during 
their rule. Hyderabad finally disappeared in an Indian reshuffle of 
state borders. 

The incident precipitated a long debate over the legality of the 
Indian action. But the concept of legality would appear to be spuri- 
ous in this connection and unnecessarily confusing. There is no 
precedent that fits the circumstances. More realistically, the central 
questions were whether India was justified in using force to con- 
solidate its national territory and whether force was necessary at the 
time. While it is customary for diplomats to deplore the use of 
force under any circumstances, it is nevertheless a necessary part of 
every nation's policy under present world conditions. If India was 
justified in insisting upon the integration of all territories within its 
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boundaries, then it was justified m employing all necessary force for 
that purpose 'Whatever the legal rights and wrongs of specific acts 
in the Hyderabad controversy,* says a Western historian, 'India 
could not have tolerated the state's existence as a sovereign political 
entity To do so would have jeopardised the economy, political 
structure and security of India itself 1 9 

The timing of the Hyderabad invasion would also appear justified 
The Nizam was not only a stubborn old man who seemed deter- 
mined to pursue independence as long as possible, he was also 
ineptly playing with forces which threatened territories outside his 
domain Apart from the communal problems created by his penchant 
for releasing fanatics, the Nizam gave a potentially dangerous foot- 
hold to organised communism The party capitalised its opportunity 
with sufficient skill to indicate the potentiality for launching a full- 
scale guerrilla war at a particularly inopportune moment for young 
India Communist leaders in the city of Hyderabad insisted in 1965 
that the guerrilla conflict, which lasted from 1946 to 1949, was 
started m full expectation of victory One of them explained, 'it 
was expected that there would be a general revolution' m India, 
and Hyderabad would be one base for the expanding military 
conquest of the country 10 y£,M^(*M ) 'N6% 

Much of the foreign criticism over the Hyderabad incident, it 
appears, resulted from the shock of witnessing the unexpected use of 
force by 'non-violent' India Since then, Pakistan has consistently 
cited the Hyderabad and junagadh episodes as proof of India's 
'aggressiveness' Far from supporting that claim, these two events 
demonstrated that India could move with resolute firmness when 
her security and national welt-being were involved She helmed 
very much like any other nation confronted with insoluble and 
pressing problems § 73 

India responded m much the same way to the infinitely more 
complex challenge of Kashmir 
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Kashmir is one of the corners of the world which has been 
consigned to subservience by geography and history. From its 
central valley, the land climbs in all directions towards the great 
broken masses of mountains that lead to the Himalayas. It fits like 
a piece of jigsaw puzzle into the rough corners of four nations: 
Tibet, on the east; China, north-east and north; Afghanistan, 
north-west, and Pakistan. At 10,000 feet, the mountains are foot- 
hills, and at 18,000 feet they are deserts of ice and stone. But they 
have been passable for centuries, and the recorded story of Kashmir 
contains few periods of independence. The strategic location of the 
land, its beauty and the peculiarities of its people have made 
Kashmir the plaything of kings and the pawn of generals. 

The record of Kashmir's rule and misrule by conquerors of the 
past lives in the gray eyes, fair skins and unusual customs of many 
of its people. They are distinctive from the dark men of the hot 
plains in both Pakistan and India. In appearance, the Kashmiris 
resemble many of the wild tribesmen, also descended from invading 
soldiers, who live to the westward in Pakistan and Afghanistan; 
although, unlike them, the Kashmiris have long been tamed. In 
tradition, the articulate men of the Vale arc bound together with 
pride in an ancient if troubled history. They remember, for instance, 
that Srinagar was once the seat of learning and culture in that part 
of the world. And Srinagar, the ancient capital, is unlike any other 
city in the subcontinent; a peeling, cluttered memento from the 
Persian past crowded along the swift Jhclum river and touching the 
sparkle of Lake Dal. 

In the distance, surrounding Srinagar on all sides, the Himalayas 
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rise in sculptured rock and snow, reaching to the deeply-ndged 
monarch, the 26,000 feet of Nanga Parbat These mountains, grasping 
the sty, form an immense cathedral of the Infinite it is easy to 
understand their influence on the men who live near them Some 
devout Hindus still make the annual pilgrimage to the Cave of 
Armarnath, the Eternal Lord, deep in the ice-fields ninety miles 
from Snnagar The Muslims of Pakistan, for whom the mountains 
have no religious significance, call to Kashmir in the name of 
Islam, and it is a persuasive call But the Kashmiris remember long 
beyond the importation of both religions 

What they ■want and what they have always wanted, as far as can 
be discerned, is the right to be 'masters of their own destiny', as one 
of their leaders has put it In 1965, the fluent lawyer, G M Karra, 
explained the problem quite directly in an interview with the author 
Karra was one of the most articulate political leaders of a movement 
to detach Kashmir from India and to annex it to Pakistan 

'We would prefer independence,' said Karra, 'but ue recognise 
that this is impossible ' 
'Why is it impossible?* I asked 

'First, the United Nations has limited us to a choice between 
India and Pakistan Then, most of us realise that Kashmir could 
not exist independently It could not sustain itself economically 
It would be under constant pressure and intrigue from India, 
Pakistan, China and Russia They would not let us live m peace ' 

Karra, then in his sixties, had been a revolutionary since 
student days and was a veteran of several periods of imprisonment 
for his activities He sucked for a moment on his water-pipe, the 
hookah, coughed and added 'So, you see, Pakistan is the only 
choice ' 

The dream of independence has been a consistent thread through 
the political controversy over the status of Kashmir since 1947 If 
given a free plebiscite under responsible leaders, the people of the 
mountain portion of the state doubtless would vote that way, 
although the Hindu population of Jammu might vote for India 
But independence is clearly impossible for Kashmir, as Karra 
pointed out, and it has not been seriously considered The term 
'self-determination', therefore, does not strictly apply to this 
situation, even though it is a slogan of such emotional appeal that 
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it has been used constantly. Nor does there appear to have been a 
great outpouring of love for Pakistan, in either 1947 or 1965. Many 
Muslims of Srinagar in the latter year quite evidently wanted to 
escape from Indian rule, partly because of past injustices and current 
Indian mistakes. Pakistan was their only alternative, and this factor, 
rather than the pull of religion, seemed influential in forcing them to 
look westward. 

To a considerable extent, history is repeating itself in modern 
dress in Kashmir. The territory has become involved in a power 
struggle between two neighbours, and, as in the past, the desires of 
the people are subordinate to the central conflict. They are resentful 
and sullenly defiant, even though India has proved to be a more 
benevolent overlord than any other Asian nation in history. The 
state is not as happy as India claims, nor as downtrodden and in 
need of rescue as Pakistan contends. Time has transformed it from 
a Himalayan outpost into one of the most important strategic areas 
of today's world. 

The history of Kashmir is tarnished with an unusual measure of 
cruelty and avarice, even for Asia. Part of the territory was con- 
quered by Alexander the Great during his invasion in the fourth 
century BC when the vastness and mystery of India turned him back. 
A century later, the city of Srinagar was founded near its present 
site by the great Indian Emperor Asoka. In the sixth century ad, 
the country was ruled from Kabul, Afghanistan, by a king remem- 
bered in history because he enjoyed hearing the trumpeting fear of a 
war elephant who plunged from a precipice, and had a hundred more 
of them killed in this way. Another in a succession of vicious 
monarchs, in a drunken frenzy ordered Srinagar to be burned down, 
but the city was saved by alert retainers who set fire to haystacks 
instead. Another king, in the ninth century, started the long and 
unfinished attempt to control the mighty rivers roaring through the 
country. In the mid-twelfth century, the Kashmiri historian, 
Kalhana, said that his people had become renowned for cowardice 
and boasting. A modern commentator has added: 'The Kashmiri 
is a loquacious person, but he rarely resorts to force, and the 
possibility of his blood being shed can readily instil terror into 
his heart.' 1 

Protected in part by its remoteness, Kashmir evaded the first 
aggressive wave of Muslim influence upon India, when in the tenth 
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century the Turkish Mahmud of Ghazni, invading from Afghanis- 
tan, established himself on the throne at Delhi Islam reached the 
mountains four centuries later, and then by a political quirk An 
adventurer named Ramchan Shah, son of a Tibetan ruler, assumed 
power through murder, after the Hindu ruler had fled Kashmir 
before a Tartar invasion Ramchan Shah was a Buddhist but, for 
political reasons, decided to change his faith Caste prevented him 
from becoming a Hindu, so he turned to Islam 

It was in the early sixteenth century that Kashmir was conquered 
for the first time from the east The attackers came from what is 
now Chinese Smkiang province and crossed Ladakh, the eastern 
tip of Kashmir where Red China now has a foothold From the 
south, the Indian Emperor Akbar conquered and annexed Kashmir 
in 1589, ending its isolation and linking it thereafter to the lands 
lying southward and westward His son, Jahangir, built the first of 
the great Mogul gardens, with their rushing waters and giant 
thenar trees, around the lakes near Snnagar, and they stdl exist 
Jahangir visited the mountains often, travelling across the hot 
plains m vast caravans, and left poetic descriptions But his Kashmir 
governors were noted for their cruelty When the Mogul empire 
began to weaken m the eighteenth century, Kashmir declared 
independence, along with other remote regions This lasted only 
briefly, however, and the mountain territory was conquered by 
Admad Shah Durrani, ruler of Afghanistan, m 1752 

In despair over continued Afghan cruelty, the Kashmiris ap- 
pealed for help to Ranjit Singh, the 'Lion of the Punjab', leader of 
the Sikhs in the plains One of his generals, Gulab Singh, the Rajah 
of Jammu, conquered Kashmir m 1819 and ruled as governor until 
1846 Conditions improved, but only slightly The Sikhs regarded 
the Kashmiris with contempt, and the fine for killing one was 
four rupees for a Hindu and two rupees for a Muslim In 1846, 
after the Sikhs had been defeated m an unwise attack on the British, 
Gulab Singh bought centra! Kashmir from the victors for one 
million pounds, under the Treaty of Amntsar, and annexed it to 
Jammu Gulab Singh was a devout Hindu of the Rajput warrior 
caste, who served the Sikhs with skilful opportunism The Bntish 
established him as a ruler of Kashmir in order to create a barrier 
against a revived Sikh nation and against the unruly tnbeS of the 
area 2 He was the kind of man who, it was said, would pay atten« on 
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to anyone in a crowd if he held up a rupee and shouted : 'Maharajah, 
a petition ! ' 

The last semi-independent Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir, 
Sir Hari Singh, was very little better. A one-time playboy who 
reputedly paid up to £50,000 for an imported dancing girl, he ruled 
the state for twenty-five years as a personal preserve, with little 
regard for the welfare of his subjects. Under the Treaty of Amritsar, 
he was sovereign and owned all the land. Collecting usurious land 
taxes and controlling a number of state enterprises, he built up a 
huge fortune and lived in splendour. But times were changing in the 
mountains. A young Muslim student named Sheikh Abdullah 
returned in 1930 from Aligarh University with a new sense of 
Muslim nationalism. He started agitation for greater Muslim 
representation in the government, and by the next year he 'was 
recognised as the first Kashmiri for many a day to have raised the 
standard of revolt against foreign domination'. 3 Arrested and then 
released, he fought for many years against the Maharajah with a 
combination of courage, ruthlessness and opportunism which 
would characterise his later career. In early 1932, his agitation 
created sufficient turmoil for British troops to be sent to Kashmir 
to pacify it. In 1946, he initiated a 'Quit Kashmir' movement to 
oust the Hindu ruler, and was sentenced to nine years' imprison- 
ment when he presented his case by telegram to the British Cabinet 
Mission, then in New Delhi. 

Sheikh Abdullah is one of the principal characters of the Kashmir 
story and, in some ways, the most enigmatic. He was born in a 
village near Srinagar in 1905, the son of a shawl weaver. From 
somewhere, he had inherited the charismatic appeal that is so 
important in Asia. He used it so effectively that he remains the 
dominant political figure in Kashmir, despite years of imprisonment 
and eclipse. An imposing man, who stands 6 feet 4 inches tall, he 
can attract and move audiences of thousands with his orator} - . What 
he tells his people and the world is sometimes confusing and 
contradictor)', but the central theme is independence and Kashmiri 
nationalism. In his fight against the Maharajah, he based his appeal 
primarily upon opposition to communalism and 'foreign rule'. His 
campaign brought him in sympathy with the Indian Congress, and 
he became a close personal friend of Pandit Nehru. Abdullah's 
basic position created sharp conflict with Jinnah and the Muslim 
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League, who were unconcerned by the relations between the princes 
and their subjects The two men also competed politically for Mus- 
lim support in Kashmir, each claiming to represent the entire 
community By 1939 mal Muslim political groups were simul- 
taneously fighting the Maharajah and each other Jinnah made no 
attempt to see Abdullah during a trip to the mountains m 1943 The 
Pakistanis built Abdullah into a martyr after another of his arrests 
m 1953, but before then they had labelled him a Quisling The 
*Lion of Kashmir', as the Sheikh is called, was placed under house 
arrest by Indian authorities in 1965, in an incident that may have 
been a contributing factor to the timing of the war 

In 1947, Sir Han Singh was the last of the princes to hold out 
against accession to either Pakistan or India, because he could not 
make up his mind The Hindu prince ruled a preserve of a little 
more than 4 million people, of whom over 3 million, or 77 n per 
cent, were Muslims, 20 12 per cent Hindus and 1 64 per cent, 
Sikhs The Muslim population in the Vale ■was 90 per cent, in 
Jammu it was 53 per cent, and decreasing owing to migrations from 
civil conflict An enclave of some 50,000 Buddhists in Ladakh did 
not count then, but given the chance, they might have voted to join 
Tibet The Maharajah would lose all his pow er by joining India and 
most of it by choosing Pakistan Moreover, With bloody fighting 
under way in the Punjab, an open accession to Pakistan could have 
resulted, says one commentator, *in the massacre and expulsion 
from the State of its Hindu and Sikh inhabitants* 4 Sir Han, 
accordingly, attempted to maintain independence 

The delay worried New Delhi Nehru sent messages to the 
Maharajah, advising him to consider the alternatives carefully 
Although he personally abhorred all the prince stood for, Nehru 
also discussed the possibility of visiting Kashmir to seek a decision 
Nehru, a Kashmiri Brahmin by birth, loved Kashmir and visited it 
ttfteri B'cfi-S'fl 1 Ha«lM^YiT.p:%OT«4C»r^i^spaiVf Vcwiras.x^iibad 
threatened to arrest Nehru if he reached Kashmir The Indian 
leader had been jailed briefly, then escorted from the state when he 
hurried to help Sheikh Abdullah in his troubles of 1 946, despite the 
pressing problems then facing him in New Delhi In the end, Lord 
Mountbatten went to Snnagar to advise the Maharajah to accede 
to one of the Dominions by August 14 But the Viceroy apparently 
applied none of the pressure he had used in other circumstances 
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during this period, and he left Kashmir without obtaining a deci- 
sion. 5 



^Through Sardar Patel, the prospective Indian rulers had assured 

the^British the}- would not oppose the accession of Kashmir to 
Pakistan. 6 Mounthatten himself said later: 'Had he [the Maharajah] 
acceded to Pakistan before 15th August 1947, the future government 
of India had allowed me to give His Highness an assurance that no 
objection whatever would be raised by them. Had His Highness 
acceded to India by August 14th, Pakistan did not then exist and 
therefore could not have interfered. The only trouble that could 
have been raised was by non accession to either side, and this was 
unfortunately the very course followed by the Maharaja.' 7 

While the ruler temporised, armed rebellion broke out in July 
1947, in the Sudhnuti tract of Poonch province, the west-central 
part of the state. It resulted from many factors, including hcavy 
taxation and intense dissatisfaction among the numerous soldiers 
returning to the province from service in the Second World War. 
'Essentially,' says one commentator, 'theirs [the Sudhans] was a 
straightforward peasant revolt, the religious beliefs of the participants 
being irrelevant; an uprising of the oppressed against ancient feudal 
tyrannies; the sort of thing that ought to have got sympathetic 
acknowledgement from someone of Mr Nehru's ideals.' 8 The 
Indians, instead, claimed that it was foreign-inspired and was part 
of a Pakistani assault on Kashmir. 9 By August, the revolt was 
accelerated. Its leaders proclaimed independence and established 
the first Azad (Free) Kashmir 'government'. Arms came from 
factories which had long been maintained by Pathan tribesmen 
across the border. By October, at the latest, the rebellion was 
receiving Pakistani support and weapons. 10 

In the far north-west of Kashmir, a territory administered by the 
British as the Gilgit Agency was nominally handed back to the 
Maharajah in late Jul}-. There were few ties between the remote 
mountain area and Srinagar, and revolt was swift. Muslim soldiers 
deserted, pro-Pakistani sentiment made its appearance, and the area 
was taken over quickly by forces sympathetic to Karachi. A week 
later, the Gilgitis occupied Balristan, the area lying to the east, 
giving Pakistan control over a large slice of strategic mountain 
country in northern Kashmir. India, with the sharpened suspicions 
of the times, claimed that a British officer was instrumental in 
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delivering Gilgit to Pakistan, but there is equal evidence that his 
actions saved many lives 11 This rebellion appeared to have no 
connection with the Azad Kashmir movement in the Poonch area 

Meanwhile a vigorous anti-Muslim movement had begun in 
Jammu and Kashmir during August Two months later, the state 
was heavily infiltrated by Hindu fanatics of the RSS, trained Sikh 
fighters and other elements The agitation finally produced the 
slaughter of two crowded convoys of fleeing Muslims in November 
Some 5 million Muslims fled the area, of whom 8o per cent sought 
refuge m the territory of Azad Kashmir There was no doubt that 
the Maharajah and his officials were involved m this communal 
violence 12 

These episodes and the continuing civil war within India proper 
aroused the border areas between Kashmir and newly-created 
Pakistan They were inhabited by a number of Muslim tnbes 
known for their fighting prowess The British had been unable to 
control them From this district and from a base somewhere within 
Pakistan proper, a tribal invasion of Kashmir began on October 19 
In the first wave were at least 900 Mahsuds, the fiercest fighters of 
the region, and invaders from half a dozen other tribes soon 
followed Riding in trucks, the raiders crossed the border on 
October 22, and headed south-eastward towards Snnagar on the 
mam Jhelum Valley road Two days later, they reached the sizable 
town of Baramula, a trade and communications centre thirty fhe 
miles from Snnagar There they halted, for murder, rapine and 
plunder, mostly against other Muslims The attackers alerted the 
Maharajah to his danger by cutting power lines and plunging 
Snnagar into darkness during a palace reception Having finished 
with Baramula, they moved onward and were expected to reach the 
capital by October 26 

With an inadequate state army, depleted by desertions and the 
expulsion of mistrusted Muslims, Sir Han appealed to India for 
help on October 24 This set off a round of diplomatic and militar) 
activity in which V P Menon played a major role In his book The 
Story of the Integration of the Indian States, Menon says that, upon 
receiving the Maharajah's appeal, Mountbatten immediately took 
up the positron that it would be improper for Indian troops to enter 
an independent Kashmir and that the state must first accede to 
India During the tense and hurried strategy meetings being held 
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in New Delhi, the Viceroy slso stressed his opinion that secession 
should he contingent upon a plebiscite to determine the people's 
desires after the raiders had been ejected. Nehru and o±er Indian 
Ministers 'readily agreed'. 15 

The Maharajah promptly accepted the terms. He signed toe 
Instrument of Accession on the night of October 26, when Menor. 
awoke him in the winter palace of Jammn to which be had 
fled. After a further meeting in New Delhi, the accession was 
accepted by the Indian government, subject again to the proviso 
that a plebiscite would be fceld^jThe Indian leaders decided to 
fly an infantry battalion to Srinagar the next day. Even men, Britisn 
authorities, including the Chiefs of Staff of the three services, who 
held their commands on a temporary basis, gave warning of the 
dangers. Nehru replied that the alternative to military intervention 
would be worse: a massacre in Srinagar that could set off 2 major 
communal holocaust in India. He reminded the British that their 
countrymen in the Kashmiri capital would surely be murdered 
no one could protect them. 1 ' 

ning on October 27, the Indians mounted an airlift of 
surprising efficiency to Srinagar. The first contingents, arriving with 
the tribesmen only five miles away, barely saved the city. 'By early 
November, the Indians were attacking along the main invasion 
route, the road leading north-westward from Srinagar through 
Baramula to Uri. Using armour and superior tactics, Indian forces 
recaptured Uri on November 14- The tribesmen Sea from the 
general area. An official Indian account of the hostiiiries states that 
the annv had sufficient momentum at that time to capture Muzaf- 
farabad, the rebel centre lying west of Uri. The army was halted, 
however, by blown bridges and shortages of petrol and other 
supplies. 15 "; 

Meanwhile. Jinnah on October 27 had ordered General Sir 
Douclas Grace - .', his temporary British Cormnan d er-in-Chi ef 
under the terms of partition, to send regular Pakistan troops mto 
action. Gracey temporised and the next day, with Field Marshal 
Sir C Auchinleck, the Supreme Commander, persuaded Jinnah 
reluctantly to withdraw his orders. While Inca had inherited its 
rnilitary forces virtually intact, Pakistan was forced to build its 
from less organised units, and it is doubtful whether Jinnah at that 
time could have mustered an effective force. 1 * 
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(jThe first phase of the initial war over Kashmir has left still 
unresolved the fundamental question of how the tribal raiders itere 
organised, supplied and led Pakistan continues to insist that she 
had no direct role in the invasion, although she has never denied 
that individual Pakistanis helped the rebels, some of them army 
officers granted generous leave India has maintained that Pakistan 
controlled and directed the tribesmen, using them as a disguise for 
aggressive force Actually, the preponderant evidence is that 
Pakistan permitted the tribal incursions of 1947 and probably 
instigated them jThe first movement of Mahsuds was kept secret, 
even from BntisK military and civilian advisers, whom the Pakistanis 
regarded as neutral or hostile to their desire to gain Kashmir 'It 
seems clear', says one commentator, 'that Pakistani politicians and 
civilian officials must have connived at this, helping the tribesmen to 
get vehicles and petrol and supplies, and ensuring that preparations 
were being kept secret 117 Lord Birdwood, whose account of this 
period often supports Pakistan, reaches somewhat the same conclu- 
sion He speculates that Pakistani officials feared the untamed border 
tribesmen and might have had difficulty in controlling them But, 
he adds, Pakistan had aided the tribesmen previously and nas 
unconvincing in her contention that every effort was taken to prevent 
the invasion 'The general conclusion is that while there was no 
plan of control by the Pakistan government at the highest level, there 
was knowledge and tacit consent ' for the attack And, Lord 
Birdwood continues, 'Pakistan's assistance was substantial 111 

Clearly, the motonsed movement of any fighting force requires 
equipment and logistical support be>ond the capacity of independ- 
ent tribal units Menon, presumably quoting from official Indian 
documents, claims the initial attacking force totalled an estimated 
5,000 men, riding in between 200 and 300 trucks He adds that the 
first Indian army units ^hich contacted them at Baramula 'found 
them to be an organised body of men armed with light and medium 
machine-guns and mortars, and led by commanders who knew 
modern tactics and the use of ground Yet the general interpreta- 
tion of this initial campaign, shared by modern Indian officials, is 
that Snnagar escaped conquest only because the attackers lingered 
too long for loot in Baramula This suggests that tribal indiscipline 
and primitiveness were mixed with whatever professional Pakistani 
guidance was provided Most probably, Pakistani officers, operating 
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as 'volunteers' with official sanction or, perhaps, under orders, tried 
to fight an efficient campaign but lacked the manpower and influence 
to control all their forces. Josef Korbel, a former United Nations 
observer, says that all the groups invading Kashmir were under the 
command of General Akbar Khan, who later became the Pakistani 
Chief of Staff and who was imprisoned for his part in a plot against 
the government in 1948. He was known as 'General Tariq', the 
name of a Moorish hero who had defended Islam in Spain more 
than 1,000 years earlier. 20 And V. P. Menon adds this testimony: 
During a meeting at Lahore between Mountbatten and Jinnah on 
November 1, the Pakistani leader proposed that both sides simul- 
taneously withdraw at once from Kashmir. Mountbatten asked how 
the tribesmen could be forced to pull out. 'If you do this,' said 
Jinnah, 'I will call the whole thing off.' 21 

(On the other hand, the evidence discounts the persistent Pakistani 
claim that the efficiency of the October 27 airlift proved that the 
Indians had prepared beforehand for an invasion of Kashmir and 
that the preceding events, including the Maharajah's clumsy 
intrigues, were designed to justify it. The British Chief of Staff of 
the Indian army, says Menon, first learned on October 24 of the 
capture of Muzaffarabad by the tribal forces two days earlier, and 
through this obtained initial news of the invasion. 'Prior to this 
date,' he says, 'no plans of any sort for sending Indian forces into 
Kashmir had been formulated or even considered.' The first moves 
came the next day when plans were hastily made and an infantry 
battalion was alerted for possible movement to Kashmir. 22 The 
airlift and subsequent military actions were handled swiftly but with 
considerable capability by the previously untested Indian military 
authorities. 23 During the campaign, Indian forces contributed a 
number of other unprecedented achievements. They brought 
armoured cars into action against the tribal invaders, after driving 
them 300 miles into Kashmir across the 9,000-foot Banihal Pass, at 
the southern entrance to the mountains. Later, they fought with light 
tanks for the first time across the ice-fields in the 11,000-foot Zoji 
Pass, north-cast of Srinagar. The late General K. S. Thimmayya initi- 
ated military air travel to remote Lch, Ladakh, by making a pioneer 
flight over an uncharted area at 23,000 feet, without using oxygen. 24 

After the dispersal of the initial invasion force, action shifted to a 
new south-western front in Jammu, where other tribal forces had 
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found an area for fresh flank attacks The nature of the conflict was 
different in this region Local insurgents were more deeply invohed 
in the struggle than had been the case in the Snnagar battle As a 
result, rebel forces included dissidents from both sides of the border, 
tribal fighters from Pakistan and Pakistanis who involved themselves 
for various reasons Militarily, the campaign was fought primarily 
for control over limited communications, rather than for major 
territorial expansion Some of the bitterest hostilities of the first 
Indo-Pakistani conflict occurred in this sector, and it became 
equallj important in the war of 1965 With Kashmir's main roads 
and rivers leading directly to Pakistan, the Indians were dependent 
upon a single, newly-built, narrowroad for the movement of supplies 
through Jammu to the north-west front The road ran through 
Akhnur, where a lone bridge was highly vulnerable to demolition It 
continued northward to Naushera and then to Jhangar At this point, 
the road forked One arm turned westward towards Mirpur and the 
Pakistan border The second continued northward to Un J 

Rebel forces fought through the winter and into the spring of 
1948 to cut this Indian line of supply The Indians had been rein 
forced in November but were hard-pressed As the battle intensified, 
some Indian commanders pushed on towards Mirpur, extending the 
fighting against the advice of the British Chief of Staff and, ap- 
parently, without control from New Delhi The evident purpose was 
to gain local military ad\antage There was no indication that the 
commanders intended to advance into Pakistan proper, but Karachi 
grew increasingly suspicious of Indian intentions Qn February 6, 
rebel forces launched an attack on the key junction of Naushera It 
became what the Indians term the biggest battle of the conflict 
In fighting which ranged from hand-to-hand combat with Pathan 
swords to onslaughts with modern artillery, the Indians repulsed 
waves of attackers totalling an estimated 15,000 men 

At this period, Lord Birdwood concludes from his investigations, 
Pakistani officers realised the Azad Kashmir forces could not hold 
the Indian army They decided, therefore, to maintain the Pakistan 
Seventh Division in position behind the front They also adopted a 
more lenient policy towards officers and non-commissioned officers 
who wished to take leave to jom the rebelsK)n March 17, Pakistan 
mountain artillery, with a support force of regular army infantrymen, 
went into action in an unsuccessful attack on Poonch, to the north 
of Naushera " 
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\ The Indians launched an offensive in the spring of 1948 after 
increasing their force to two divisions. One wing of the drive was 
aimed at Poonch, the key to the logistics campaign along the western 
front, where the Indian garrison had been besieged for a year. In a 
second thrust, the Indians sent one column towards Uri with a 
flanking movement over the mountains to the north. The flank 
attack under the colourful General Thimmayya was so successful 
that he captured Tithwal on May 23 and looked down on Muzaffara- 
bad, only eighteen miles away. Muzaffarabad, now the capital of 
Azad Kashmir, was the political key to the campaign.^The official 
Indian estimate reads: . . if the Indian army were allowed to reach 
Domcl and Muzaffarabad, all would be lost for the cause of the 
raiders. Pakistan, which till then had helped the invaders covertly, 
now came out into the open and flung in more regular army 
battalions to stem the tide of the Indian Army's drive westward.' 
Indian forces advancing from Uri encountered regular Pakistani 
units four days later. 27 The threat to Muzaffarabad forced a 
Pakistani withdrawal from the entire northern sector, but the 
Indians stopped, apparently on their own volition, and a Pakistani 
brigade stabilised the situation. 28 In this account and in the guarded 
words of the official Indian military version of this northern 
campaign, there appears some confirmation for the general belief 
now held in New Delhi that the Indian advance was halted on 
Nehru's orders. 'If only', the Indians moan, 'he had allowed the 
campaign to continue for five more days, wc would not have this 
trouble over Kashmir.' With the capture of Muzaffarabad, the 
Indians could have gone on to reclaim all of Kashmir. 
/Pakistan publicly acknowledged its commitment of regular forces 
in-May and said the move was prompted by the threat of an invasion 
of Pakistan resulting from India's spring offensive. The Pakistanis 
launched their own offensive in the summer. The purpose, the 
Indians say, was to disperse Indian forces and to conquer as much 
territory as possible. In addition to the main fronts, fighting flared 
up in two other key sectors. Pakistani units in the Kargil sector in the 
north-central area at one point cut the road connecting Srinagar 
and Lch and threatened Leh itself. Tribal elements advanced 
toward Srinagar through the Zoji Pass, but were repulsed when the 
Indians brought up their tanks. 29 

Eventually, the Pakistani force in Kashmir matched the Indians' 
two divisions. By November, the Pakistanis had removed their 
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screening force from around Lahore, thus exposing themselves to 
invasion through the Punjab "Despite the claims of Indian aggres 
sion and the popular fears they aroused, Pakistani authorities were 
evidently convinced that, m fact, there was at the time no threat of 
an assault along the most feasible route into Pakistan proper The 
Indians had scrupulously avoided any attack into the Punjab, and as 
a consequence had forced their troops into the long and difficult 
campaign to keep open the Jammu-Jhangar supply ro3d New Delhi, 
as Lord Fircfwood points out, hatf given Pakistan a 'privileged 
sanctuary' like that provided later for communist forces m Korea 
through Washington's decision to avoid bombing Manchuria "But 
Pakistan did not appear to have sufficient strength, during that 
period, to force the Indians to grant a sanctuary by the threat of 
retaliatory pov, er Nevertheless, the Pakistanis insist that their forces 
could have captured all of Kashmir if the truce had not intervened 
and, like the Indians, bemoan the fact that the issue was not settled 
atfthat time 

FThe fighting was intermittent and eventually influenced by 
considerable diplomatic activity India referred the dispute to the 
United Nations on December 31, 1947, seeking official condemna- 
tion of Pakistan 'aggression' The international body never adopted 
this attitude, but it continued long afterwards to wrestle with 
Kashmir and its pecubar problems On April 21, 1948, the second 
Security Council resolution on the question called upon both Indian 
troops and tribal forces to withdraw under a formula for establishing 
a coalition interim government This was never implemented, and a 
truce was not concluded untit a minute before midnight on Decem- 
ber 3r, 1948 The truce was arranged under UN auspices, but it vis 
actually brought about by an exchange of telegrams betw een General 
Gracey and General Sir P R R Bucher, the British Chiefs of 
Staff of Pakistan and India respectively. Fearing a full-scale lnter- 
domimon war, the two generals, says Lord Birdwood, andeitixlt the 
real initiative for peace, and the UN were 'comparatively inactive 
passengers ' Menon says India was so encouraged by a possible UN 
solution that she took the initiative m instructing General Bucher 
to inaugurate armistice eifotts 31 

On January 20, 1949, agreement was reached in Karachi on a 
cease-fire line drawn along the positions held by the two armies at 
the end of hostilities The | me , which quickly solidified into a it 
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facto international boundary, follows an irregular course from 
Jammu across peaks and valleys to remote ice-fields in the far 
north-east. It cuts through some villages, even houses, and encircles 
others. Consequently, the line has inherent complications which 
have been exploited periodically by both sides) Prior to 1965, peace 
was enforced technically, when there was peace 7 , by a United Nations 
Military Observer Group for India and Pakistan (UXMOGIP). It 
totalled forty-five officers and men from twenty countries. At great 
personal risk, these men lived in forward positions and investigated 
incidents of attack and counter-attack during the hundreds of 
military clashes between 1949 and 1965. Their only brief was to 
report to the United Nations in New York and to counsel caution 
through personal diplomacy in the field. Peace was actually enforced 
by the balance of power between India and Pakistan, by the politi- 
cal climate of the moment, and by the concern of both sides to 
save face internationally. Behind the lines, each nation has attempted 
to consolidate its hold over the territory under its control. Both 
term the other's area 'occupied Kashmir'. 

The clearest impression obtained from this record is that, at the 
start of independence for the subcontinent, the Kashmiris were 
pushed back into their historic mould of subservience to the power 
around them. Neither India nor Pakistan fought solely on behalf 
of the Kashmiris; they fought for their own purposes. It is true 
that Indian troops, at great sacrifice, saved Srinagar from horrible 
destruction by primitive attackers. But as the campaign continued, 
the security and well-being of the newly-established Indian nation 
clearly became paramount. 

Personally, [says Menon] when I recommended to the Govern- 
ment of India the acceptance of the accession of the Maharajah 
of Kashmir, I had in mind one consideration and one considera- 
tion alone, viz., that the invasion of Kashmir by the raiders was a 
grave threat to the integrity of India. Ever since the time of 
Mahmud Ghazni, that is to say, for nearly eight centuries, with 
but a brief interval during the Moghul epoch, India had been 
subjected to periodical invasions from the north-west. Mahmud 
Ghazni had led no less than seventeen of these incursions in person. 
And within less than ten weeks of the establishment of the new 
State of Pakistan, its very act was to let loose a tribal invasion 
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through the north-west Snnagar today, Delhi tomorrow Anation 
that forgets its history or its geography does so at its peril 

We had no territorial ambitions in Kashmir If the imasionby 
the raiders had not taken place, I can say m the face of any 
contradiction that the Government of India would have left 
Kashmir alone 32 

Pakistan has less reason to claim that it fought for the welfare of the 
Kashmiris If there was idealism behind involvement of Pakistanis 
m the Poonch revolt and the insurgency of Jammu, the campaign 
waged by tribal forces, and in many respects by the regular Pakistani 
army, was for conquest The record is clear that, until the major 
raids began, India had made no move to enter Kashmir with 
military force The Pakistanis, however, were involved in para- 
military action m July to capitalise upon the digit upheaval and to 
annex Baltistan This was a rather clear indication that Karachi 
would not tolerate an independent Kashmir, despite Jinnah's 
insistence that the princely rulers could adopt such a position 
Gilgit was important strategically, for from it Pakistani-controlled 
forces later threatened both Snnagar and Leh Thus, pro-Karachi 
forces were in a position to threaten or to assault Snnagar some 
weeks before the time when, Pakistan later claimed, the Indians 
w ere intriguing to win the state politically In July, Sheikh Abdullah 
was in jail, Nehru was under threat of imprisonment if he visited 
the state, Congress leaders were in custody, and the Maharajah was 
still trying to hold on to his power 

Tactically, the Pakistani campaign reflected a consistent attempt 
to capture as much of Kashmir as possible and to maintain a foothold 
in the state at all costs The initial tribal invasion, if successful, 
might have produced easy victory by occupy ing the capital and there- 
by giving Pakistani-controlled forces dominance over the state 
When that faded, other tribal forces under ajjparent Karachi 
influence struck in confused Jammu m a clear effort to nullif) 
Indian army capability by cutting communications and isolating 
units in the north The parallel between this strategy and that of the 
1965 war is stnkmg In early 1948, regular Pakistani forces, quite 
logically, were deployed behind Azad Kashmir troops to present 
possible Indian invasion from Jammu, while other units screened 
the Punjab But when the Pakistani army entered the conflict and 
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admitted doing so, in May, it fought far northward, around Uri. 
There was, as Karachi claimed, a possibility of Indian invasion into 
Pakistan proper through this difficult mountainous country. But it 
was minimal, in view of the fact that the Indian army, which was 
considerably the larger, had avoided striking Pakistan through the 
more accessible Punjab. Instead, Karachi apparently took the grave 
gamble of committing its regular forces in order to save Muzaffara- 
bad: a vital political position for a continued effort to conquer 
Kashmir but of purely secondary significance in the defence of 
Pakistan proper. In doing so, Pakistani forces illegally crossed the 
Kashmiri border. India's operations were covered by the clearly 
legal accession of the Maharajah, although Pakistan later contended, 
unconvincingly, that he had abdicated power by fleeing to Jammu. 
Finally, by November 1948, if not earlier, Pakistan was convinced 
that she was in no danger of direct Indian invasion, for Lahore was 
left poorly defended. Therefore subsequent operations, and those 
which had been planned until an armistice was enforced, were 
obviously intended solely to expand the attack on Kashmir. 

Jinnah regarded Kashmir as economically and racially part of 
Pakistan, and most of his countrymen expected the automatic 
absorption of the state at partition. This was, however, a unilateral 
opinion which seemed to be nullified, in part, by the fact that 
Sheikh Abdullah became Kashmir's dominant political figure by 
preaching independence to his people. Distrusting the intentions of 
the Hindu Maharajah as well as those of New Delhi, Jinnah had 
first exerted pressure on Kashmir by hit-and-run border raids, an 
apparent economic blockade and a certain amount of political 
intrigue. Finally, he turned to the ruthlessness which he had used 
in calling for direct action in 1946. It is doubtful whether the tribal 
invasions would have been made or the necessary military equipment 
supplied without his approval. In December 1947, five months 
before Pakistan admitted involvement, India formally charged it 
with granting the raiders bases in Pakistan and transit through the 
country; as well as supplying food, some military training, trans- 
portation, and arms such as mortars, artillery and mines which the 
tribesmen did not possess. 33 In deciding on this action, Jinnah must 
have known that by it Muslim would slaughter Muslim, for the 
invasion route to Srinagar crossed an area dominated by his co- 
religionists. 
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The precipitate use of force, however, was another tragic blunder 
It changed the entire geopolitical situation of the disturbed sub- 
continent and led to two wars, interspersed with abnormal tensions 
between the countries , while by waiting Jinnah might have obtained 
Kashmir easily and bloodlessly There is no reason to reject V P 
Menon's testimony that India could and would have let Kashmir 
go to Pakistan before the start of the raids Indian leaders had 
agreed upon it, and it had been endorsed by an earlier Congress 
Party position which would have minimised political opposition 
Nehru, his compatriots and the Indian nation were far more idealistic 
then than later events permitted them to be Pressures to acquire 
the state were comparatively feeble within an India preoccupied 
with other problems Even after the outbreak of hostilities, many 
Indians in the indifferent south thought that Kashmir should be 
abandoned a * Devout Hindus believed that Kashmir was an 
irremovable part of Mother India just as fervently as Pakistanis 
believed in 'Muslim brotherhood', but they were less prepared to 
go to war for the concept, and despite Muslim suspicions and 
Nehru's affection for Kashmir, there is no clear evidence of Indian 
political manoeuvring to control the state before the fighting began 
Sir Han's probable policies are less certain He was, however, 
distinctly unwilling to accede to India until forced to do so In time, 
the pressure of e\ents could have turned him towards a favourable 
political deal with Pakistan 

[in fact, the major armed assault altered the situation more 
completely and more quickly than perhaps many of the participants 
realised amid the pressures of the moment First, it intensified the 
strong fears within India that Pakistan would use force to expand 
Pakistan had struck first in the war of decision between the neigh 
hours which many on both sides had predicted Menon, in pointing 
out the significance of this factor in his own actions, suggests that the 
same thought occurred to other Indian leaders Secondly, it trans- 
formed Kashmir from a theoretical into an active battle area When 
the conflict was suspended at the end of 1948 without decision and 
with both sides under formidable arms, the possibility of a second 
Kashmiri war could never be excluded The importance of this 
factor to India is confirmed by the circumstance that she kept 
sizable military force in Kashmir during what Indians regarded 
as a hfe-and-death attack by China in 1962 Thirdly, Patistans 
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military offensive mevrtsbry strengthened the aud-Muslim elements 
in north India and helped to -rider, the chs- betvreeri the coumrv s 
idealists anc "what might be called its political pramr^tists- ,• 

These factors vers present cr prospective vmen the Indian leaders 
accepted ?vibuntbatteu s suggestion to cxalify the access;:;- of 
Kashmir with a dear pledge to permit a future plebiscite. Lord 
Mountbatten wrote to the .Maharajah that 'the question o: arxessio n 
should he decided in accordance with the wishes of the people of the 
state . . The first of Nehru's many public promises on this point 
was rnade on November a, 1947. There was genera! belief, at the 
tone, that the vote would be restricted to a choice between India 
anE Pakistan and toe latter would 

It can be argued, however, that in terms cf political reality the 
piedpe was too impractical to be valid. In essence, it committed the 
new government to use its rozmp army to save a remote capita! 
from medieval assault, to drive cut the attackers, then to hand over 
the state to the power behind the attackers. This would hare been 
an unprecedented act of sacrificial benevolence. Even if the purpose 
had been to protect Kashmiri independence, the Indians would 
have been imdertaktng an operation that has seicorn been practised 
in history and never by Asians, Nearly twenty years later, many 
Asians, inckdmp Indians and Pakistani, refused to believe that 
American troops and therr foreign alhes vrere figntmg to save South 
Vietnam from the conmrmists, not to cououer it. and that they vrere 
prepared to vnthdraw at the end cf costumes. These doubters could 
not find in their experience any basis upon wHch to accept the 
American pledge, despite the fact that United Nations troops, 
except for security forces, had withdrawn from South Korea at the 
end of the Korean "vVsr. In 1947, Nevr Delhi pltdzsc itself to a 
Western concent of international behaviour which was so advanced 
that neither Europe nor the United States had considered adopting 
it at that time. The idea was so alien to Asia that India encountered 
strong scepticism. Pakistan never believed her, and many Asians 
vrere convinced that Indian troops went into Kashmir solely to 
seize it. 

There is no reason to doubt that the pledge vras made in good 
faith by the Indian leaders and that Nehru, among others, was 
sincere m his promises to implement h. After all the hard-headed 
members of the Congress Party had adopted meshghtly less idealistic 
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programme of promising to defend pnncely states, even if they 
avoided accession, on the grounds that they would also be defending 
India But in the case of Kashmir there were complications at once 
An international conflict had been started over a particularly sens 
tive territory, and strong security fears within India had to be quieted 
before the status quo ante was acceptable It was quite possible that 
some Indian officials were prepared to accept an unqualified 
plebiscite before the attack, but that afterwards they would support 
a vote only if Pakistan gave more assurances than she was willing to 
do This may have been the reaction of Sardar Patel, whose role in 
the whole affair is not clear Moreover, as the fighting progressed, 
Nehru began to encounter the usual opposition from groups un 
willing to abandon territory bought with their sons' blood, and from 
more fanatic forces In 1949, while first UN negotiations were under 
way, Nehru came under strong domestic pressure for his handling 
of the crisis The Hindu Mahasabha, in particular, attacked the 
government for planning to abandon part of 'Mother India', and 
its influence forced Nehru to say in a political speech in September 
that Kashmir is 'part of India' The invasion, therefore, not only 
altered the situation radically but placed a definite time limit on the 
period during which an unqualified plebiscite would be acceptable in 
India's political climate It was generally assumed within India that, 
after the war had been fought, all Nehru's tremendous prestige would 
have been necessary to persuade the country to carry out the pledge 
With their regular troops facing each other across a long cease-fire 
lme in Kashmir and with un efforts to solve that war faltering 
Pakistan and India approached conflict with each other on two other 
occasions The first crisis, in 1949-50, was precipitated by a trade 
war when Pakistan refused to follow other Commonwealth nations 
in devaluing its currency Then the neighbours were enflamed by * 
two-way refugee tide created by the expulsion of Hindus from East 
Pakistan and a counter expulsion of indigent Muslims from Assam 
where they had wandered in search of work Communal riots broke 
out, and suspicions increased When Sardar Patel went to Calcutta 
to put down communist agitation, he was accused of engineering a 
master plan to expel Muslims Patel, with considerable popular 
support, had demanded the ejection of ten Muslims for every 
Hindu driven from East Pakistan, but Nehru publicly opposed him- 
Relations between the two men deteriorated sharply and continued 
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to worsen. In February, the Pakistani Prime Minister, Liaquat AH 
Khan, claimed that India was preparing for war and said, . . to 
me, it appears that what has happened in Kashmir and what is 
happening in East Bengal are interlinked and we cannot separate 
them.' The crisis was resolved by an international agreement 
estabUshing certain rights for refugees. 'We have stopped ourselves 
at the edge of the precipice and turned our back on it', Nehru 
told the Indian parliament. 

In 195 1, tensions again mounted over frustration with the Kash- 
mir negotiations and a continuing series of incidents along the 
cease-fire line. Nehru said in March that in Pakistan \ . . during the 
past few months there has been constant and continuous talk of 
jehad or holy war against India'. In July, India reinforced its garri- 
son in eastern Punjab, and Pakistan claimed that all Indian armoured 
units had been moved into an offensive position. Nehru denied the 
possibiHty of war, but said the Indian decision had been influenced 
by consistent anti-India propaganda within Pakistan. There appeared 
to be some concern in New Delhi that Pakistan planned to create 
trouble in Kashmir in order to press the United Nations to stronger 
action. In November, Nehru offered a non-aggression pact to 
Pakistan but specified that it would include Kashmir. The proposal 
sounded to an Indian commentator like a gende hint that India 
would retaliate in the Punjab to any further trouble in Kashmir. 36 
The crisis, which had produced sharply defiant anti-Indian state- 
ments in Pakistan, ended after a new UN initiative and the assassina- 
tion of Liaquat Ali Khan. Meanwhile, the rivalry between Nehru 
and Sardar Patcl had manifested itself openly in 1950 during a 
contest over the Congress Party presidency, which Patel's candidate 
won by a narrow margin. Their differences were not enough to split 
the part}- but were sharp enough to make the two men the symbols 
of the right and the left in the party and among the political masses. 
On Kashmir, the division of their authority was not clear, although 
some of Patel's supporters say Nehru had a free hand, as he had 
in foreign affairs. Other Indians in a position to know claim that 
Nehru wanted to earn- out the pledge of a Kashmiri plebiscite but 
that he was prevented from doing so by Patel. 37 The duumvirate 
ended with Patel's death in late 1950, and Nehru won control of the 
party the following year. Politically, the right wing receded within 
Congress, but on the streets its influence remained strong. 
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It was against this background that UN negotiators attempted, 
during the early years, to solve the complex Kashmir question They 
floundered, in essence, on the issue of providing a method of troop 
withdrawal, m advance of plebiscite, that would satisfy both sides 
Throughout this period, Nehru clung to his promise of a plebiscite 
and indicated that it was not mere idealism by taking a stand 
against communahsm that required considerable political courage 
But clearly he could not abandon Kashmir amid India's newly 
strengthened security fears Pakistan, on the other hand, conunued 
its defiance and took no initiative to strengthen Nehru's position 
Instead, it often appeared that Pakistani officials attempted to use 
diplomacy to win by political means what they had lost by premature 
military attack 
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The political war over Kashmir has been relentless and deadly. 
It has been continual since 1947 on two major fronts: in the visible 
arena of international diplomacy, particularly at the United Nations, 
and in the half-hidden politics of the two portions of the severed 
state. The conflict has been conducted behind a smoke-screen of 
extraordinarily misleading propaganda from all participants, which 
has served to confuse and complicate the basic issues and to fool 
most of the spectators. 

Both sides have manoeuvred continually to gain advantage in 
Kashmir. A facade of logic, morality and legality has been carefully 
maintained, but behind it each belligerent has pursued its goals 
with cveiy exploitable method. Pakistan has consistently attempted 
to cancel out the military blunder of 1947-8 by enlisting the support 
of the world behind her 'moral' right to claim all of Kashmir. 
She has mixed power with subversion and political manipulation. 
The pressure of Kashmir, and the insecurity it symbolises, has 
forced Pakistan into becoming the only major power seeking 
decisive military support from both the United States and the 
Communist bloc. India has manoeuvred just as persistently behind 
the facade, since 1953 at the latest, to incorporate Indian Kashmir 
into the Indian Union by political means. The evident purpose is 
to eliminate all Pakistani claims to this territory. India also has made 
its own adjustments to the changing geopolitics of the subcontinent 
and, as one result, had reached a greater power position in 1965 
than Pakistan desired or, apparently, contemplated. 

The arguments presented by both sides before the United Nations 
arc largely diversionary to the main effort and designed primarily to 
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maintain the facade, since Pakistan, apparently, has abandoned hope 
that the UN will hand it Kashmir The real struggle has been 
conducted for mmy years in strategic areas of the cease fire line 
m the back alleys of Snnagar where Kashmiri 'revolutionaries' 
gather, and in secret political conferences These are the meaningful 
areas of conflict, and they always have been Although the United 
Nations and international diplomacy have influenced the situation 
their impact has never been decisive From the beginning, the 
controversy involved the basic question of national security for both 
sides, a consideration that has intensified through the years Each 
adversary has demonstrated that it would accept the edicts and the 
advice of the United Nations when favourable to its purposes but 
would reject them otherwise The quest for security quite naturally 
is of over-riding significance for both countries, and all tactics 
necessary to achieve this goal are considered to be justified, as long 
as the facade of legality is preserved 

The first phase of the political war over Kashmir lasted roughly 
until the end of 1953 It was a period when Nehru talked most 
vigorously of permitting a plebiscite and when he made a number of 
persuasive gestures towards preparing for one From the Indian 
point of vieu, these efforts were nullified by Pakistan's refusal to 
evacuate Azad Kashmir m advance of a vote This created an 
impasse which has persisted, stultifying United Nations efforts to 
solve the problem In late 1953, political developments within 
Kashmir led to greater control from New Delhi Simultaneously, an 
atmosphere of hope that the Kashmir problem could be settled 
through bilateral Indo-Pakistani negotiations was dispelled by re- 
ports of a military pact between the United States and Pakistan, 
which was concluded the following year Although the agreement 
probably postponed the Indo-Pabstani war by a decade, it neverthe- 
less became either the cause or the justification for an intensified 
Indian effort to integrate Kashmir politically The Soviet Ifoon 
then became directly involved and, through clever manipulation 
stiffened the Indian stand and convinced many Indians that 
Moscow was far more firmly behind them than it actually was The 
third phase followed the Chinese Communist attack on India in 
1962 By demonstrating the strategic importance of Kashmir in 
modern warfare, Peking made it impossible for India to give up the 
state under any conditions, and this position was solidified by 
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Pakistan's flirtation with Peking. By 1965, Indian implacability over 
Kashrrur was fully demonstrated and, combined with other factors, 
it produced war. 

Through these drastic historical changes, both principals have 
maintained consistent and relatively unchanging positions before the 
United Nations on Kashmir. With the war temporarily sroing 
against it, India referred the matter to the United Nations at the 
end of 1947 and charged Pakistan -with 'an act Gf aggression against 
India'. In essence, the Indian case, as presented by Sir N. Gopala- 
swami Ayyangar, a former Prime Minister of Kashmir, was that 
Pakistan, having failed to subdue Kashmir by economic blockade, 
resorted to an increasing level of subversive armed combat, starting 
-with the Poonch revolt and coming to a climax with its open support 
for the invading tribesmen. The Indians demanded that Pakistan 
be condemned and that forces under its control be expelled from 
areas they continued to hold in Kashmir. After that, the promised 
plebiscite could be held. India had defended Kashmir upon the 
legal accession of the state, but would have been obliged to do so 
without accession, because the Indian government succeeded to 
British suzerainty and responsibility in all areas which did not elect 
to join Pakistan. 

Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, the Pakistani representative, won 
initial support by subordinating the Kashmir affair to a general 
attack on what he claimed was a concerted Hindu plan of 'genocide ' 
to exterminate Pakistan through the civil war. He demanded broad 
indemnities for that conflict, including Indian withdrawal from 
Junagadh. On Kashmir, Sir Zafrullah denied forma! Pakistani 
support for the tribal invaders, although open support had been 
given since October. Kasrimir belongs to Pakistan, he contended, 
because it is an economic part of the nation and because the people 
would vote that way in any free and overall election. Pakistan has 
maintained this basic position since then and has insisted that there 
has been no fundamental change in the Kashmir situation since the 
autumn of 1947, when all participants expected that it would become 
part of Pakistan. 

This initial debate, at Lake Success, established a number of 
significant precedents. Kasrimir was one of the first great issues of 
infinite complication to be placed before the young United Nations 
Organisation. It could have provided an opportunity for the United 
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Nations to establish itself as the supra-national judicial body which 
many of its early proponents envisaged a solemn court of last 
resort, seeking the truth behind complex international situations 
through its own investigative facilities, weighing sohd evidence and 
deciding each case on its merits, instead of choosing between nval 
propagandists, as all diplomats are under these circumstances But 
the United Nations established the pattern so abused in subsequent 
years of behaving somewhat like an inferior local political club The 
delegates not only tolerated rabble-rousing speeches unworthy of 
the consideration of an impartial international jury, they responded 
to them with emotion and prejudice The voting was influenced 
more by backstage pressures and by the political bias of the dele- 
gate's home country than by sober consideration Whatever other 
influences were at work, India was clearly at an initial disadvantage 
because she was so much larger than Pakistan and was there- 
fore more easily portrayed as a bully threatening the smaller 
neighbour 

The debate further revealed the United Nations penchant for 
using uncritical slogans The term 'self-determination' was freely 
applied to the Kashmir issue, and it has become such a hallmark of 
the controversy that it is used constantly today But self-determina 
rion means the right of peoples freely to decide their own fate, 
including their political future The ideal was formulated by the late 
President Woodrow Wilson of the United States 3nd, like many 
ideals, has had both instant appeal and strict practical limitations 
In Kashmir, the self-determination that might create an independent 
mountain nation has never been seriously considered, for a number 
of practical reasons The United Nations itself paid little attention 
when Sheikh Abdullah pleaded before it for independence Never- 
theless, 'self-determination' has been used repeatedly in the inter- 
national forum as the proper phrase to apply to the only alternatives 
era* given to the Kashmiris the choice between one of two adpeent 
overlords, neither of whom has an enviable record In its basic 
resolution on Kashmir of January 5, 1949, the United Nations 
formally ruled out independence and limited the Kashmiris to 
annexation by either India or Pakistan This would be decided, the 
United Nations said, 'through the democratic method of a free and 
impartial plebiscite' 'Self-determination' continues to dominate 
any debate over the issue 
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This distinction would have been relatively unimportant, perhaps, 
had the Kashmir question not become so deeply involved in moral 
issues of doubtful significance. "ttTien international moralitv is 
questioned, however, there is 2 great difference between the choice 
actually given to Kashmir and the concept that India is denying its 
people self-determination. In the emotionalism following the with- 
drawal of Western European colonialism, 'self-determination of 
peoples' means the independence so cherishedby newly-freed nations, 
an idea which Indian diplomats have helped to foster. As a result, 
no one at the United Nations today dares oppose the slogan, on 
Kashmir or any other issue to which it is applied. Consequently, the 
true division of world opinion over Kashmir is impossible to 
determine from UN* debates, particularly the changes produced by 
the war of 1965. The United States, for example, strongly sup- 
ported self-determination for Kashmir in 1947, partly through the 
necessity of upholding an American concept, and continued to do 
so for many years after, when it appeared to be a workable formula. 
.Many Washington officials changed their opinion after the Pakistani 
attack of 1965. But the outcry from the emergent world can be 
readily imagined if an American spokesman were to tell the us: 
"SelMetermination is a false slogan for Kashmir. Let's drop it and 
start over again.' 

Similarly, India has helped to impale herself on the dilemma 
created by her plebiscite pledge at the rime of the Maharajah's 
accession. That the pledge was given and reinforced by further public 
promises for many years and that no effort to implement it was made 
is undeniable. India has good reason to claim that Pakistan is 
responsible for making the plebiscite unacceptable in New Delhi. 
But this argument has won little response, and Pakistan has gained 
some diplomatic ground, though no tangible benefit, by repeatedly 
charging India with repudiating a solemn international undertaking. 
The Indians have been deeply embarrassed, and evidently their 
policies have been influenced accordingly. They have absorbed more 
international abuse for this one instance of what may have been 
impracticable idealism than Soviet Russia, for example, has received 
for violatin-r dozens of solemn international cornmitments under far 
less controversial circumstances. No one has seen fit to credit 
India at the United Nations with adopting a moral position far 
ahead of the Asia of that time — or even of today. While insistence 
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upon adherence to international obligations is an important and 
necessary fundamental of diplomacy at the UN, the organisation 
failed, in this instance, to determine the validity of the undertaking 

The failure is due, in great measure, to the fundamental error 
made by the UN at the outset of the Kashmir issue It refused to 
condemn Pakistani 'aggression', despite the evidence presented by 
India and despite the logic of the situation In Indian eyes, the fact 
that the tribesmen invading Kashmir rode in trucks that they could 
not possibly have owned was ipso facto proof of the owner's guilt 
Admittedly the situation was confused and the evidence only 
circumstantial There was at that time, and far more strongly in 
later years, a disposition to condone or to applaud outside support 
for revolutions But the failure even to censure Pakistan for a war 
situation in which she clearly was involved helped to open the way 
for much of the disguised aggression which has followed To escape 
international blame and save face, the attacker needed only to 
confuse the issues, disguise his involvement, and insist upon his 
innocence When first the UN, then individual nations, refused to 
recognise any form of unadmitted aggression, the pattern of turning 
guerrilla warfare into a subversive offensive weapon became standard 
Instead of realising the implications of their rebuff in 1947, the 
Indians took a vigorous part in spreading this subterfuge Nehru 
refused to condemn the North Koreans for their clumsy and open 
aggression in 1950, on the grounds that a nation with which future 
business is intended should not be condemned , a point later cited as 
proof that he had no intention of dealing with Pakistan India, as 
chairman of the International Control Commission in South-east 
Asia, long overlooked the infiltration of North Vietnamese regulars 
into Laos and South Vietnam, as well as other truce violations, 
while continually criticising Pakistan for similar infractions And in 
1965, when Pakistan again attacked Kashmir with the same tactics 
as in 1947, India failed once more to convince the United Natrons 

The United Nations began concerted attempts in 1948 to mediate 
in the Kashmir dispute A five-member Commission on India and 
Pakistan (UNCip) prepared and altered a number of plans which 
were finally accepted by both sides and incorporated into the key 
UN resolution of January 5, 1949 It provided for a cease-fire and 
truce agreement, under which the bulk of forces which had been 
introduced into the war were to be withdrawn Under this section, 
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a ccasc-firc line was stabilised. It provided for an area of about 5,000 
square miles, with 700,000 inhabitants, under Pakistan control, as 
Azad Kashmir. The remainder of the state, covering about 8r,ooo 
square miles with 3^ million residents, remained under Italian con- 
trol. This area included the upper courses of the Jhelum and Chcnab 
rivers, two of the waterways on which Pakistan depends. The resolu- 
tion provided for further demilitarisation after the truce arrange- 
ments, with the UN Commission and a Plebiscite Administrator, to 
be appointed, determining the final disposition of military forces 
within Azad Kashmir. When tins had been accomplished, the third 
step would be a plebiscite under UNsupcrvision to determine whether 
the people wanted to join Pakistan or India. The plan settled into 
an impasse after completion of the truce details. It remained dead- 
locked, despite efforts of individual UN mediators which lasted until 
Dr Frank Graham reported failure in 1953 and recommended a 
settlement through direct Indo-Pakistan negotiations. 1 

While many points were raised during Indo-Pakistani debate over 
each step of the negotiations, the essential area of disagreement was 
Pakistan's insistence upon maintaining Azad Kashmir as an armed 
and viable state. From this flowed quarrels over the methods and 
scope of disbanding military forces and the nature of the local 
administration which would govern the entire state until a plebiscite 
had been completed. India wanted to eliminate Azad Kashmir as a 
separate entity, disbanding its forces, which Pakistan admitted were 
under control of the Pakistan army, and placing its administration 
under Sheikh Abdullah. The Sheikh, who had been released from 
jail during the period of accession and named Prime Minister in 
1948, was then regarded by Pakistan as an Indian tool. The Pakistanis 
would not accept his control, nor would they relinquish the military 
symbol of Azad Kashmir's organised battalions. Since then, India 
has contended that Pakistan's refusal to withdraw the forces under 
her control voided the resolution by failing to carry out a necessary 
prelude to plebiscite. Pakistan contends that arrangements for a 
phased withdrawal were not completed, and India used the impasse 
as an excuse to proceed with the integration of Indian Kashmir. 

There was deep mutual mistrust throughout these negotiations, 
which had been heightened by the crises of 1950 and 195 1. Inevitably 
the mistrust would dominate the reactions of the two countries to 
proposals from foreign sources whose impartiality was often 
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juestioned But, in retrospect, the controversy over Azad Kashmir 
eems to be much deeper A certain amount of security was involved 
During the war, Pakistani forces and those under their control had 
Iriven through the passes from Azad Kashmir to threaten Snnagar 
rhe truce arrangement provided for maintenance of an Indian force 
n the Vale to maintain order, but the Indians opposed efforts to 
educe it below the level they considered necessary to hold the 
lasses and to prevent attack or the pressure of a military threat to 
he Vale Despite the previous expectation of a pro-Pakistani vote 
ly the Kashmiris, there was apparently an Indian belief that the 
treaties practised by the tribal invaders might create sufficient 
iro-Indian sentiment to decide the election Evidently, India did 
lot want undue Pakistani pressure from Azad Kashmir to disrupt 
hat possibility 

Beyond that, the constant but sensitive question of face was 
ietectable Pakistan had fought the big neighbour, and the conflict 
lad aroused deep emotions in West Pakistan To withdraw from 
he territory won by arms, while India still held the Vale, could have 
iroduced a severe loss of internal prestige In the Pakistani view, 
t might also permit an armed Indian invasion to conquer the 
ntire state India, on the other hand, having successfully defended 
Cashmir, could not allow it to be assaulted again or captured, and 
till maintain face The Indians could give up the state through 
lebiscite, but they could not be placed in the position of being 
□reed out New Delhi could not forget that the initial attacks had 
ome largely from the area incorporated into Azad Kashmir 

In then* own way, the Indians were fighting for the principle of 
lenying an aggressor the fruits of conquest Apart from face, the 
ffort to eliminate Azad Kashmir was, in large measure, an attempt 
o roll back the advances made by Pakistani forces across the pre- 
rar boundaries of Kashmir Although the United Nations had 
iifed to condemn Pakistan, one of its negotiators, Sir Owva Daxm, 
ad given guarded support for the Indian position In his final 
eport, issued on September 15, 1950, he said ' when the frontier 
f the State of Jammu and Kashmir was crossed on, I believe, 
)ctober 20, 1947, by hostile elements, it was contrary to mterna- 
lonal law, and when in May 1948, as I believe, units of the regular 
'akistan forces moved into the territory of the state, that, too, was 
nconsistent with international law '* 
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Pakistan used Azad Kashmir as the beachhead for maintaining 
continual pressure on Indian Kashmir for the next sixteen years. It 
is possible that this was the major reason why she fought so stub- 
bornly to preserve it and, in so doing, jeopardised the chance of 
still winning the state by plebiscite. By their strategy in the closing 
phases of the war, the Pakistanis had indicated their determination 
to maintain control over as much of Kashmir as possible, probably 
expecting a second round of politico-military conflict. The cessation 
of hostilities without a clear-cut decision was an invitation to 
continue the struggle until one was arrived at. Pakistan had fought 
for a Muslim nation primarily through power politics since Jinnah 
turned to direct action. Looking at Nehru from that standpoint, 
Karachi doubtless believed that he was waging the same kind of 
struggle, that promises of a plebiscite were only part of the trap- 
pings, and that Nehru, therefore, would yield only to superior 
force. But it may be that the Pakistanis misjudged Nehru's strong 
Western idealism. Up to the autumn of 1953, there is no proof that 
he was playing this double game; in fact, the evidence points more 
towards the conclusion that he intended a plebiscite but could not 
overcome Pakistani intransigence, which played into the hands of 
Hindu extremists. The Indian government maintains today that 
'merely by withdrawing its troops from the state, Pakistan could 
have had a plebiscite at any time' 3 in Kashmir during the period 
of the quarrel over Azad Kashmir. While this is not irrefutable 
proof, it points to the possibility that Pakistan made another serious 
mistake in the 1949-53 period by failing to understand her adversary. 

After solidification of the cease-fire line into a dc facto inter- 
national boundary, the severed portions of Kashmir developed their 
own peculiar internal structures. Azad Kashmir, for all practical 
purposes, quickly disappeared into Pakistan and conformed, on the 
surface at least, to the rest of the nation. The poverty-stricken 
area was, and remains, dependent economically on the central 
government. There is no sign of impressive economic development 
within the mountainous area; nor is there confirmation of persistent 
Indian claims that Azad Kashmiris are living under worse conditions 
than before. The Hindu population, which totalled about 12-5 per 
cent in 1947, has dwindled to some 2 per cent. Politically, the 
regime has given the appearance of stability, by contrast with the 
publicly explosive affairs of Indian Kashmir. This may be due in 
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part to the fact that the region is sparsely settled, without major 
cities, and authority customarily rests with tribal chiefs It may be 
due also to press censorship In fact, Azad Kashmir had eight 
Presidents between 1947 and 1964, compared with four Prime 
Mimsters in Indian Kashmir One of Azad's ex-Presidents was 
jailed on official charges of corruption, but the real reason was said 
to be his support for proposals to reunify the state with a semi- 
mdependent status 4 

Sheikh Abdullah quickly became the energetic and controversial 
dictator of Indian Kashmir He dominated the National Confer- 
ence, a party which he had founded, and it m turn so controlled the 
political life of the Kashmiri section of the state that few candidates 
opposed it during elections, and the Sheikh used his jails freely to 
silence other opponents From this base, he vigorously promoted 
drastic political and economic programmes with little regard for the 
circumstances or the consequences 

Politically, the Sheikh drove towards the establishment of self- 
rule and the elimination of the monarchy, two goals which his party 
had long advocated Despite the delicacy of UN negotiations over 
Kashmir, he demanded the election of a Constituent Assembly 
The UN opposed the move in a resolution which India rejected 
The election was held in the autumn of 1951, when Dr Graham was 
attempting to solve the Kashmiri impasse The Conference won a 
virtually unanimous victory Under the Sheikh's order to decide 
' the state's future political affiliation', the Assembly quickly stripped 
major power from the Maharajah and affirmed Kashmir's autonomy 
over all matters except defence, foreign affairs and communications 
In April 1952, the Sheikh repeated this point and declared in a 
speech that the constitution of India could not be apphed to 
Kashmir During July, he conferred with Nehru m New Delhi, and 
on July 24, the Indian leader announced in the Lok Sabha that 
Kashmir would have a special status different from any other 
Indian state Kashmir could elect its own Chief of State and pursue 
certain social and economic programmes which otherwise con- 
flicted with sections of the Indian constitution Within Kashmir, 
the people would have special rights Following this agreement, the 
Kashmir Assembly abolished hereditary rule, thus ending the 
overlordship of the hated Dogras from the plains Sir Han Singh 
agreed to abdicate and his son, the popular Karan Singh, was 
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elected as a commoner to be the first Chief of State. Indian Kashmir 
also adopted its own flag. 

In the view of some Indian commentators this adjustment was 
consistent with the basic philosophy of Indian-Kashmiri relations up 
to that point. The Indian constitution, which had been adopted on 
January 26, 1950, contained a special article (370) referring to 
Kashmir and detailing some temporary conditions applicable to it. 
This proviso was necessary, says an Indian constitutional lawyer, 
because of New Delhi's commitment to allow the people of Kashmir 
to decide whether they would remain in the Indian Union. Under 
this purely interim arrangement, the Indian constitution as a whole 
did not apply to Kashmir. Certain sections could become pertinent 
only upon the order of the Indian President, in consultation with the 
State Assembly. The legislative authority of the Indian parliament 
was limited to matters specified in the instrument of accession. 'The 
above interim arrangement will continue until the Constituent 
Assembly for Jammu and Kashmir makes its decision [on accession]. 
It will then communicate its recommendations to the President, who 
will cither abrogate Article 370 or make such modifications as may 
be recommended by that Constituent Assembly.' 5 

Sheikh Abdullah's position in 1952 was consistent with the 
central theme of independence and anti-monarchism which had run 
through his revolutionary career. He also repeated another consistent 
point, that 'Kashmir's accession to India will have to be of a restric- 
ted nature so long as communalism has a footing on the soil of 
India'. But it was notable that he expressed other views on different 
occasions. In 1949, for example, he told Nehru in Srinagar: 'I want 
you to believe that Kashmir is yours. No power in the world can 
separate us.' On another occasion, he described Kashmir as the 
bridge for the reunion of India and Pakistan. In March 1952, he 
said: \ . . No country— neither India nor Pakistan— can put spokes 
in the wheel of our progress.' 6 With power, the Sheikh became more 
arrogant and, in Josef Korbcl's eyes, more unstable. 'The story of 
Sheikh Abdullah is a sad and sorry one', the former UN official says. 
' It is a story of the patriot, once passionately devoted to his people's 
welfare, but one whose patriotism was too shallow to reject the 
temptations of power. Once a fighter, he turned into an opportunist 
and, worse, a dictator who at the end found himself entangled in the 
web of his own methods and policy.' 7 
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Economically, Abdullah pushed through a number of swift 
changes which created strong opposition and fear He angered 
Kashmiri nationalists by accepting comparatively large loans from 
India to finance improved education, to make a start towards 
industrialisation and for other projects He aroused the Hindus of 
eastern Jammu not only by his political speeches but by an extensrv e 
land reform programme which threatened their holdings, and he 
promoted a method of sovietised nationalisation and agrarian 
reform that raised suspicions abroad of his purposes Abdullah as a 
socialist was not out of step with the India of this period, but his 
open importation of Soviet methods clearly was, although New Delhi 
overlooked the fact In 1944, the Sheikh gave the National Conference 
a programme which pledged the party 'to fight for the poor 
against those who exploit, for the toiling people of our beautiful 
homeland against the heartless ranks of the socially privileged 
In our time, Soviet Russia has demonstrated before our eyes, not 
merely theoretically but in her actual day-to-day life and develop- 
ment, that real freedom takes birth only from economic emancipa- 
tion ' 8 

In implementing this pledge during the 1950s, Sheikh Abdullah 
and his government confiscated large tracts of land with delayed 
compensation to the owners They established co-operatives and 
collective farms and manipulated affairs so that numerous peasants 
were obhged to join them By March 1953, the state government 
claimed that it had transferred 188,755 acres 10 *53»399 tillers, but 
the transfers were unequal State officials often received more than 
the official minimum of 20 acres, peasants less In many instances, 
the land reverted to the government, and in other cases the new 
'owners' of small plots were unable to make a living from them and 
therefore 'voluntarily' joined the collective farms By this time, the 
government owned 87,500 acres 'Exactly the same method', says 
Korbel, *was applied m Communist Poland, Hungary, Bu&gun, 
and Yugoslavia ' And, it might be added, in Communist China and 
Cuba 'It is unlikely', Korbel continues, 'that this could be coinci- 
dental nor does it seem unfounded to assume that the member of the 
Land Reform Committee, Ghulam Sadiq, got his inspiration for this 
policy from his fellow comrades ' Korbel identifies Sadiq as a 
communist leader in Kashmir during this period and as one of the 
leading 'front' men for the numerous subterfuges then being 
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practised on the subcontinent by Soviet Russia. 0 Sadiq later became 
Chief Minister of Indian Kashmir and followed policies which, at 
least, identified him as an extreme leftist. 

Opposition to the Sheikh's policies in Hindu Jammu created 
sufficiently turbulent demonstrations in early 1952 for troops to be 
called. The opposition was fanned by the Hindu part}-, Praja 
Parishad (People's Party), which has vigorously fought control from 
Srinagar. Supported by representatives from the Hindu Mahasabha 
and other rightist groups, the agitation grew into work stoppages and 
demonstrations on behalf of complete integration with India. Some 
dissatisfaction was evident also in remote Ladakh. The Buddhists 
at that time would probably have chosen union with India or 
Tibet in preference to second-class citizenship in an independent 
Kashmir government which had long been inattentive to their 
needs. Apart from the influence of outside agitators, the turbulence 
within the Jammu portion of the state illustrated one of the perma- 
nent political realities of mismatched Jammu and Kashmir. Sheikh 
Abdullah drew his support from the politically inarticulate Muslims 
of the mountain section. Although the Praja Parishad contested 
elections, it could not break the Sheikh's power nor divert his 
sovictisation. Abdullah and his supporters had won considerable 
world sympathy by opposing rule over them by the 'foreign' 
Hindus of New Delhi. Yet, with authority, they unhesitatingly 
applied equal 'foreign' rule to the Hindus of Jammu and to the 
Buddhists. 

Finally, in August 1953, the Sheikh's cabinet split under sus- 
picious circumstances, and the deputy Prime Minister, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed, joined two Hindus in turning against him. 
The opponents had sufficient strength to persuade Karan Singh to 
remove Abdullah from office and to have him arrested at the 
mountain resort of Gulmarg, near Azad Kashmir. One Indian 
version of this episode, published many years later, is that the 
Bakshi and his associates learned that Abdullah went to Gulmarg 
to confer with Pakistani 'friends across the border', whereafter he 
intended to arrest his cabinet opponents and hold a press conference 
to proclaim the independence of Kashmir. This was to be followed 
by a request that India, but apparently not Pakistan, withdraw its 
troops from the state. Nehru was described as violently upset by the 
Sheikh's arrest, an action contrary to his desires. 10 At the time, the 
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suspicion that Abdullah was removed at India's instigation was so 
strong that Nehru publicly denied it Shortly before his downfall 
the Sheikh had spoken openly of renouncing the accession to India' 
The Bakshi had visited New Delhi in July In a broadcast explaining 
the arrest, the Bakshi claimed that Abdullah was removed because 
he sought to achieve independence in co-operation with a foreign 
'imperialist power' 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed immediately inaugurated a regime of 
such corruption, cruelty and inefficiency that it was still regarded 
with extreme bitterness in Srmagar in 1965 He also quickly brought 
the state legally into India The Constituent Assembly, still domi- 
nated by the government, ratified the state's accession to India on 
February 6, 1954 Two months later, the long-standing customs 
barrier between the two areas was eliminated Kashmir's new 
position as part of the Indian Union was endorsed m an order 
issued by President Prasad on May 14, observing the legalities of 
Article 370 A state constitution was drafted and adopted on 
November ig, 1956 Under it, Kashmir became an integral part of 
India The accession of the state was formalised by India on 
Independence Day, January 26, 1957, and the act was made 
'irrevocable' The initial process of integration was finalised three 
j ears later, when the Indian Supreme Court assumed /unsdiction 
over the state on January 20, i960 

Meanwhile, Sheikh Abdullah remained in jail for five years 
without formal charges being placed against him Released in 
1958, he immediately attacked the Bakshi regime for allegedly 
mistreating Muslims and condemned India for failing to hold the 
plebiscite He was arrested again after three months' liberty, and 
eventually charged with treason He was brought to trial with 
fourteen others in 1961, and they were told some time later that 
they were charged with plotting to overthrow the government In 
his defence, A&dutfah once more demanded independence and the 
right of self-determination for Kashmir He was released again by 
the ailing Nehru in 1964 in an apparent last-mmute attempt to 
solve the Kashmir issue, but Abdullah embarked on a highl)- 
suspicious diplomatic campaign which resulted in house arrest in 
1965 This dreary record is not unfamiliar in Asia It indicates, 
among other things, the type of government that the Kashmiris 
would obtain if by some means they achieved independence 
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Pakistan immediately transformed Sheikh Abdullah into a hero 
and thereafter repeatedly invoked his image on behalf of its cause. 
The Pakistanis fought even'' step of the way to halt or to revoke 
the Indian process of legally integrating Kashmir. They used 
diplomacy, threats, constant indignation and frequent public 
demands for war. They held demonstrations in their own country 
and through sympathetic groups in Indian Kashmir. But, signifi- 
cantly, they did not go to war. The Pakistani campaign inflamed 
tensions and made Kashmir into a more volatile symbol than it 
had been before; but it had little tangible effect on the situation. 
The United Nations refused to involve itself as deeply again in 
mediation efforts, although it frequently considered Kashmir in 
subsequent years. Pakistan had no allies capable of helping it to 
achieve success. For all practical purposes, India succeeded in 
consolidating its hold over Indian Kashmir when the Constituent 
Assembly ratified accession in early 1954, and there was little 
prospect of dislodging it by political means. 

India's position had changed sharply and with relative speed 
between the Nehru-Abdullah 'special status' pact of July 1952, and 
the Bakshi Assembly's ratification of accession less than two years 
later. Nehru and other Indian government officials later justified 
these and subsequent events by claiming with considerable logic 
that the Kashmir situation had been altered radically by conclusion 
of a military alliance between the United States and Pakistan. The 
alliance was designed specifically to arm Pakistan against possible 
communist aggression, and a large quantity of American weapons 
were supplied solely for that purpose. The Indians claimed that 
Pakistan intended to use its new firepower only against them. The 
military agreement was rumoured several times during the latter 
part of 1953 but was not announced officially until February 22, 
1954. Actually, however, the Indian process of integrating Kashmir 
began in August 1953, with the removal of Sheikh Abdullah and his 
replacement by the ever co-operative Bakshi. Despite Nehru's 
denials, most historians believe that India was responsible for the 
cabinet upheaval and that Abdullah was removed because he was 
reluctant to lead Kashmir into the Indian Union." While the process 
of integration may have been speeded by formalisation of the US- 
Pakistan pact, it had become -virtually irreversible before the alliance 
was more than rumour. The Assembly vote on accession was taken 
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sixteen days before the military agreement was announced and nearly 
three months before it was formally concluded m May 1954 

Integration was the logical and predictable political reaction by 
India to the impasse over Azad Kashmir The circumstances indicate 
that it was a necessity recognised by some elements of the Indian 
government when Pakistan refused to disband its Azad forces and 
clearly evinced its intention of maintaining a foothold in Kashmir 
If the presence of these forces constituted a security threat against 
which New Delhi felt obliged to prepare itself, all possible military 
and political measures to discourage a new attack were required 
The Indian army had begun rebuilding Politically, the possibility 
of attack could best be minimised by making the territory of Indian 
Kashmir unmistakably India, so that an assault would be clear 
aggression and uould justify response m battle areas more suited to 
the Indian army Defence would be far more difficult, as long as 
Kashmir's status remained ambiguous and undecided The arming 
of Pakistan by the United States greatly augmented this problem, 
by strengthening Pakistani power, but it did not originate it 

This logic applied when Nehru concluded the 'special status 1 
pact with Abdullah There is no reason to discount the sincerity of 
the agreement, since it was unnecessary for the facade of legality 
Nor is there reason to doubt that Nehru was willing to accept this 
arrangement for an indefinite period It is logical to suppose, how- 
ever, that Nehru was holding out at that time against govern- 
ment officials demanding more vigorous action in Kashmir, just as 
he had opposed Sardar Patel m earlier years But Nehru could not 
tolerate an independent Kashmir or an independence-minded 
Kashmiri Prime Minister, any more than could Pabstan The 
Sheikh's intransigence and unpredictability probably eliminated, in 
the end, the final chance for Nehru to implement his idealism by 
giving special treatment to Indian Kashmir Nehru responded with 
passion to the American-Pakistan negotiations, because they 
involved Indian security of which he was acutely conscious, and 
because in his view they threatened his entire foreign policy of 
insulating the subcontinent from the cold war through non-align- 
ment The conclusion of the pact itself would have been sufficient 
pressure to force Nehru into radical policy changes on Kashmir 

If India's reaction to the impasse was logical and predictable, so 
was that of Pakistan Having lost the first struggle for the state, 
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largely through their own mistakes, the Pakistanis turned to the 
threat of greater force. They were bound to build tip their inade- 
quate military force, not only to continue the power strussle for 
Kashmir but to compensate for the security weaknesses of disjointed 
Pakistan in the total confrontation with India. This was a difficult 
decision, which produced strong opposition within Pakistan, for it 
meant abandoning some of the independence she cherished. It was 
indicative of the pressures under which she believed herself to be 
living that Pakistan became the first former colony not under direct 
communist attack to join a military alliance. 

If they foresaw these developments, the leaders on both sides 
lamentably did nothing to prevent them. Instead, as in the conflict 
preceding partition, they mistrusted and misunderstood each other 
and pursued inflammatory policies without regard for the effect on 
the adversary. This was the more remarkable because during part 
of this period, Nehru and Mohammed Ali, the Pakistani Prime 
Minister, seemed to be in rather close rapport. After meeting at the 
Commonwealth Conference in June 1953, they began a correspond- 
ence to discuss mutual problems during which the}- exchanged 
twenty-five letters over the next fourteen months. In September, 
Mohammed Ali conferred with Nehru in New Delhi and they 
issued a communique saying: 'The Kashmir dispute . . . should be 
settled in accordance with the wishes of the people of the State . . . 
the most feasible method of ascertaining the wishes of the people 
was by fair and impartial plebiscite. . . .' This appeared to be an 
encouraging sign of progress through the bilateral negotiations 
which Dr Frank Graham had suggested after the failure of UN 
mediation. There is no evidence, however, that the two leaders 
reached agreement on the substantive issues of Kashmir. The 
atmosphere of accord was dissipated by the uproar over the United 
States-Pakistan pact. Subsequently, Mohammed Ali sought to 
reassure Nehru by pledging, in writing, that American arms would 
not be used against India. The Indians were never convinced and 
insisted that Pakistan would attack. The prediction came true, but 
only after eleven years of peace and many other disruptive incidents. 
During their long correspondence, the leaders never made any 
apparent effort to solve the deeper problems of how to quiet com- 
munal passions and how to relieve the legitimate anxieties of divi- 
ded Pakistan. Instead, the Mohammed Ali-Nehru correspondence. 
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in its early stages, became a facade behind which Pakistan mo\ed 
towards a military alliance that she knew would infuriate India, 
while the Indians began the process of annexing Indian Kashmir, 
to violent Pakistani protest 

To hold Kashmir, the Indian leaders had tolerated Sheikh 
Abdullah's sovietisation, although many of them were alert to the 
dangers and had fought bitterly against Indian communism Nehru 
for a decade accepted the dictatorial corruption of Bakshi Gulam 
Muhammed, although his regime violated every principle of 
democratic government which was being applied to India The 
Indians had suffered what they regarded as grave international 
indignities on this issue, and m response they had insisted with 
increased sharpness that the Kashmiris voluntarily had joined India 
when the Bakshi Assembly took its various legal actions The Pakis- 
tanis, in fighting for the state, had lost a war and had bartered 
away part of their independence to regain military strength The 
government had built Kashmir into a symbol of Muslim brother- 
hood which served, in part, to hold the country together but which 
was also a noose around its own neck, limiting freedom of action on 
this issue Clearly, by 1954, there was no turning back for either 
side without substantial concession from the other, and Kashmir 
had become too much a question of prestige to be able to expect 
concession 

Despite other arguments, the significance of Kashmir can he 
summarised by a broad conception of the security fears of the two 
protagonists Militarily, it provides a point of tension as long as 
hostile armies face each other In terms of conventional attack, it is 
a second front to the easier invasion route through the Punjab But 
the new importance of subversive warfare and militarily enforced 
political pressure have made Kashmir particularly sensitive, 
especially to India In the early years of the controversy, Pakistan's 
most convincing- concern, pwrfcrps, ffas the &ct that, thtcvgh 
Kashmrr, India controlled its vital river ^ aters This placed Pakistan 
under unacceptable pressure from a distrusted neighbour That this 
factor, despite its importance, was not decisive appeared to be 
indicated by the fact that a settlement of the problem, m large 
measure, under the Indus basin waters agreement of i960 did not 
prevent war five years later The religious and political complica- 
tions of the Kashmir issue, moreover, stem from a basic security 
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question. Pakistan was built from a vague concept into a nation by 
relentless pressure on the Hindu majority. Jinnah and his successors 
used ever}- victory to press for a further expansion of the Muslim 
state. The Indians have frequently said, with justice, that they can 
never be sure where Pakistan will stop; the acquisition of a disputed 
Kashmir might lead to fresh pressure elsewhere. On the other hand, 
the Pakistanis may perpetually be unsure of themselves until their 
borders are readjusted and the state is by some means geographically 
united. In the meantime, Kashmir by 1954 had become for both 
nations a symbol of national unity which, if yielded, could threaten 
the disintegration of the home countries themselves. 

These are some of the factors which made the struggle over 
Kashmir into an Asian power clash and nullified Western attempts 
to resolve it; but the struggle itself arose from the basic fear and 
mistrust of the two nations. If these were eliminated, Kashmir 
might assume its proper place as a secondary objective; if not, a 
solution of Kashmir would not sctdc the fundamental controversy. 
For this reason, the Indians have long contended that all of the 
subcontinent's problems should be attacked at once. The Pakistanis 
have merely raised more suspicion by frequently insisting that 
Kashmir is a separate and isolated question. 

Throughout the controversy, India generally has been on the 
defensive and usually has been more sharply criticised than Pakistan 
for its actions in Kashmir. But the evidence is convincing that 
Pakistan would follow a parallel, perhaps more aggressive policy, if 
the situations were reversed and it had occupied a Hindu Vale in 
1948. After events had worn down India's initial "Western idealism 
towards the problem of Kashmir, the two sides fought an amoral 
struggle for an objective that had become vital to each of them. 
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The us-pakistan military agreement established a distinct land- 
mark m the recent history of the subcontinent from which several 
significant trends can be traced It quickly sharpened Indo-Pahstan 
tensions It became a constant factor in the reaction and counter- 
action which characterised subsequent relations between the sus- 
picious neighbours In time, Pakistan used the American weapons 
acquired for defence against communism to strike at India But the 
pact itself, contrary to its critics, was more of an influence for peace 
than for war 

Washington, as is well known, intended the alliance solely to 
strengthen defences protecting the subcontinent and the Middle 
East against the threat of aggressive Soviet communism The fact 
that no Soviet attack was made has been cited as proof that none 
was mtended, but this is not convincing The evidence, although 
only circumstantial, is far more persuasive that the American 
presence in Pakistan saved India, as well as Pakistan, from a dan- 
gerous Soviet military threat Under that protection, the neighbours 
continued their struggle for Kashmir and helped to broaden, rather 
than contain, Sino-Soviet influence India and Pakistan avoided 
military hostilities for eleven years, primarily, it appears, because 
American arms assured Pakistan that it had relative security from 
India War finally resulted from a series of reactions to the Chinese 
Communist attack on India in 1962, one of the most serious being 
a shift of the military balance to India's favour 

Nevertheless, it is often argued, particularly in India, that the 
us-Pakistan alliance was both wrong and unnecessary and that it 
involved India in the cold war against its will Nehru made this 
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contention in opposing the alliance, and many Indians still believe 
they could have avoided the international struggle if Pakistan had not 
aligned itself. These contentions reveal a widespread tendency to 
ignore the history of international communism up to comparatively 
recent years and to misinterpret the significance of the term 'cold 
war 1 as a label for the times. This oversight is certainly not limited 
to Asia, where it is pronounced; it is reflected rather sharply by 
Western confusion over recent events. Yet the significance of the 
US-Pakistan pact, as well as many other similar developments, can 
be fully understood only against the historical background. 

The term 'cold war', as originated by the late Sir 'Winston 
Churchill, was used to identify a new historical phenomenon, an 
international conflict which was being fought with the implacability 
of war but without continual gunfire. Sir Winston applied the phrase 
to the non-shooting confrontation of 1946 between Soviet Russia and 
its satellites and their adversaries— the industrial West and the other 
existing and prospective independent nations of the non-communist 
world. He made it abundantly clear that he regarded the communists 
as the aggressors against powers, formerly complacent, which had to 
be aroused to assume even a proper defensive posture. 

From this has grown one definition that, in essence, the conflict is 
solely a clash between the two super-powers, Russia and the 
United States, which is being waged somewhat on the pattern of 
eighteenth-century colonialism. Accordingly, the struggle began in 
1946 with a race for position and influence in the new circumstances 
created by the Second World War, a race eventually joined, in the 
view of some nations, by Communist China. The newly-independent 
countries and others seeking to preserve their independence can best 
avoid involvement by non-alignment with either camp and by 
keeping the contenders at bay through political pressure. The 
definition, it appears, grew in part from the experiences and pre- 
dispositions of the released colonial powers. It was an essential 
premise for Nehru's philosophy of non-alignment. 

But the cold war imbedded itself as a phrase in the global language 
not because it described a familiar phenomenon of big-power 
confrontation, but because no other term so succinctly portrays the 
unique characteristics of the conflict. It is, first of all, a struggle 
arising from confused and highly debatable sources. Communism 
and the motivations of Marxist-Leninists have many meanings for 

H 
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different men, so diverse points of view govern the approach to the 
basic question Is the struggle part of an 'inevitable 1 historical 
process of 'revolution', as the communists say, or is it a cloak for 
aggression ? For purposes of this discussion, practical communism 
is regarded primarily as a power formula While the ideology has 
great persuasiveness to some men, it is used entirely to gain local 
and international power for the leaders of the Communist Party In 
its international phase, the philosophy justifies and prompts im- 
perialistic expansion which, in the case of Soviet Russia and Red 
China, is also motivated by aggressive nationalism Communism is a 
force that, by its nature and the nature of men it brings to command, 
will continue to be history's most relentless imperialism, until 
stopped by power or eroded by its internal inconsistencies 

' nobody', says a former Soviet diplomat, 'knows better than 
the Russians that the Communist ideology does not play an import- 
ant role in the present Communist system, whatever the Soviet 
leaders have persuaded the West to behe\e' Writing m 1962, 
Aleksandr Kaznacheev, who defected to the West from a diplomatic 
post m Burma, added 

The Russians know well that it is not the construction of the 
prosperous and classless Communist society which is the final 
goal of the Soviet rulers, but the perpetuation forever of their 
political power and their dictatorship Everything else, including 
Marx's controversial theories, Soviet internal and external 
policies, the very Soviet system, are all put into service toward 
this goal The Communist ideology is not the beginning and the 
end of the Soviet society, is not its driving force, as many 
Westerners beheve, but a mere weapon, one of many, with the 
help of which the Soviet government carries on the thought- 
control and the massive indoctrination inside the country, and 
camouflages its expansionist aims a&roatf 2 

In pursuit of their goals, the communists employ an arsenal oinon- 
nulitary weapons which have never before been used with such 
intensity or such primacy— propaganda, psychological manipula- 
tion, economic warfare, 
affairs of sovereign nat 
industrial espionage, b..^ v , v - 

foreign-controlled domestic Communist Parties These weapons are 
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designed, by doctrine, to weaken and, it is hoped, to overthrow the 
'bourgeois' enemy— a term that means all persons and group; not 
under Communist Parry discipline. The bourgeoisie is to be suo- 
plantcd in power by Communist Parties headed by pro-consuls 
who are absolutely controlled by foreign capitals. No clearer defini- 
tion of war has been made. The attach, again by doctrine, is against 
even- nation of the non-communisr world, regardless of its revolu- 
tionary climate or its own desires. Therefore the conflict is theoreti- 
cally the first truly world-wide war in history. Thus, while the 
absence of widespread shooting keeps it 'cold', it is, nevertheless, 
war in even" sense of the word. 

The conflict, however, is not as cold as it sometimes appears to be. 
Military power is the essence of communist strategy, and the 
effectiveness of non-military weapons depends primarily upon 
the armed strength behind them. When Sir Winston first warned the 
world of the cold war, Soviet Russia maintained history's largest 
standing military force in siege around Europe and parts of the 
Middle East and Asia, while the great Western armies of" the Second 
World War were being reduced to a virtual shadow. The West would 
not rearm for another four years and would not complete the 
construction of deterrent power matching that of the communists 
until some time later. Meanwhile, Red China joined the global siege. 
The political and psychological manipulation of Europe, Asia and, 
through them, the rest of the world, depends upon the visible 
military force of the two communist giants and some of their more 
aggressively strong satellites. 

Moreover, viewed globally instead of provinrially, the conflict is 
far from cold. For nearly half a century, communist-instigated 
violence at some level of armed hostility — from war to back alley 
assassination — has been ceaseless. Since 1946, communist-sparked 
military operations have been conducted continually in some comer 
of the world*, fluctuating, often, from Asia to the Middle East, to 
Africa and Latin America, as circumstances dictate. Although 
military power is decisive to the communists, they use it as in- 
expensively as possible, and therefore the} - have added another new 
concept to the standard belief that war is only nation-to-nation 
armed conflict. An insurrection in Caracas, Venezuela, while 
limited in range, may be more important to the world strategy of 
Moscow than a South Vietnamese war. Finally, the communists 
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have confused many people with traditional opinions by inter- 
changing military power and war with diplomacy, used as an 
offensive weapon Lenin, the 'father' of the Soviet Union, was an 
admirer of the German military philosopher, Gausewitz, and his 
axiom 'War is merely the extension of politics by more violent 
means ' Lenin added his own principles to this, the most important 
being, in the words of a modern Soviet commentator, ' war is a 
continuation of politics by means of force' B 

In this sense, the cold war is world-wide, unorthodox, relentless 
and deadly It began, obviously, in 1917, when the Soviet Com- 
munists took it upon themselves to lead and to expedite the 'world 
revolution* and turned their variegated weapons outward Since 
then, revolutions as communists define them have been few and 
infrequent But, m one form or another and with one weapon or 
another, communist pressure has been incessant upon every non- 
communist nation of strategic significance, and periodic upon every 
other nation The Soviet Communists have not abandoned the 
attack any more than has Peking, but they have altered their tactics 
and have transferred their emphasis from the industrialised West 
to the underdeveloped world As long as the Soviets maintain 
massive military power, pointed outward, there can be no solid 
reason for believing that they have ignored the lesson of recent 
1 _ l. _i — 1 „ „„,™. 
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reason to believe they can or will abandon 'revolution' Although 
many influences govern Soviet and Chinese strategy at any particu- 
lar period, both nations have clearly demonstrated unremitting 
interest m areas of major strategic significance to them, for either 
communist or nationalist reasons The subcontinent has been a 
^jjcoaiy jouhtaiy area for Russia and China for centuries It occupies 
a position of particular importance for communist doctrine, there- 
fore it has never been able to escape the shadow of Russian and 
Chinese expansion 

The Russian tsars were envious of India's wealth for centuries and 
threatened to invade her for more than a hundred years Although 
no actual invasion was attempted, several were planned , one of them 
through Kashmir This threat was linked to the steady tsarist 
expansion southward across Central Asia in the nineteenth century 
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In the 1890s, the Russians reached the Pamirs, which arc separated 
from northern Kashmir by only a narrow strip of Afghanistan. 
India was further outflanked militarily by persistent Russian 
pressure on Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan, to the west, and in 
China's Sinkiang province, to the cast. From the middle of the 
century, the British in India were preoccupied witli the 'colossus of 
the north'. They shaped Indian military policy to anticipate an 
invasion aiong the traditional route through Afghanistan and the 
Kliyber Pass into what is now West Pakistan. The Russians were 
halted along the rim of Eurasia, on the borders of Turkey, Iran and 
Afghanistan, primarily by the British presence and by intensive 
British diplomatic and military counter-pressure. In the east, mean- 
while, Moscow continued to press forward. The Russians virtually 
controlled Manchuria, attempted to maintain a major position in 
China, and drove into southern Korea. Alerted, Japan fought two 
wars against the Russian penetration and in the second conflict, the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5, aroused strong anti-westcrnism 
throughout Asia by humbling the tsarist power. 

The Soviets instantly added to 'world revolution' all the imperial- 
ist dreams of the most vigorous Russian tsars, as well as their own 
specific military objectives, in particular reviving the age-old quest 
for a naval port that would be open all the year round. 'As applied 
to India,' says a historian, ' the plan of the world revolution meant 
nothing more nor less than tire substitution of the British Raj by a 
disguised Russian Raj, ruled nominally by the Indian agents of the 
Soviet Union, operating as a radical Indian organisation, the 
Communist Party of India. The Russian line and that of the Com- 
munists often changed between November 1917 [when the Soviets 
came to power] and August 1947, as regards India, but those changes 
only reflected Russia's interests and not those of India.' 3 India 
lured the Soviets, as she had the tsars, by her wealth and strategic 
location. But she has also had for the communists a peculiarly 
significant dialectical meaning. 

Karl Marx discussed the subcontinent rather extensively in 
seeking to establish the validity of the Marxist theory that a historical 
process would inevitably overthrow capitalism. Among other 
predictions, Marx insisted in the mid-ninctccnth century that British 
'bloodsucking' in India would lead to a 'serious complication if nota 
general insurrection' in Great Britain herself.* Lenin predicted the 
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violent overthrow of the British in India as early as 1908 It was 
Lenin who said 1 In the last analysis, the outcome of the struggle 
[with capitalism] will be determined by the fact that Russia, India, 
China, etc , constitute the overwhelming' majority of the population 
of the globe ' There is no documentary proof that Lenin actually 
originated the more familiar statement 'The road to Paris lies 
through Hong Kong and Calcutta * But a similar philosophy was 
preached in 1919 by his chief lieutenant, the now discredited Leon 
Trotsky 6 India was a prime example among Lenin's disproved 
theses that the capitalists would inevitably fight each other m the 
quest for colonies and for vanishing raw materials, and that capital- 
ism would collapse when it passed through the inevitable final phase 
of imperialism fl 

In July 1920, Lenin and the late M N Roy, the one-time Indian 
Communist leader, first publicly debated the question forever 
dividing communists how far to co-operate with non-communist 
elements in waging a 'revolution' in a colonial or former colonial 
area The occasion was the Second Congress of the Communist 
International [Comintern], held in Petrograd and Moscow Lenin, 
in his Thesis on the National and Colonial Questions, originally called 
for temporary alliances between the communists and all other anti- 
lmpenalist groups, regardless of their political views This was the 
concept of 'revolution from above' When using this strategy, the 
communists solicit help from any quarter in order to achieve their 
purposes Roy, a determined and ruthless Brahmin from Bengal, 
opposed this tactic He contended, no doubt with India m mind, that 
some 'bourgeoisie' were so opposed tD communist aims that they 
could not be trusted under any conditions and no alignments should 
be made with them The debate was unusual, for Lemn at that 
point was seldom challenged As a result of this discussion, Congress 
adopted a somewhat contradicrnry /vp^ramme which authorised 
tactical alignments between communists and other groups but did 
not require them 7 

The dispute over how far to co-operate with 1 bourgeois ' elements 
in underdeveloped countries has never been resolved in the inter- 
minable hair-sphtting debates which characterise the international 
Communist movement Instead, it has become a major theoretical 
point in the current bitter controversy between Soviet Russia 
and Communist China The question bluntly is how far the 
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communists feel they can trust men like Nehru, Nasser and Sukarno 
to earn' out their purposes. As in the beginning, India has become 
a major factor in the modern conflict over this issue. Since 1955, 
die Soviet Union has supported the non-communist Congress 
governments of India and has provided considerable economic aid. 
This is an adaptation of Lenin's 'revolution from above'. The evi- 
dent strategy is to maintain the neutrality of this strategic country 
on Russia's flank until internal pressures can create a more favourable 
political situation for the communists. Peking has fought this 
policy as visionary and unproductive, for communist purposes. 
Both sides have sought to prove the validity of their divergent views 
by external pressure on India and by the manipulation of communist 
factions within the country. It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that 
this theoretical dispute was an important reason for the Chinese 
military attack in 1962. The hesitant and limited Soviet support for 
Indiainits conflict \vi th China only intensified thcstrugglcand height- 
ened the pressures turned against India. Its strategic location between 
the communist giants makes India the primary proving ground for 
this theory, one of the major dogmatic points upon which Peking 
and Moscow arc contending for control over the world movement. 

The Russian Bolshevik leaders began their subversive attack on 
British India before they had won power in Russia. The first 
propaganda call for the Indians and their neighbours to overthrow 
'Western imperialism in the East' was issued on October 13, 1917; 
a week later the Bolsheviks assumed power by overthrowing the 
provisional Russian government of Alexander Kcrcnsky. From this 
beginning, the Soviets quickly established an elaborate organisation 
to direct propaganda and subversion throughout Asia. Its initial 
headquarters were in the ancient city- of Tashkent. The Second 
Comintern Congress had established the Central Asiatic Bureau, 
with Roy holding a key position, and it became the first of several 
agencies to correlate Asian communist activities. The first of 
innumerable special communist meetings on Asia began in 19:0 
with the Congress of the Peoples of the East at Baku. The city, an 
oil centre, was in Azerbaijan, northern Iran, a former independent 
state which the communists had just taken over. The Indian 
Communist Party was formed a short time later, and the campaign 
of subversion, which continues, was soon launched, with the help 
of agents trained under Roy's apparatus. 
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At that time and during many subsequent periods, Soviet 
Russia's principal attention was directed towards Europe, but Asia, 
while often subordinated, was never neglected The Far East, 
moreover, has served frequently as a diversionary front to which the 
Soviets could turn when halted in Europe The precedent for this 
was established m 1919 by Leon Trotsky, the Bolshevik leader who 
later was driven from Russia and murdered in a classic struggle 
with Stalin After winning power, the Bolsheviks quickly attempted 
to expedite revolutions in Germany and Hungary, while fighting 
their own civil war and holding off intervening forces from the 
West The Soviet European adventures failed, and Western forces 
were soon pressing towards Moscow Nevertheless, Trotsky, the 
commander of the Red army, urged the Party Central Committee 
in a secret memorandum to open a vigorous diversionary attack in 
Asia, where he believed revolutionary pressures were growing He 
advocated the establishment of a separate Eastern command, 
backed up by its own logistics and industries, to expedite the 
attack India would have been a major target, and Trotsky com- 
mented that it might be easier for Red troops to reach the sub- 
continent than to fight their way to nearby Hungary 8 The plan was 
never implemented, but Moscow turned to the strategy of using 
Asia as a flank battleground when halted in Europe and tie Middle 
East after the Second World War 

In the autumn of 1920, the Soviets launched an extensive cam- 
paign to isolate and invade British India The plan, which was 
devised by Roy and approved by Soviet leaders, called for an 
expeditionary force, composed largely of dissident Indians, to cross 
the Khyber Pass from Afghanistan and to drive through the Punjab 
Roy expected to overwhelm the war-weakened British with the aid 
of an internal insurrection In preparation, the Soviets accelerated 
military operations to consolidate control over the nationalistic, 
semi-independent tribes of what is now southern Russia B With 
Roy present, the Red Army established its authority in the Pamirs, 
after conquering the Khanate of Bukhara m mid-September 1920 
Even under the expansionist tsars, Bukhara had been semi-mde- 
pendent, and Moscow had considered it beyond its sphere of 
influence 10 The Soviet leaders had proclaimed in 1917 'the right of 
the nations of Russia to free self-determination, including the right 
to secede and form independent states But Central Asia was 
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one of their primary objectives, and there was no disposition in 
Moscow to permit freedom in this area. The proud tribesmen foucht 
against absorption until 1924, and the rebellion smouldered for 
many years after. As a further outflanking move against India, the 
Soviets at this time also intensified their penetration of Persia and 
Sinkiang. 

The invasion force for India arrived at Tashkent, its rear base, 
with two 27-car trains loaded with military stores, ranging from 
rifles to crated aeroplanes. They were escorted by two companies of 
crack Red Army soldiers and by Soviet airmen. Roy, the impulsive 
and energetic Indian 'commander', rode in a special saloon car. 
He immediately widened the scope of the propaganda centre at 
Tashkent, trained more subversive agents and began to raise a 
'liberation' army. Tne plan depended upon the co-operation of 
Emir Amanullah of Afghanistan, who had lost an impulsive war 
against the British in 1919. The Emir at first co-operated completely. 
The Soviets obtained an important military position in Afghanistan 
and a virtual alliance with the Emir through a treat}' signed in 
February 1921. The treat}- alerted the British, however, and their 
stiffened opposition, among other factors, forced the Emir to change 
his mind. The expedition itself was cancelled primarily because of 
the new British posture. But the Soviets had also encountered other 
reverses, including the failure of an all-out attempt to capture the 
Persian capital of Tehran in 1 921. 15 

Roy played a dangerous role in another Stalinist adventure of this 
period — the ill-fated Chinese revolution of 19:7. The Soviets had 
manoeuvred Chiang Kai-shek into leadership of the Kuornintang 
Part} - and supported him from within the party. They depended 
upon him to accomplish their objectives of taking over the govern- 
ment and driving out Western influence. But the communists also 
wanted to make sure that Chiang remained under their control. 
Roy was sent to China to carry out this mission, while Chiang was 
leading an anti-government revolutionary movement. Chiang was 
able to turn on the communists and seize control of the revolution. 
Eventually, Chiang broke the communist influence in the Kuornin- 
tang. This constituted a defeat for 'revolution from above', as 
envisioned by Lenin; Peking cites it today as an example of the 
fruitlessness of Moscow's policies towards India. The Soviet ro!c 
in the Chinese revolution was marked by incredible blundering. 
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including that of Roy himself, and callous cynicism Thousands were 
killed, for example, when the communists failed to capture the city 
of Canton through insurrection The operation, ordered by Stalin, 
was designed primarily to bolster his position for a political show- 
down with Trotsky in Moscow 18 In reaction to the disaster, Stalin 
discarded Lenin's tactics and turned to the right This meant 
temporarily abandoning co-operation with non-communist elements, 
under the 'united front* philosophy which Lenin had inaugurated 
in the twenties But Stalin was to return to it a few years later 

Meanwhile, Roy had swung to the Leninist position and, there- 
fore, was out of step with the new Comintern line as set by Stalin For 
this reason and for his share of responsibility for the failure in China, 
Roy was expelled from the Comintern and the Indian Communist 
Party in 1927 He returned to India, where he continued active in 
socialist politics until his death in 1954 Roy has been ranked with 
Lenin and Mao Tse-tung as a theorist m developing fundamental 
communist policies for the underdeveloped nations In particular, 
Roy urged violent agrarian revolution m emergent countries, a 
forerunner of the tactics now being advocated by the Chinese 
Communists 14 

The British presence m India was the major deterrent against any 
revived communist invasion attempt during the period between the 
wars In the twenties, the Soviets, seeking vitally needed trade with 
England, twice pledged that they would avoid 'revolutionary' 
activity in India and other British possessions The Soviets had 
many other preoccupations, including the Spanish Civil War, their 
bloody internal purge and the threat created by the rise of Hitler In 
Asia, they were primarily concerned with Japan's expanding pow er, 
and Soviet and Japanese troops had hundreds of clashes along the 
borders of Manchuria Nevertheless, Stalin maintained his out- 
flanking pressure around India In the west, the Soviets continued 
to press against Persia and Afghanistan In the east, Stalin widened 
his foothold in Smhang during a tribal war, 1930-4, he sent 
thousands of Chinese puppet troops and eventually Soviet regulars 
and Soviet aircraft into combat on behalf of the local governor In 
gratitude, the governor welcomed Soviet influence By mid-i934> 
when the fighting had ended, Smkiang was 'a Soviet colony m all 
but name', in the words of Alexander Barmine, one of the thousands 
of Soviet officials involved He later wrote that 'Smkiang was to 
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become a sphere of exclusive Russian influence and to serve as a 
bulwark of our power in the East'. 16 

Despite their revolutionary and anti-colonial propaganda, the 
Soviets remained conspicuously indifferent to the aspirations 
towards independence of Indian nationalists during the war years. 
The Congress Party publicly complained about this attitude. At the 
end of the war, with independence approaching, Nehru and other 
Congress leaders took the initiative in purging the communists who 
had infiltrated the party. Many Indian leaders were clearly con- 
cerned over Soviet intentions towards Free India, once the British 
presence was removed. The Congress oflici.il, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 
who was historian of a special Nchru-Patcl Congress committee 
investigating the communists, put it this way: 'Russia is knocking 
at our doors and is hardly forty miles from our frontier. If the 
Russians should invade the country — and this is not a fantastic 
proposition — on whose side will these Communists of India fight? 
This eccentric party whose centre of gravity is Leningrad, whose 
head is, however, in the Himalayas, is a dangerous party to be 
reckoned with.' 10 

But Stalin, who never used naked force when less expensive means 
seemed promising, quite clearly had a different plan in mind for 
Free India. As early as 1924, he had identified India as one of the 
most likely countries to fulfil Lenin's prediction that the weakest 
link in die imperialist chain would snap first and then the whole 
system would collapse. There were, Stalin said, promising revolu- 
tionary pressures in India and, no doubt, they seemed even more 
promising to him in 1945. His strategy was to allow the Indian 
nationalists to get rid of the British, then to overthrow the national- 
ists by a communist-led revolution. For more than twenty years, the 
Indian Communists had been burrowing deeply into every strata of 
Indian life, preparing to strike. 

The Maoist 'peasant revolution' in Hyderabad, the urban 
insurrections and communal agitation were part of this campaign to 
set the subcontinent aflame. Moscow, which had been silent on 
Indian affairs during the war, revived its public discussion in 1945 
and, typically, followed a double-edged policy designed to imple- 
ment the work of its agents within the country. The Soviets insisted 
that Britain would never grant independence, as Moscow was 
required to claim by its rapidly outmoded colonial dogmas. It gave 
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the communists and their sympathisers carte blanche to attack the 
Indian nationalists with every possible weapon by labelling the first 
interim government under Nehm in 1946 as a tool of imperialism 
At the same time, the Soviets manoeuvred conspicuously to main- 
tain a position with the Nehru government for possible future 
exploitation Officially, Moscow opposed partition, winning the 
gratitude of Hindu leaders, while attempting within the country to 
fan separatism into a force that would fragment it The Soviets 
gained more sympathy by generally opposing the Muslim League 
and delaying their recognition of Pakistan until 1948 This was 
consistent, because India was the more important target and the 
Indians, in general, were more receptive than the Pakistanis to 
Soviet penetration In one of her first major moves at the new 
United Nations, Russia strongly supported an Indian resolution 
condemning South African treatment of Indian nationals The solid 
vote of the Soviet bloc permitted passage of the resolution in 
October 1946, with Great Britain, by necessity, being opposed The 
issue did not concern Moscow's political or security interests, and 
support for India, therefore, was cost-free To New Delhi, however, 
the question had a strong emotional appeal, and it marked the 
beginning of the Indian effort to establish a political position of 
world significance The Soviet gesture brought an official expression 
of gratitude from Nehru and strengthened his efforts to establish 
cordial relations with Moscow 

Stalin made his greatest bid for empire in the immediate post-war 
years He expanded across eastern Europe, through the power of 
the Red Arm) and behind the screen of" falsified 'revolution', to 
reclaim lands historically sought by tsarist Russia and to reach for 
more He pressed forward, until stopped by political reverses in 
France and Italy and by the erection of western European military 
defences In the Middle East, Soviet forces were pressing Persia 
[Iran] so strongly m 1946 that one of the first tasks of the United 
Nations was to secure their withdrawal from Azerbaijan The 
communist guerrilla war m Greece and constant Soviet military 
pressure on Turkey compelled the United States m 1947 to abandon 
her peacetime isolationism and to aid the threatened countries 
From this basic decision stemmed the subsequent world-wide 
American programme of economic aid and military support for 
more than a hundred nations 
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In Asia, Stalin also outpaced the imperialist tsars. Joining the -war 
at the last minute, he overran Manchuria in a one-week conflict -with 
weakened Japanese forces. Despite formal pledges of withdrawal, 
Stalin held Manchuria until forced out in 1946 by strong American 
pressure. He had stripped the state of the Japanese industrial facili- 
ties sorely needed by Red China. Four years later, after the establish- 
ment of a communist government in China, the Soviets were 
actively trying to detach Manchuria and incorporate it into Russia. 17 
Taking advantage of a temporary arrangement for the disarming of 
Japanese forces, the Soviets occupied North Korea and held it 
against concerted international and United Nations pressures. This 
conquest not only divided the nation, making the south vulnerable 
for further attack; it gave the Soviets in Rashin one of the warm- 
water ports that Moscow had sought for several centuries. The 
Soviets clung to a second such harbour, Port Arthur in China, for 
nearly a decade after they had promised their Chinese Communist 
'brothers' that they would withdraw. Moscow took over Outer 
Mongolia, another area which Peking regarded as Chinese, shortly 
after the war. A second independent Mongol nation, Tannu Tuva, 
was incorporated virtually as a colony into the Soviet Union in 1944. 
During the war, the Soviets had lost their foothold in Sinkiang. But 
they returned promptly in 1945 and re-established themselves by 
subversion and by instigating tribal upheavals against the Chinese 
Nationalist government. Soviet planes again invaded Sinkiang in 
1947, and a year later the province had been divided once more. 
Moscow continued to dominate its section and to seek further 
expansion long after the province came under Chinese Communist 
control. 

With Stalin's dominance over the world movement unchallenged, 
the communists soon launched the Asian axle of 'revolutions'.Thc 
Comintern, which had been officially abolished to please Russia's 
wartime allies, was re-established as the Communist Information 
Bureau [Cominform] in 1947. In September 1947, Andrei Zhdanov, 
then one of the leading Russian Communists, called on the first 
Cominform Congress to wage a total cold war around the globe. He 
established the policy that the world is divided irrevocably between 
the imperialist [non-communist] and democratic [communist] 
camps. He enunciated a policy for India that made it impossible for 
Indian Communists to support Nehru and still be loyal to Moscow. 1 ' 
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A conference of South-east Asian youth, held in Calcutta the 
following February, permitted Yugoslav agents of Moscow to 
transmit instructions for the ensuing upheavals m South-east Asia 
This meeting was followed by a congress of the Indian Party, which 
made B T Ranadive the general secretary and led to a campaign 
of violence m India 

Guerrilla w ars were fought tn Malaya, Burma and the Philippines 
In Indonesia, the Communist Party launched a bloody counter- 
revolution in 1948 against the nationalist regime of President 
Sukarno, which was simultaneously fighting for independence from 
the Dutch In Korea, communist guerrillas invaded the south as 
early as 1948 and at one time controlled two provinces Stalin 
struck South Korea with full armoured strength m mid-1950, 
primarily, it appeared, because a vacuum of power had developed 
with the withdrawal of American combat occupation forces and 
because statements in Washington implied that the United States 
would not defend the peninsula In French Indo-China, the anti- 
colomal war against the French came openly under communist 
control It had been led from the beginning by Ho Chi-mmh, a 
co-founder of the French Communist Party and a Comintern agent 
of long standing who had served m the Soviet apparatus which 
guided the Chinese re\olution of 1927 " Popular opposition to the 
communists, however, had forced him tactically to disband the 
Vietnamese Communist Party in 1945, but he felt sure enough of bis 
position to revive the party openly in early 1951 under the name of 
the Dang Lao Dong Viet Nam [Vietnamese Workers' Party] 10 

By 1953, most of the South-east Asian wars had failed or were 
under control The commumsts clearly had lost their gamble to 
capture South Korea, and with it the opportunity to encircle Japan, 
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Phu, the mountain fortress established by the French in the north- 
western part of the country 

By all these events history had proved that the Soviets were 
embarked on a communist-nationalist dn\e to build up Russian 
power by military domination of strategic territory Neither ideology 
nor communist 'brotherhood' deflected or halted the advance The 
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Soviets, for example, applied the same acquisitive policies against 
Mao Tsc-tung that they had first used against the 'imperialist' 
Chiang Kai-shek. When Moscow halted it was only in face of 
superior military power. Furthermore, when checked in Europe, 
the Soviets had maintained the momentum of their forward thrust 
by striking in Asia. Finally, Stalin had demonstrated an unusual 
eagerness to rush into a vacuum of power by starting the Korean 
War, one of his biggest mistakes. 

There was a possibility that policies would change after the death 
of Stalin, in March 1953. But there was no historical precedent for 
anticipating a permanent change, as distinct from a relatively 
temporary tactical readjustment. Stalin had implemented the dreams 
of the early Bolsheviks, with many detours, as fully as he had carried 
out the ambitions of the tsars. There was also a possibility that the 
Soviets would recognise their defeat in Korea and would resort to 
less costly methods of expansion in the future. This seemed to be 
the world's only chance of avoiding a whole scries of fringe wars on 
the Korean pattern. But history had also demonstrated that the 
Kremlin had to be convinced, at all times, that it would meet 
superior power wherever it turned : that there were no undefended 
weak spots anywhere in the world. The United States policy of 
'containment' was designed to produce these conditions. Washing- 
ton had been endeavouring for several years to block all avenues of 
militant Soviet expansion by the creation of defensive alliances and 
bilateral defence agreements. The strategy was, first, to create local 
defence forces of sufficient strength to discourage a Korean-style 
attack or, if such an attack came, to hold defensive positions until 
American power could be applied. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
of 'defence support' funds were given in aid, so that these armies 
could be organised without wrecking the economics of the host 
countries. Under each treaty, the United States pledged her support 
against communist assault. This threat of American power was the 
major deterrent and, naturally, communist propagandists used every 
means to discredit it. As one result, the enormous historical signifi- 
cance of this pledge has not been generally recognised. For the first 
time, a nation so rich that it neither needed nor wanted more territory 
had offered to risk the destruction of its own cities by potential 
nuclear attack in order to shore up the defences of distant countries, 
many of which had no direct influence on American security. 
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The subcontinent at this time was unquestionably the most 
vulnerable area in the non-communist world It was strategic, easily 
accessible to Russian power and virtually undefended against ma;or 
attack It presented a logical target for the continuation of the 
tsarist campaigns on which the Kremlin clearly had embarked It 
also represented a logical battle area for a diversionary attack in 
response to stalemate elsewhere If Stalin could assault South Korea 
with a North Korean army supported by more than 500 tanks, he 
could fight a simila * r * J T 3 T * 

was possible that, 
had organised anc t l , 

southern Russia In short, there was compelhng reason to believe 
in the possibility of attack and very little reason to doubt it If war 
came, Pakistan as the guardian of the approaches to India would he 
the chief victim But gigantic India was the main target, and 
Washington turned to Pakistan only after Nehru refused to discuss a 
defensive alliance 

Negotiations for the us-Pakistan treaty began under these 
circumstances early in 1953 Reports of a probable agreement were 
published in Washington m the spring, but the conversations were 
deliberately prolonged, and the agreement was not formally signed 
until May 1954 American officials made it clear that they preferred 
a defensive arrangement covering both nations Barring this, they 
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State John Foster Dulles The author accompanied the Vice-Presi- 
dent on this trip Although Nixon was greeted by tremendous and 
friendly Indian crowds, Nehru went out of his ^ay to darken the 
visit by publicly flattering 3 minor Soviet official who was m the 
capital at the same time If this and a few similar incidents viere 
designed to demonstrate independence, they were also singularly 
poor political tactics m dealing with a man who was to report 
directly to President Eisenhower Dulles said nothing about the 
Indian attitudes in a speech on June 1 after his return to Washing- 
ton, but he reported that he had found warm friendship in Karachi 
and that ' the strong spiritual faith and martial spirit of the Pakistani] 
people make them a dependable bulwark against communism 
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Nehru had a period of several months in which to seek an adjust- 
ment of the proposed American-Pakistani agreement through quiet 
negotiation. There is no evidence that he made any counter- 
proposals. 

Nehru and apparently the vast majority of the Indian people were 
dedicated to the policy of non-alignment and had no intention of 
abandoning it. By this, Nehru explained, India would 'avoid 
foreign entanglements by not joining one bloc or another' and 
would reserve the freedom 'to act according to our own lights and 
according to the merits of the dispute as they seemed to us.' He 
insisted that it was a much more positive policy than neutralism, 
because India would involve herself in world affairs and would 
attempt to influence the super-powers. His disapproval helped to 
eliminate the word neutralism as a suitable definition of the posture 
adopted by India and, in time, by a large number of ncwly-indcpcn- 
dent nations. Non-alignment was, and remains, an eminently 
suitable philosophy for young countries, jealous of their independ- 
ence and suspicious of the great powers: new nations seeking an 
international influence that would be impossible to achieve in 
military weakness and passivity. In India, the philosophy also 
reflected other deep currents, including an idealistic hope of a more 
peaceful world, wlu'ch run through some layers of society. Politically, 
it was the one most suitable for the times, and Nehru might have 
found it difficult at this period to adopt any other attitude. He ex- 
plained in interviews that no other policy would give India the time 
and the means for economic rehabilitation. Nehru was also moti- 
vated by his own strong internationalist, anti-colonial views. ' His 
policy of neutralism', says a Western historian, 'was also a personal 
one, but it arose more from calculation than principle or feeling.'" 

All of these factors were well understood in Washington, despite a 
considerable amount of undiplomatic public criticism of non- 
alignment. Americans had not forgotten that the United States had 
embraced freedom with precisely the same attitude and that one of 
its manifestations, isolationism, had persisted until the outbreak of 
the Second World War; but most American officials believed that 
the circumstances of the 1950s had outmoded non-alignment as a 
practicable concept for all but the most remote and unimportant 
nations. President Eisenhower expressed this sentiment by saying, 
in a letter to Nehru: 'No nation can stand alone today.' 

1 
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As reports of the pending agreement circulated, the Indians 
became increasingly angry During one week in January 1954, 
Nehru had to speak every night on the subject, and he attacked the 
proposed alignment with particular bitterness He was supported 
fully by every Indian political faction A virtual war psychosis 
developed in the country and lingered for a long time Nehru 
insisted in his speeches that Pakistan only wanted American arms 
m order to assault India In his correspondence with Mohammed 
All, Nehru raised three objections (1) the agreement would bring 
the cold war to India's doorstep, disrupting the peace that India 
wanted to perpetuate, (2) it would sharply alter the military balance 
between Pakistan and India, (3) it was likely to re-mtroduce foreign 
domination m a disguised form 

Mohammed Ah demed these contentions He also said that the 
military rebuilding of Pakistan would strengthen India as well by 
bulwarking its vulnerable northern frontiers He wrote to Nehru 

We have sought military aid from the usa so that, given this 
assistance to strengthen our defences, we may be able to devote 
our domestic resources increasingly to development of our 
economy We believe that by doing so we can better serve the 
cause of peace in this area We do not have, we cannot possibly 
have, any intention of using this aid for the purpose of settling the 
Kashmir dispute by force 

I know you hold a different view You think that military aid 
will produce tension and a sense of insecurity You also hold the 
view that there is a basic difference between the economic aid 
that you are getting and the military aid that we propose to 
receive, while in my view the difference is merely a matter of form 
and the resultant effect, that of strengthening the military and 
economic potential of a country, is the same in either case While 
I do not share your views, I respect the sincerity with which you 
have expressed "them Mayl Yiope^rtyuaWim^m'ffAkti'ft 
same sincerity in holding our views on this matter ? 13 
General Ayub Khan, as Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan 
army, conceived the idea of a military pact with the United States 
when faced with a concentration of Indian forces during the crisis 
of 1951 He took the initiative and the principal role in concluding 
the alliance " Thus, from Pakistan's point of view, the military 
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agreement sprang from the need to build strength against India. 'The 
ruling passion in Pakistan's foreign policy, a passion which has 
influenced its behaviour toward all other countries, has always been 
fear of India', says a modem commentator. 15 The alliance was 
explained domestically on this basis and perhaps would not have 
been acceptable without India's shadow. Pakistan shared the intense 
desire of other former colonial nations to establish and maintain 
complete independence. Only in extreme circumstances would it 
have become the first newly-independent nation to seek foreign 
alignment. But, with or without such intense fear of its neighbour, 
it is probable that Pakistan would have sought arms from the cheap- 
est available source to build an army capable of defending the 
strategically weak nation. 

It would be unrealistic, however, to conclude that Pakistan was 
not also influenced by fear of Soviet attack and concern over internal 
communism, particularly in the circumstances of 1954. During the 
weeks preceding the actual conclusion of the pact, officials in 
Karachi stressed the Soviet threat in conversations with visiting 
Americans. 4 We may yet have to defend India', said Prime Minister 
Mohammed AH Bogra during a generally anti-Indian conversation 
with the author. Perhaps this attitude was adopted for ulterior 
motives, but Pakistani officials at that time generally reflected a far 
more realistic appraisal of the Asian situation than was discernible 
in New Delhi. In later years, Ayub continued to point out the 
potentialities of Soviet military pressure. The Foreign Minister, 
Z. A. Bhutto, discounting any danger from Peking, said in 1962: 
'. . . given geography and the power realities of the nuclear age, the 
military threat to us, if there is one, would come more from the 
Soviet Union than from China.' 15 

The Pakistanis, moreover, carried out their part of the defence 
agreement faithfully, and in doing so invited strong Soviet counter- 
action and abuse. Accepting the pact required more courage than 
denouncing it. Internally, the Pakistanis in general were strongly 
anti-communist and had taken vigorous measures against the move- 
ment. Karachi had smashed what it officially called a communist 
conspiracy to overthrow the government. The plot was led by 
General Akbar Khan, the former army Chief of Staff and the 
commander of the tribal invasion of Kashmir. The general, a 
number of other officers, and communist civilians were convicted in 
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the so-called Rawalpindi Conspiracy Case in January 1953 ; 
months later, the government banned the Pakistan Commur 
Party Formed during the Calcutta conference of 1948, the pa 
had grown in size and boldness until, particularly in East Pakist 
it constituted a serious subversive and disruptive force 

In addition to its own direct vulnerability, Pakistan was closei 
the already inflamed Middle East and unquestionably more a 
cerned over its problems than was India The agreement with 
United States was preluded, in fact, by a bilateral agreem 
between Pakistan and Turkey, which provoked sharp Soviet re 
tion The Middle East was Soviet Russia's most favourable area 
expansion, because it was closest to Red Army power For m 
than 400 years, Russia had been striving to break mto this regii 
It sought, among other objectives, a warm-water port closer to 1 
homeland than those m Asia, and a position on the Mediterrane; 
This quest had been so significant that Molotov, the former Sov 
Foreign Minister, had demanded in 1940 that Nazi Germany acct 
this area as a special Soviet sphere of aspiration The United Stat 
in December 1951, had officially reminded Moscow of Moloto 
proposals, adding 'In the light of the Soviet attitude toward 1 
Middle East area since the end of World War II, the United Sta 
Government can only assume that the aims set forth by A 
Molotov in 1940 remain the policy of the Soviet government 
Washington had attempted for several years to create an adequ; 
defence alliance for the area With strategic Pakistan, the alignmc 
was complete She joined the Middle Eastern and South-east Asi 
defence groupings (cento and seato) 

Nehru, in reply to Mohammed All's explanation, wrote 'T 
total difference in our outlook is exemplified when } ou say that su 
aid given to Pakistan will add to the security of India We thi 
that \sc have nothing to fear from the attack of any country, h 
lining up with one of the Power blocs brings insecurity and dangf 
apart from this being a step away from peace ,JS 

But the issue manifestly involved much more than India's asses 
ment of her own security position It directly concerned Pakista 
Iran and Turkey, which were interlinked militarily and united in t! 
desire to complete the Middle Eastern pact which Nehru was tryii 
to block Communist conquest of the Middle East, moreover, w ou 
gravely weaken the military security and economic well-being 
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western Europe; and this weakness, if it occurred, would be 
transmitted to many more nations dependent on Europe or linked 
to it. India's own security was deeply involved in the affairs of 
South-cast Asia, although many Indians did not recognise the fact. 
The protection of this area was complicated, but patently no mean- 
ingful protection could be prodded without legal justification for 
the introduction of American power. 

Here was a primary test of the distinctions between non-alignment 
and neutralism, which Nehru himself had outlined. A neutral India 
perhaps would have complained, then would have withdrawn from 
the struggle. In accordance with neutralism, she would have re- 
frained from direct interference in the affairs of another nation. A 
non-aligned nation in the generally accepted sense would have 
directed equal pressure against each of the super-powers to prevent 
expansion of the cold war. While India most certainly tried to 
prevent the United States from completing the arrangement, there 
is no evidence that she approached Russia or attempted to persuade 
her to abandon aggression. Instead, New Delhi, in response to what 
it regarded as an enlarged local threat from Pakistan, consciously 
widened the scope of the cold war on the subcontinent by immediately 
giving Russia a major foothold in India. Nehru had defined non- 
alignment as a policy of 'enlightened self-interest' which, as with 
all national policies, was designed first to serve Indian interests. His 
actions, therefore, could be regarded as consistent. But invisibly, 
and perhaps unconsciously, this crisis transformed non-alignment 
from a philosophy of pcaccfulncss into a practical means of deep 
involvement in the affairs of other countries. 

Nehru had sharply challenged Washington's right to act as the 
self-appointed policeman for the world and had bitterly disputed its 
tendency to insist that the American analysis of communism was the 
only correct one. Now he was demanding, in effect, that Pakistan, 
the nation in Russia's immediate pathway, repudiate the American 
umbrella and entrust its security to the hope that New Delhi's 
analysis of the situation was correct. When Pakistan refused to yield, 
Nehru invited its enemy to expand its position within India. The 
contradictions in this situation were readily apparent, and they be- 
came more so when Red China's attack destroyed Nehru's cqually 
firm insistence on Peking's 'peaccablcncss'. The Pakistanis could 
not be persuaded thereafter that India had abandoned the desire to 
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dominate them They were more easily convinced that New Delhi 
opposed the military pact in order to prevent them from acquiring 
any significant armed force or to obtain the economic benefits of 
American help The extent of Indian opposition, m fact, had 
helped to persuade some Pakistani nationalists to accept the alliance 
On the other hand, the Indians clung so tenaciously to the thesis 
there was no Soviet threat that their interpretation of subsequent 
history was frequently distorted This premise was necessary, 
however, to substantiate the persistent Indian contention that 
Pakistan wanted weapons only in order to strike India That belief, 
in turn, helped to strengthen the Indian conviction that Russia 
wanted peace, despite considerable contrary evidence 

Nehru made it clear m private conversations at this time that he 
was acting from both idealism and practicality, as he saw it The 
only alternative to the impairment of independence through align- 
ment and the financial drain of budding armies was to keep the world 
peaceful by political means In time, he sought to act as 'honest 
broker' between East and West and to tie up the communist powers 
so completely in international commitments for peace that they 
would have difficulty in breaking them This broad strategy, if it 
accurately portrays his policy, had a fatal weakness m the circum- 
stances of the subcontinent It depended very largely upon keeping 
Pakistan at roughly the military level of 1948 While Nehru pkvjed an 
increasingly active role internationally, he did not appear to make 
any consistent effort to reassure Pakistan that it would be safe 
without rearming In the absence of such assurance and with the 
military insecurity created by its odd configuration, Pakistan in- 
evitably would turn outward for arms If the United States did not 
provide them, the search would continue, but, in any case, Nehru 
could not hope to enforce non-alignment on his neighbour without 
making concessions As circumstances developed, India's most 
psisistent cmcem over the us-Pakistan pact was its influence on the 
local military situation 

The United States built up the Pakistan army from comparative 
weakness into a compact fighting force Washington supplied most 
of the weapons, particularly the key weapons, that were considered 
necessary to prepare the country for its dual role m two defence 
alignments American officials, it appeared, seriously under-esti- 
mated the impact of these weapons on the situation of the 
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subcontinent. But the assistance -was relatively moderate as part 
of advance preparation to prevent another Korea. 

The figures arc classified, but the best available information is 
that the total us military investment was $1,500 million between 
1954 and 1965. One reliable estimate, however, places the figure at 
S750 million. In one of the most controversial aspects of the build-up, 
the Pakistanis received just over 200 45-ton Patton tanks. They also 
received one squadron of supersonic F-104A fighters, four squad- 
rons of older f-S6f fighters and two squadrons of n-571} Canberra 
bombers. 15 The Indians were particularly worried by Pakistani 
heavy armour and supersonic aircraft. The Americans also supplied 
most of the additional basic arms, but Pakistan obtained some 
aircraft from Great Britain. India maintained a continual military 
cxpaasion which gave her in 1965 an estimated two-to-onc advantage 
in heavy and light tanks and numerical superiority in the air, except 
for supersonic planes. 

Viewed in the limited context of the Indo-Pakistani conflict, as 
the Indians did, the Pakistani build-up was extensive indeed. But it 
was minimal in terms of Pakistan's position as the keystone of two 
alliances designed to contain the still undeterred Soviet drive. New 
Delhi also attempted to persuade the Americans, in secret talks, to 
insist that Pakistan meet any Soviet thrust in the mountains and to 
provide arms primarily for that purpose. This appeared to be a 
further effort to restrict Pakistani capability-. The logical strategy, as 
Karachi pointed out, was to meet aggression with maximum power 
on the plains. The point was proved later in India, when Indian 
forces were unable to contain Chinese Communist troops pouring 
through the mountains. 

Thus, military necessity dictated heavy tanks and supporting 
aircraft for Pakistan. The exact reasons for supplying 200 Pattons 
were obscured by military secrecy. It seems evident, however, that 
American authorities were seeking to avoid a costly mistake which 
had been made in Korea. For some time before the North Korean 
attack, American advisers had helped to build up the Republic of 
Korea (rok) army to defend the country after the complete with- 
drawal of us troops. In doing so, the Americans decided to withhold 
all weapons that could be used for a major offensive attack. There 
were many reasons, but in particular Washington mistrusted the 
intentions of the late President Syngman Rhee, who had frequently 
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threatened to invade the north Accordingly, when the Korean War 
started, ROk troops had no tanks, no heavy artillery, no major 
airpower, and no heavy defensive equipment, such as anti-tank 
guns The South Korean army was consequently no deterrent to 
Soviet-directed assault from the north, nor was it able to contain 
the advance of North Korean armoured columns The heavy loss of 
life, both civilian and military, which characterised the communist 
dnve southward was unquestionably higher because of this political 
decision The peninsula was nearly lost before American troops 
halted the North Koreans 30 The same mistake could have been 
made in Pakistan, if American officials had been deterred by Indian 
charges that Karachi only wanted to attack India Korea had proved 
that half a deterrent force was no better than none 

The tank and air equipment allotted to Pakistan for anti-com- 
munist purposes apparently served also for several years to reassure 
Karachi of relative safety from any attack by India The build-up, 
it would appear, actually provided a more feasible balance of power 
between the neighbours than had existed at the end of the Kashmiri 
war, when Indian supremacy was pronounced and had been proved 
by the fighting The best proof of this is the fact that Pakistan did 
not turn its Patton tanks against India at the first opportunity, as 
many Indians had predicted, and did not use them until early 1965 
Pakistan, in particular, avoided a major opportunity when India 
was deeply involved with China On the other hand, India, by 
refraining from attack to prevent completion of the build-up, proved 
that it had no intention of launching the preventive war feared by 
Pakistanis Thus, both nations disproved the generalities long 
preached by their fanatics, that aggression by the other side was a 
constant threat Nevertheless, the fear of aggression has been a 
continual governmental characteristic, and each side is acutely 
sensitive to demonstrations of power by the other Instead of 
maintaining an arms balance that was mutually acceptable, the two 
governments without consulting each other went their own ways 
militarily The balance was periodically altered, or seemed to the 
adversaries to be altered, in response to outside pressures 

President Eisenhower told Nehru in a special message on Febru- 
ary 24, 1954, that the pact was not directed against India and that 
Pakistan had agreed to that point 'And I am confirming publicly , 
the President said, ' that if our aid to any country, including Pakistan, 
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is misused and directed against another in aggression I will undertake 
immediately, in accordance with my constitutional authority, 
appropriate action both within and without the UN' to thwart such 
aggression.' He added: 'If your Government should conclude that 
circumstances require military aid of a type contemplated by our 
mutual security legislation, please be assured that your request 
would receive my most sympathetic consideration.'"* The pact 
itself was somewhat ambiguous on the legitimate uses to which the 
arms could be put. It stated that: 'The Government of Pakistan will 
use this assistance exclusively to maintain its security, its legitimate 
sclf-dcfcnsc, or to permit it to participate in the defense of the area, 
or in United Nations collective security arrangements and measures, 
and Pakistan will not undertake any act of aggression against any 
other nation. The Government of Pakistan will not, without the 
prior agreement of the Government of the United States, devote such 
assistance to purposes other than those for which it was furnished.'" 
There would be bitter debate over the question whether Pakistan 
violated this agreement in the 1965 war, but the evidence clearly 
indicates that it did. New Delhi also sharply criticised the inability 
of American authorities to prevent Pakistan from employing us 
arms during the major fighting. It would appear from the available 
evidence that the Americans themselves were too easily persuaded 
that Pakistan would not use the weapons improperly and perhaps 
were too oblivious of the changing circumstances in the subconti- 
nent. The Americans also apparently helped to engender false 
confidence in New Delhi by giving top Indian authorities the 
impression that they could control the Pakistanis more effectively 
than was possible. Manifestly, the inherent gamble in any military 
arrangement of this type is that the recipient nation will use the 
arms as it sees fit without regard for contrary commitments. The 
only significant pressure to prevent an initial blow is the possibility 
that it will cost the combatant nation future American aid. Pakistan 

*An intimate of Nehru, the htc Dr Sudhir Ghosh, says in his posthumous hook, 
Gawlhi's Emissary, that President Eisenhower volunteered to supply India with 
three weapons for every one furnished to Pakistan. 'Flic president further said 
he did not seek Indian guarantees that the arms would not be used apinst 
Pakistan, because he was confident Nehru had no such intention. 'But at that 
time', the author adds, 4 Mr Nehru rejected the offer with contempt because 
the acceptance of such military equipment would do serious danucc to his 
policy of non-alitmmcnt.' 
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quite evidently was willing to take that risk, so there was, in effect, 

Pakistanis could use their tanks for only about three weeks, the 
period of the main righting in the Punjab. This circumstance 
obviously could not be advertised in advance. If there was no sure 
way for Washington to guarantee India against attack, she was 
protected against the use of American equipment for a prolonged 
war. 

A three-week war, with all its consequences, clearly was a heavy 
price for India to pay for Pakistani rearmament. But as an event 
affecting history or governmental policy, the price has to be assessed 
realistically against the alternatives. The cost was far less than 
another Korea would have been, and no doubt considerably less 
than a war launched by Pakistan with weapons supplied from a 
communist source. In the circumstances India realistically had to 
choose between a Pakistani build-up under relatively effective 
American control or with no controls, as advertised by Moscow and 
Peking. There may have been mistakes along the way, but there is 
no serious reason to doubt that the pact was an absolute necessity 
for the entire area, dictated by the circumstances at the time. 

Although the non-aligned nations have won acceptance of their 
philosophy by perseverance and political pressure, they have yet to 
prove the validity of the fundamental premise: that an area of 
strategic importance to the communists can be protected only by 
political means. The premise was weakened, not strengthened, by 
the developments following the military alliance. 
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Pakistan fitted strategically into the heart of a defence line 
against communist expansion which stretched from western Europe 
to Japan. In key areas, the perimeter was solid around the Eurasian 
land mass, but there were notable gaps, in Afghanistan, India and 
South-cast Asia. When this system was completed in 1955 by the 
formation of the Baghdad Pact in the Middle Eist, history's most 
formidable deterrence to an expansionist alliance had been erected. 
Local forces manned a front-line defence which was capable of 
containing the first communist land thrust. They were backed by the 
conventional and nuclear power of the United States, part of which 
was deployed in key positions blocking traditional Russian avenues 
of expansion. 

The significance of this development is often overlooked. It 
constituted the first effective system of military alliances between 
sovereign states in an atmosphere of peace. Nations customarily 
come together under enemy attack, but never before had they 
united so strongly in advance of attack. And the ambiguities of 
expansionist communism had failed to obscure the threat; the 
alliances themselves demonstrated a unity of belief, among Western 
and non-Western peoples, in communist aggressiveness. The 
alliances have held solidly for more than a decade, unprecedented!} - 
long for such agreements, despite many stresses and some serious 
disagreements. In that period, there has been no war and no overt 
military pressure against the nations unequivocally protected by 
American power. South-east Asia, where this protection is ambigu- 
ous, has been under almost continual attack, and non-3ligncd India 
was assaulted by Red China. The remainder of the uncommitted 
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nations are removed from the areas of primary strategic significance 
to the communists and have been protected by distance from direct 
attack The most important of them, however, have been involved 
m armed hostilities of varied intensity, precipitated or influenced 
by both Moscow and Peking 

The record substantiates the thesis that the communists were 
prevented only by the defence line and the Western nuclear threat 
from attempting to seize all objectives m Europe and Eurasia which 
are strategic to the nationalist as well as the communist aims of 
Russia and mainland China The subcontinent obviously belongs to 
that sphere of operations, for both strategic and ideological reasons 
The anti-communist perimeter halted the Soviet dnve and forced 
Moscow into a number of outflanking operations, but it did not 
necessarily eliminate the possibility that the attack would be 
renewed at some more propitious future time In the ambiguities 
of her area, Communist China has continued her strategic cam- 
paign with ceaseless persistence, from Tibet to India to South 
Vietnam Although Sino-Soviet strategic operations are cloaked by 
the catch phrases of revolution and disguised by the techniques of 
communism, they are, basically, the policies of strategic expansion 
originated by the Russian tsars and the Chinese emperors The 
pursuit of strategic rather than 'revolutionary' objectives is easy to 
justif) by dogma The defence of communist nations against in- 
evitable 'counter-revolution' is primary in all types of communism 
Peking has modified this tenet into authorisation for challenging 
Moscow and engaging in armed hostilities along the Soviet border 
Among other factors, Peking ,f * ** 

ing to 'bourgeois counter-rt 

must protect itself Finally, the distinction between utu-iauiiumu 
imperialist expansion for tactical reasons and the extension of 
communism through 'inevitable 1 revolution has been virtually 
eliminated by another unilateral communist dogma there are 'just 
wars and 'unjust' wars In practice, any armed conflict supported 
by the communist leadership is a just war, regardless of how it 
starts Such action, if initiated by the communists, does not consti- 
tute a violation of peace, since it is covered by the 'holy writ 
Therefore, communists can proclaim themselves at peace with the 
world, while still employing every type of armed action to 'defend 
themselves or to aid 'revolution* 
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Soviet polidcs towards the subcontinent in the decade following 
1954 were an indistinguishable and important part of modified world 
strategy which was designed to counter a number of new pressures. 
It was a decade of momentous developments. Internally, significant 
changes were apparent in Russia. They were reflected by the stresses 
which produced dcstalinisation and by those which followed this 
harsh denigration of the dictator. Within the Communist bloc, the 
Sino-Soviet cold war loosened Russian control over the world 
movement and weakened the pax Sevirthj which had disciplined 
this half of the world. In the confrontation between communism 
and the industrial West, the Soviet recognition of the potentialities 
of nuclear war decreed an armed truce of indefinite duration. The 
underdeveloped world then emerged as the only feasible arena of 
expansion, for the Kremlin as well as for Peking. Using the up-to- 
date tactics of Nikita Khrushchev, the Soviets turned to this area 
with major concentration. The emergent nations represented a 
field through which communism could exhibit the momentum that 
it must maintain for survival; they constituted a route for outflank- 
ing the Western defence perimeter; they represented the major 
battleground between conflicting Sino-Soviet 'revolutionary' 
theories, on which the struggle for supremacy over the world 
movement was being waged, in large measure. 

The strategic and 'revolutionary' goals of the Soviets remained 
unchanged. Some had to be postponed, others had to be approached 
obliquely, but none was abandoned. Khrushchev, who established 
the line that persisted long after his removal, did no: introduce any 
new stratagems, for he followed Lenin's book dosely; but he added 
a number of modern innovations which seemed new to a world 
forgetful of the past. Nor was there any concrete indication, by the 
start of 10GS, that the changes perceptible within Soviet sod cry 
had made Soviet communism any less expansionist than before, or 
any more disposed to compete for power solely by means of 
constitutional political methods. In foreign polio* and in many 
aspects of domestic policy, Khrushchev attempted primarily to 
perpetuate the Stalinist system without the widespread use of 
internal Stalinist terror. Stalin, too, had gone many years between 
wars and 'revolutions', because drcumstances were no: promising, 
but he had unleashed the turmoil after the Second World War. 
Khrushchev had taken risks that the old dictator would have avoided. 
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It was Khrushchev who created the only really dangerous threat of 
world-wide nuclear war, through the Cuban missile crisis of 1962 
And, again, it was Khrushchev who crushed the Hungarian revolt 
of 1956 with Soviet tanks There were sharp distinctions between 
his internal and foreign policies and between his caution m Europe 
and Soviet aggressiveness in the underdeveloped world The 
Khrushchev era in Soviet foreign policy, particularly the attitude 
towards emergent nations, is more understandable as a series of 
Soviet reactions to new challenges than as an indication of basic or 
permanent change in communist strategy or intentions The two 
most significant external pressures were the creation of the Western 
defence perimeter and the increasing defiance of Peking 

Strengthened Western defences not only blocked major Soviet 
expansion but evidently created Kremlin fears for Russian security 
With many deviations, many alterations, many mistakes, and 
evidently many quarrels within the Kremlin, Moscow followed a 
familiar central plan to overcome the problem Lenin, when first 
faced by theoretical 'capitalist encirclement', had set the guidelines 
for 3 flexible counter-strategy It was based primarily upon the 
belief that encirclement could be weakened and nullified by political 
manipulation, by playing upon the contradictions within the non- 
communist nations, and by creating such formidable Soviet power 
that no capitalist military attack would be attempted Lenin first 
invoked the concept of ' peaceful coexistence ' in the early twenties 
It was, as Khrushchev later explained, a tactic to lull his adversaries 
and to give Russia a breathing spell Behind it, Trotsky built up the 
Red Army, and communist agents throughout the world continually 
attempted to weaken the will of then- adversaries or, in some cases, 
to overthrow them 1 ( 

Stalin periodically turned to Lenin's use of 'peaceful coexistence' 
and the 'popular front' to gain time So did his first successors, 
headed by Georgi Malenkov, in 1953 Khrushchev followed the 
tradition implicitly, but eventually enlarged the concept In his 
primary campaign to nullify nuclear deterrence and the Western 
defensive perimeter, Khrushchev used a three-phased attack Lite 
most communist strategy, it had a number of auxiliary aims, m 
addition to the principal purpose 

First, Khrushchev attempted to create allies and to prevent the 
further expansion of American influence, partly by helping to 
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solidify the nnn-aligncd nations into a Third World. Bitter Soviet 
denunciation of neutralism was changed swiftly into support for 
non-alignment. Moscov,- began to give economic assistance to 
nineteen non-communist nations, selected for their receptivity and 
strategic location. This was less of a change than is sometimes 
supposed. The Soviets had given limited economic help to key 
nations as early as the 1920s. The neutralisation of a force w hich 
can neither be assimilated nor ignored is a fundamental tenet of 
communist revolutionary strategy. 

Secondly, Khrushchev attempted to weaken and, if possible, to 
destroy the defence perimeter. Communist parties in even* aligned 
nation launched sustained campaigns, which still continue, to force 
their governments into repudiating the defence pacts. These activi- 
ties have been reinforced by subversion, oblique pressures, political 
briber}- and diversionary Soviet diplomacy. Throughout most of 
Khrushchev's reign, Moscow resounded with periodic threats to 
wipe out every important city with Soviet missiles, followed by 
appeals for peaceful coexistence. Through constant repetition of 
threat and promise, .Moscow sought to implant the concept that, as 
Khrushchev said, peaceful coexistence is 'the only alternative to 
nuclear war'. Moscow propaganda was quite clearly designed to 
augment the internal actions of the Kremlin-dominated Communist 
Parties and of innumerable 'peace fronts', and so, at various times, 
was formal Soviet diplomacy. The constant mixture of bluster and 
cajolery was, it appeared, carefully calculated to confuse and 
mentally paralyse the majority of the people. 

Thirdly, Khrushchev launched intensive efforts to outflank the 
defence perimeter. He succeeded, for example, in establishing an 
important new Soviet position on the Mediterranean by 3 massive 
arms deal with Egypt in 1955. The negotiations for this significant 
achievement were camouflaged by the first post-war Summit 
Meeting which created the short-lived 'spirit of Geneva'. Khrush- 
chev had invoked 'peaceful coexistence', this time as a tactic, and 
had attended the Geneva meeting. The purpose was to settle the 
reunification of Germany, but a formal agreement to hold elections 
in the divided nation was never implemented. Less than three years 
later, Soviet attempts to establish a position in Syria, outflanking 
Turkey to the south, were so aggressive and so promising that non- 
communist Syrians annexed the country to Egypt to halt the tide. 
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The result was the first United Arab Republic, from which Syria 
eventually broke away In 1958, a revolution broke out in Iraq, and 
Soviet involvement was deep and visible The revolutionaries 
renounced Iraq's adherence to theBaghdad Pact, the anti-communist 
defence alliance m the Middle East The pact was re-established, 
without Iraq, as the Central Treaty Organisation (cento) The 
Iraqi upheaval was partially responsible for the landing of British 
and Amencan troops in Jordan and Lebanon, virtually on Russia's 
doorstep Moscow avoided any direct retaliation But Khrushchev, 
calling for a new type of peaceful coexistence, created a fresh crisis 
over Berlin by threatening to sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany Tension lasted for several months 

This phase of the campaign had a more ominous aspect Moscow 
gave virtually unlimited arms aid to Egypt, with no restrictions on 
the use of the weapons A similar arrangement was concluded later 
with Indonesia, which provided an outflanking position m Asia for 
the Soviets Each nation, in time, received equipment listed at more 
than one billion dollars The prices were cut-rate, however, and the 
actual value was probably considerably higher These arms, formid- 
able in the areas to which they were assigned, included cast-off 
equipment from constantly modernised Soviet armies and weapons 
which could be made inexpensively in Russia 

The United Arab Republic eventually obtained some 1,200 
Soviet tanks and assault guns, plus auxiliary equipment, and at 
least 100 heavy and light bombers and around 300 Soviet fighters and 
fighter-bombers, including 50 of the latest M7G-2is This power, 
for a nation of 29 million people to meet purely local conditions, 
was many times greater than the United States supplied to Pakistan 
for its dual role m the defence perimeter Indonesia received almost 
a complete Soviet-built coastal navy, headed by a heavy cruiser, 
more than 60 MIG interceptors, including 18 MIG-21S, and at 
least 50 heavy and light Soviet bombers These arms were 
for an island nation which, wfiife totaffing 100 mitfion peopA?, 
was under no serious military threat at that time or later from 
any quarter 2 

The arms were obviously far in excess of the legitimate defence 
needs of either the oar or Indonesia It seems evident that Moscow 
wanted to harness these strategic nations to itself by heavy debts 
and by Soviet control over primary weapons, ammunition and vital 
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spare parts. These aims could have been accomplished, however, 
with smaller military build-ups. Therefore, the size of the rearmament 
programmes indicated that Moscow intended, and hoped, the 
weapons would be used offensively to fight local wars. It reinforced 
this probability by launching and maintaining a campaign to 
encourage war by these two aggressive nations, each centred in a 
particularly explosive environment. Soviet support for President 
Nasser was doubtless the decisive factor in the sequence of events 
in 1956 which led to nationalisation of the Suez Canal and the 
Israeli-Frcnch-British attack on Egypt.* This conflict was halted 
primarily by American intervention, after which Moscow threatened 
to attack London and Paris and offered 'volunteers' to Egypt. The 
Soviet reaction was carefully timed to avoid involvement, while 
obtaining maximum propaganda benefit. 4 Similarly, Soviet manipu- 
lation was a constant factor behind Indonesia's stormy preparations 
to go to war with the Netherlands over West Irian (western New- 
Guinea) in 1962, a conflict averted by United Nations and American 
mediation. The Soviets gave strident propaganda support, as well as 
diplomatic encouragement, to Indonesia's guerrilla attack on the new- 
state of Malaysia the next year. 

'Proxy war' by puppet or third-power forces is also a long- 
standing communist strategy. Stalin deliberately helped to precipi- 
tate the Second World War by giving Germany a sanctuary in 
which to rearm, in defiance of the Versailles Treaty: so Khrush- 
chev's use of this tactic was not necessarily dictated by the establish- 
ment of the Western perimeter; he could have adopted it in any 
case. As counter-strategy against Western defences, Moscow could 
have profited immensely by small but bitter wars between non- 
communist neighbours. Conflict could have pulled dow n the defence 
line. Most certainly, it would have created conditions favourable for 
communist penetration around and behind the Western wall. The 
use of this tactic in the mid-1950s underlines the point that the 
Soviets had no intention of abandoning war as an instalment of 
communist policy, when suitable for their purposes. And Khrush- 
chev's successors have clearly carried over the policy of 'proxy war'. 
Among other indications, Moscow has continued her efforts to whip 
up war between Arabs and Israel, or among Arab nations, or by 
Arabs against the British. These activities have been reinforced by 
heavy new supplies of Soviet arms to the UAR. 

R 
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Finally, Khrushchev through a variety of practices after 1955 
sought to build up a position of Soviet bloc impregnability, despite 
the Western defence line He enlarged his arsenal of intercontinental 
missiles aimed at the United States and the intermediate range 
missiles arrayed around Europe But, perhaps for economic reasons, 
missile rearmament ivas neither as swift nor as extensive as Russian 
capabilities permitted By 1966, the Soviets had an estimated 270 
icbms, a fourth of the American total The Soviets, however, had 
a total of 750 intermediate range missiles, capable of reaching 
targets around the rim of Asia, while the Western powers had none 
Moscow maintained a fleet of 416 submarines, a three-to-one 
advantage, but possessed only about one-fifth of the American fleet 
missiles s The Soviets had kept their long-range bomber force at a 
stationary level of around 1,200 planes Thus they had substantial 
power but were far from parity in their striking capacity with the 
United States The attempt to plant some of Russia's plentiful 
irbm missiles on Cuba in 1962 was a gamble to alter the nuclear 
balance to Russia's advantage The adventure forced the United 
States into further nuclear armament, which shifted the balance 
somewhat more against the Russians Since the Kremlin evidendy 
believed that grave risks were necessary to achieve a position of 
intimidation against the United States, this project remains poten- 
tially unconcluded The Cuban crisis sharply altered the immediate 
course of the cold war, but it remains to be seen whether the Kremlin 
at some future date will attempt another Cuba 

Khrushchev sought to augment his nuclear position with intensive 
political warfare to convince the world that Russia was militarily 
unassailable This, he explained to faithful members of the party, 
was the central purpose of peaceful coexistence, a condition in 
which, essentially, the West would not dare to retaliate against 
powerful Russia, regardless of communist provocations In 1963, 
he claimed 'a victory for the policy of peaceful coexistence', 
because the United States had refrained from nuclear attack on 
Russia and from armed invasion of Cuba in response to the missile 
gamble * Khrushchev's diplomacy, his propaganda, and such other 
activities as 'space spectaculars' were designed, among other 
purposes, to enhance this version of peaceful coexistence The cam 
paign has been continued by his successors In the aftermath of 
Cuba, there were notable efforts to minimise East-West friction in 
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Europe, But the Kremlin had assumed a free hand to involve itself 
in other parts of the world where local hostilities would not threaten 
Soviet security. The Soviets, however, had not realised Lenin's 
dream of establishing such power that the 'capitalists' would he 
unable to retaliate, regardless of what Moscow did. 

In 1954, the Soviet policies towards the subcontinent formed an 
important part of this over-all campaign and, tactically, paralleled 
it, except for deviations required by local conditions. Pakistan's new 
Western alignment provided a scries of challenges for Russia. 
From bases in that country, American air power could dominate the 
strategic industrial heartland of the country. The Soviets protested 
against the bases long before they were built or their existence was 
acknowledged. United States military assistance to Pakistan, more- 
over, was preceded and originally justified by a military alliance 
between Turkey and Pakistan. This brought together two of the 
most vigorous Muslim nations bordering on Muslim-populated 
Centra! Asia, gateway to the industrial Urals. The Soviets possibly 
feared the potential threat of land invasion; more clearly, they 
feared the impart of a resurgent Pan-Islam movement on the still 
nationalistic Muslim tribes of Central Asia. The Turko-Pakistan 
alliance further undermined Moscow's determined efforts to domi- 
nate the Islamic world. The Soviets regarded it more seriously than 
earlier efforts to unite the quarrelsome Arabs into an anti-com- 
munist alliance. 

The Soviets, accordingly, initiated a drastic programme in the 
spring of 1954 to eject Muslims from the strategic border areas 
within Russia, replacing them with more reliable Slavs. This 
'gcnocidal' campaign, as it has been called, affected some 30 million 
people in the so-called 'autonomous' republics ranging eastward 
from the borders of Turkey to Soviet areas facing Chinese Sinkiang. 
The programme was justified as the agricultural development of 
virgin lands, and was widely advertised for that purpose by Khrush- 
chev, But it began under the Malcnkov regime as a massive effort 
to establish reliable fighting forces on the borders. The displaced 
Muslims were supplanted in the countryside by members of the 
highly-indoctrinated Communist League of Youth (Komsomol), 
whose reliability was accepted in Moscow. Further to maintain 
control, however, the Soviet authorities grouped most of the youths 
together in state farms, which were more strongly disciplined than 
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collectives Demobilised army regiments also were sent intact to the 
area, under their own officers, to serve as military-trained colonists 
The Komsomol, says a historian of thistrea, 'will likewise provide the 
vanguard for future Soviet aggression in the direction of the Near 
East and India' 7 The new programme extended to the countryside 
a Moscow campaign, begun after the Second World War, to water 
dow n nationalism by deporting tribal Muslims Large numbers of 
Slavs had already been sent to the cities to replace Muslims sent 
elsewhere This programme emphasised Soviet distrust of the 
willingness of subject Turkish tribesmen to defend the Soviet 
Union It does not, however, necessarily prove that none of the 
tnbes could be used for outward attack, even against Muslim 
countries They have been employed extensively in Soviet border 
raids against predominantly Musbm regions of Red China The heavy 
influx of trusted Slavs into the eastern territories of Central Asia, 
facing the Chinese, indicated that Moscow was preparing in the 
mid-rgsos against resurgent pressure from Peking 

The Soviets also struck hard at Pakistan Typically, they avoided 
any evidence of direct military action But they took advantage of 
every opportunity to weaken Pakistani resolve by internal pressure 
and external flank attack At this time, politics were particularlj 
unsettled in East Pakistan, and the Muslim League was badly 
defeated there in the 1954 elections by a United Front opposition 
The Front campaigned largely on a separatist platform, which 
included demands for East Pakistani independence in all matters 
except defence, foreign affairs and communications Pro-Kremlin 
communists, said to be directed by Indians from Calcutta, intensified 
propaganda against the West on this and related grievances dunng 
and after the campaign A senes of strikes and labour riots, which 
the government blamed on the communists, soon erupted The 
Chief Minister, the leader of the successful coalition, then demanded 
complete independence for East Pakistan and was dismissed for 
'treasonable activities' The Communist Party was banned in July 
Although the communists did not originate separatism in East 
Pakistan, they played on it, and continue to play on it, so extensively 
that it has become a significant factor in the impasse over Kashmir 
The crisis of 1954 was a particularly graphic illustration of the 
subsequent Pakistani claim that the loss of Azad Kashmir would 
inspire fresh pressures within East Pakistan for independence 

Moscow simultaneously attacked Pakistan through Afghanistan 
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The Soviets had actually begun their limited foreign :iid programme 
by advancing credits to Afghanistan in 1950. This move, part of a 
century-old effort to insure the friendship or, at least, the neutrality 
of the strategic country, was augmented five years later when 
Khrushchev advanced a S100 million loan. For a mountainous 
kingdom of 15 million people, this was proportionately a far larger 
gesture of Soviet help than Khrushchev made to India during this 
same period. The Soviets also took over the rearmament of the 
backward Afghan army, and by 1966 an army of between So,ooo 
and 90,000 men had been largely mechanised with Soviet equipment. 
In the first five years of the Soviet aid programme, Afghanistan was 
one of only five countries receiving Soviet arms. While the amount 
of money pledged for this purpose was only a modest S38 million 
by i960, the purpose clearly was to create another area of friction 
or armed hostility for Soviet strategic purposes. 

Moscow had another readily exploitable issue in Afghanistan. 
Sharing a 1,000-milc border with Pakistan, the kingdom has been 
defiantly apprehensive of its larger neighbour in somewhat the 
same way that Pakistan has been of India. The border, called the 
Durand line, artificially divides closely related tribesmen ; the Pathans 
of West Pakistan and the Pakhtuns or Pushtuns, as they arc called 
in Afghanistan. Before partition, the kingdom supported a proposal 
to allow these peoples a free choice to determine their future, 
including independence. The proposal was turned down on the 
grounds that the North West Frontier Province, containing the 
Pathans of West Pakistan, had decided to join that state. This 
election was somewhat ambiguous, because it had been boycotted 
by the Pathan 'Red Shirts'. Since then, the quest for the creation of 
an independent state of Pakhtunistan has been the cause of strong 
agitation among the Pathans. It is supported and fanned by Afghanis- 
tan, with the Soviet communists in the background. Maps of the 
proposed independent state show in it about three-quarters of West 
Pakistan, including the port of Karachi. This would provide land- 
locked Afghanistan with a sea outlet and may partially explain her 
interest in the project. But an independent Pakhtunistan would 
virtually destroy Pakistan. 

In 1955, Afghanistan denounced a plan by Karachi for adminis- 
trative consolidation of West. Pakistan, claiming it would eliminate 
the special status given to the Pathans. With strong Soviet support 
and Soviet arms, the Afghans launched frequent armed clashes along 
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the border and in the areas of Pakistan which Kabul calls 'occupied 
Pakhtumstan* Moscow strengthened Afghan determination hy 
providing free transit of goods across Russian territory, to break 
Afghan dependence upon communications running through Pahs- 
tan The situation deteriorated so sharply late in the year that war 
threatened and could have resulted from less responsible Pakistani 
leadership Another crisis arose in 1961, from the same interplay 
of nationalism, fear and Soviet manipulation Pakistan levelled the 
charge that Afghan consulates were directing hostile activities 
against her and demanded that they be closed Afghanistan broke 
off diplomatic relations Once again, Russia provided the Afghan 
trade outlet and, among other results, American aid shipments were 
cut off Diplomatic hostility and tension continued for another two 
years, until a political settlement was reached in May 1963 The 
inflammable issue of Pakhtumstan remains, however 

The Soviets have been able to maintain the Afghanistan gap in 
Western defences, partly by heavy pressure and by aid expenditures 
totalling an estimated $600 million since 3954 The kingdom also 
wants to preserve its traditional position as a buffer state Despite 
Kabul's declared policy of 'positive neutralism', Moscow has 
established a significant military positron, outflanking Pakistan Bj 
manipulating the powerful symbol of Pakhtumstan, the Soviets have 
helped to produce near-war on two occasions and a semi-permanent 
state of tension between the two neighbours It seems evident that 
Moscow hoped to promote small-scale 'proxy war' for its own 
benefit, even though both countries occupy strategic positions on 
Russian borders m which, theoretically, the Soviets might be 
expected to prefer peace If they w ere worried by a possible spillover 
of Afghan-Pakistani hostilities, the Soviets clearly subordinated that 
danger to their more overriding purpose of destroying Pakistan's 
position in the defence alignments, possibly by destroying Pakistan 
herself Yet, with consistent duality, the Soviets also maintained 
relations with Pakistan and made a number of small economic 
overtures, from 1956 onward This kept the door open for some 
possible future rapprochement At this same tune, Moscow was 
attempting to drive Iran and Turkey from the Middle Eastern 
alliance by a sustained campaign of intermingled intimidation and 
offers of sizable economic aid 

The third major aspect of Soviet policy toward the subcontinent 
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was rapprochement with India. Nehru, impressed by an earlier trip 
to Russia, had endeavoured to establish a strong relationship as 
early as 1946. Moscow recognised the interim Nehru regime the 
next year and maintained continuous relations with Free India, but 
originally Stalin made little effort to strengthen this association. 
India was dismissed diplomatically as an appendage of the Anglo- 
American 'imperialist' camp, despite non-alignment. The Soviets, 
like the Chinese, regarded as hostile any group not actively support- 
ing them. The challenge of spreading non-alignment was reviewed 
in Moscow, however, during the Nineteenth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party in 1952. At that time, the first recognition was 
given to the potentialities of maintaining a separate Third World in 
which, at least, the communists could hope to bar 'capitalist' 
influence. After Stalin's death, the Soviets moved more quickly 
towards wooing the non-aiigncd nations. Nehru suddenly emerged, 
therefore, as a desirable ally, and the Soviets took the initiative to 
improve relations with India in the autumn of 1953. This policy 
obviously would have been implemented if there had been no 
US-Pakistan pact. Afterwards, a Soviet attempt to build up India as 
a counterweight to Pakistan was a logical reaction to the pact. 

Indian leaders welcomed the change, but responded cautiously at 
first, awaiting a demonstration of Russia's post-Stalin goodwill. They 
were impressed, in particular, by Moscow's role in the Geneva 
Conference of 1954 which, on July 21, concluded a ccasc-flrc in the 
long and bloody Indo-China war. India was not officially represented, 
but she took an important backstage part through the activities of 
V. K. Krishna Mcnon, Nehru's special envoy. Mcnon dropped the 
hint that vigorous Soviet efforts for peace would be interpreted in 
New Delhi as endorsement for Par.ch Shila, the five principles of 
peaceful coexistence which Nehru was actively promoting. Russia 
did take the initiative, and her pressure is credited with forcing the 
North Vietnamese and Red China, against their open disapproval, to 
accept terms more favourable to the French than they had expected. 
The battle for Dicn Bicn Phu had started before the conference 
assembled and was lost by the French on May S. France, which had 
been seeking a way out of the increasingly unpopular war for a 
year, was then in an untenable bargaining position. The North 
Vietnamese, flushed with victory, were capable of striking farther 
south, perhaps to capture the whole of the peninsula. But they 
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settled for division of the countxv at the Se\enteenth Parallel 
abandoning some territory to the southward, and for the prospect 
that they might win the entire peninsula through elections scheduled 
to be held within two jears 8 

New Delhi interpreted the Soviet position at the conference as 
evidence of Moscow's new peaceableness, and Indian satisfacuon 
helped to expedite rapport between the two countries This belief 
has had a strange durability m the Indian attitude toward Soviet 
motives, arising again in connection with the revived Vietnamese 
war of the 1960s But there were other possible motives for the 
Soviet action which throw a somewhat different light around Mos- 
cow's subsequent policj First, Moscow was fighting vigorously at 
the time against the formation of a proposed European Defence 
Community (edc), to consolidate and strengthen new anti-com- 
munist defences in Europe The Soviets evidently hoped to persuade 
Pans to veto edc by producing a settlement at Geneva on more 
favourable face-saving terms than would be possible otherwise The 
French did veto EDC, for a number of reasons, but European 
rearmament, although delaved, was expedited with French partici- 
pation through the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation Secondly, 
the Soviet Communists themselves suggest in official doctrine that 
they ended the fighting m Indo-China through fear of American 
nuclear retaliation In the official manual for party members through- 
out the world, the Soviets later claimed 'It is generally recognised 
that the fear of the anger of the [communist] nations prevented the 
imperialists from using the atomic bomb in Vietnam and forced 
them to conclude an armistice * e 

This is an obvious reference to the United States, the sole Western 
nuclear power at the time Direct American involvement in the 
Indo-China war had been disapproved by Washington at the start 
of the Dien Bien Phu campaign, but Moscow could have believed 
that the Americans would be drawn into a conflict continuing after 
the fall of that fortress position The Americans had already serote 
precedent m Korea of avoiding atomic attack from an acme 
battlefield Therefore it is probable that Moscow feared attack from 
one of the American bases outside Indo-China It would seem, then, 
that Moscow's 'peaceableness' in this instance was dictated by the 
Western defence perimeter and the Soviet desire to weaken it, 
rather than by any change in attitude The prospective importance 
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of the new American position in Pakistan may have hcen a more 
powerful influence for peace than all Mcnon's lobbying. Moscow 
frequently jeopardises the interests of local Communist Parties for 
its own ends. But it had never done so for the sole purpose of 
winning a nation's friendship ; a political emotion which communism 
docs not recognise. 

The Soviets inaugurated a fairly extensive economic aid pro- 
gramme to India by pledging funds in February 1954, for construc- 
tion of the Bhilai steel mill, a cherished Indian project. The 
agreement was signed the next year. Since then, Soviet economic 
assistance has totalled somewhat less than one-fourth of the S6 
billion which the United States has provided between 1951 and 
mid-1965. Soviet assistance, augmented by considerable technical 
help, has been a significant factor in India's development. It has 
provided the foundation for political relationships which, on the 
whole, have been smooth. 

In mid-1955, Nehru received a warm welcome during 3 state 
visit to Russia. In November and December, Khrushchev and the 
former Premier, Bulganin, swept through India in an unprecedented 
foreign tour. They observed all the amenities, 'said the correct 
things', as Nehru later commented, and drew great crowds. Apart 
from the novelty of the event, India was receptive, in the words of 
a pro-Soviet Indian, because '. . . the people of India sec in the 
Soviet Union a friend — and a friend who, to all appearances, de- 
mands nothing from them except friendship.' 10 This was, of course, 
the impression sought by the Soviet leaders. Khrushchev adopted 
Russia's strongest stand on Kashmir by fully endorsing the Indian 
position. 'The question of Kashmir', he told a rally in Srinagar, 'as 
one of the States of the Republic of India has already been decided 
by the people of Kashmir.' Me kept his reservations to himself. 
Bulganin salved another Indian sore spot by proclaiming: '. . . there 
is no justification for the Portuguese colony of Goa to exist on the 
ancient soil of India.' These two statements provided the basis for 
surprisingly strong and durable Indian belief in the permanence 
and inflexibility of Soviet support. 

The next year, Khrushchev offered to supply India with any and 
all arms she needed, with no restraints on their use, following the 
pattern of agreements with the UAR and Indonesia. 11 The Indians 
rejected the proposal, partly because of the United States guarantee 
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that American weapons would not be used against them by Pakistan 
The rejection was remarkable, under the prevailing circumstances, 
for India was smarting still from the us-Pakistan alliance and from 
continued frustration over Kashmir By it, the Indians saved 
themselves serious problems, including heavy economic dependence 
on Moscow They also illustrated the basic non aggressiveness of 
the Indian government The offer was kept secret, however, and 
from pubhc appearances all that Pakistan might have seen was a 
subtle but definite stiffening of the Indian position thereafter 
Soviet motives seemed clear, m the global context India was being 
placed in a special category, along with the UAR and Indonesia, for 
unlimited rearmament Not even Red China, it appears, has been 
given such support, and only Iraq, of the four other nations aided 
militarily by Moscow, had received substantial amounts of equip 
ment Moscow obviously expected, or hoped for, conflict m the 
subcontinent, and considered it the third promising area for 'proxy 
war' No doubt, it believed that Kashmir was as inflammable as 
Israel and West Irian had been, particularly under Soviet manipula- 
tion If India failed to attack with Soviet weapons, Pabstan might 
be goaded into preventive war against massive Indian rearmament 
Arms also represented a quick and effective way of securing a 
dominant Soviet position In offering them, Moscow again empha- 
sised the strategic significance of India 

The Soviets evidently had a triple interest in war on the sub- 
continent First, a conflict could precipitate a number of possible 
circumstances to drive Pabstan from her Western alignment, thus 
destroying the American position on the rim of Russia The 
Pakistanis, for example, could lose so much equipment in battle 
and could find Washington so reluctant to rearm them that they 
might turn to Russia This potentiality developed with a reverse 
twist after the conflict of 1965 when Rawalpindi turned to Peking, as 
well as Moscow, for military help after the Americans restricted arms 
shipments Secondly, war could produce conditions which would 
permit Soviet puppets to intervene and occupy areas of prime 



non-communist conflict At least, such a war would permit 
Moscow to increase its influence over the belligerent government 
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of its choice, in this case India, while expanding the under- 
ground influence of communism in the resultant unrest among 
the masses. Finally, failing its own expansion, the Kremlin had a 
primary interest in encouraging non-aiigncd India to capture Azad 
Kashmir. 

Moscow has a vital strategic interest in all of Kashmir. But the 
region from Gilgit northward, now part of Pakistan-controlled Azad 
Kashmir, is particularly significant to it. During the nineteenth 
century, the rival ambitions of tsarist Russia and British India 
threatened a collision in this area. The two powers deliberately 
created a buffer zone by agreeing in 1898 to cede a narrow wedge of 
land, called Wakhan, to Afghanistan. The strip, some forty miles 
wide, still divides Soviet-controlled Pamir and northern Kashmir. 
The Anglo-Russian agreement also handed over the eastern portion 
of the buffer zone to Sinkiang, then only nominally controlled by 
the Chinese. Included were lands lying northward of Mintaka Pass, 
a main mountain gateway to northern Kashmir. For strategic 
reasons, the tsarist Russians and the Soviets have maintained 
military positions down to the northern reaches of the pass, through 
the co-operation of local tribes. Some 125 miles southward, at 
Gilgit, an airfield had been maintained for some time, and the 
Americans improved it after their 1954 agreement with Pakistan; 
but informed officials say it was not made into die major air base 
claimed by many Indians, though the position docs have the 
potentiality for serving medium-range bombers. From Gilgit, says 
a knowledgeable Indian writer on this area, 'the whole of the Pamir 
region could be controlled and Soviet Central Asia threatened'. 
This writer, Dr Satyanarayan Sinha, is a former Comintern- 
trained communist and captain in the Soviet army who broke with 
the movement when he became convinced that Moscow wanted to 
dominate India. The air position at Gilgit has a further strategic 
significance: to counter military pressure from Sinkiang. When the 
Soviet Union virtually took over Sinkiang in the mid-^os, for 
example, British Indian authorities quickly assumed administrative 
control over Gilgit. 

Citing Gilgit, Dr Sinha says: 'Military considerations forced them 
[the Soviets]" to join hands with India on the Kashmir question and 
proclaim Gilgit a part of India. She declared that Pakistan had no 
right to occupy Gilgit or to allow the Americans to build an 
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anti-Soviet base there *" This was, obviouslj, only one aspect of 
Moscow's strategic concern over the American presence in Pakistan 
and the threat to Central Asia would exist even if there had been no 
American influence in that country The Soviets could not tolerate 
the presence of a strong hostile power in Gilgit and its surroundings, 
nor, perhaps, in central Kashmir, from where long-range aircraft 
could harass the Central Asian territories 

There is strong evidence that the Soviets have consistently 
manoeuvred to insure communist domination over the whole of 
Kashmir, a strategy indicated by communist activities within the 
state Dr Smha gave to the Indian government a map drawn up in 
1947 by the Soviet-dominated Comintern, showing a substantial 
portion of Ladakh, in eastern Kashmir, as a Chinese territory 
Kashmir was designated as British, a label evidently designed to 
legitimise a Soviet effort to 'liberate' the territory, as a hostile 
base aimed at Russia The same map also showed substantial por- 
tions of the North East Frontier Agency, in the vulnerable eastern 
sector of India, as being Chinese 13 

For the first four years of the United Nations debate over Kashmir, 
the Soviets remained silent, probably awaiting the most opportune 
time to intervene When Jacob Malik, the Soviet UN representa- 
tive, broke the silence m 1952, he clearly indicated Moscow's 
strategic interest in the territory As so often happens, he also 
outlined Soviet intentions by charging his adversaries with the same 
motives He attacked UN proposals for Kashmir as 'annexationist, 
imperialist' plans of Great Britain and the United States 'The 
purpose of these plans', he said, 'is interference by the United 
States and the United Kingdom in the internal affairs of Kashmir, 
the prolongation of the dispute between India and Pakistan on the 
question of Kashmir, and the conversion of Kashmir into a 
protectorate of the United States and the United Kingdom 
Fmauy, tfte propose of" these ghas is to secure Jff^vwm 
of Anglo-American troops into the territory of Kashmir and convert 
Kashmir into an Anglo-American colony and a mihtar) and strategic 
base >14 Malik particularly attacked a Pakistani proposal to police 
Kashmir with Commonwealth troops, a plan that clearly would ha\e 
interfered with Soviet intentions and would have placed foreign 
military power unacceptably close to Russia 
This line, which was good propaganda as well as basic strategy, 
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was echoed repeatedly by communist and pro-communist leaders 
in Kashmir and India. The Indian Communists concentrated on 
Kashmir, after their defeat in Hyderabad, and soon were deeply 
involved in its affairs. Apart from blatant propaganda, they held 
Soviet-style 'peace' conferences, infiltrated political and labour 
unions and helped to create violent riots in Jammu in 1953. The 
Communists, under evident Moscow control, originally supported 
Sheikh Abdullah and his Soviet-style 'reform' government, into 
which they penetrated deeply. They also supported his dream of 
independence, probably in hopes of capitalising on it, until the crisis 
of mid-1953: then they jumped to the winner of the intra-cabinct 
fight, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed. Josef Korbcl, the former 
UK observer in Kashmir, writing at that time, says that in the 
Bakshi's India-backed government . . three out of five ministers 
. . . and heads of several important departments arc now Communists 
or fellow-travellers.' And Abdullah, 'for six years their protector 
and protege, was now branded as a traitor and a lackey of American 
imperialists.' 14 

In the mid-1950s, however, the possibility that the Soviets could 
co-opcratc with Red China in the division of Kashmir apparently 
ended. Instead, Moscow had to face the reality that Peking might 
be the hostile power it could not tolerate in Kashmir. Hidden 
tensions had existed for decades between the Sonet and Chinese 
Communists, and the Mao Tsc-tung regime was profoundly dis- 
trusted by Moscow from the beginning. Mao's ambitions to make 
the Comintern plans for control of the Himalayas a purely Chinese 
project were clear by the mid-1950s. Border skirmishes had appar- 
ently already been fought before 1954, when the Soviets resettled 
areas of Central Asia opposite Sinkiang in the mass deportation of 
Muslims which followed the US-Pakistan military pact. A decade 
later, the Chinese had acquired control of lands south of Mintaka 
Pass, through agreement with Pakistan, and were in a position to 
dominate Gilgit. 

By the time of Khrushchev's offer, therefore, the Soviets were 
probably interested in encouraging India to capture Azad Kashmir. 
They obviously had not abandoned their own long-range ambitions 
to dominate Kashmir and to profit, as fully as possible, from 
immediate tensions over it. Until Soviet control could be assured, 
Moscow's policy could best be served by placing the Gilgit region 
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under Indian, instead of Pakistani, control This evidently became 

increasingly important as Chinese encroachment continued 

Khrushchev therefore supported the Indian position on this vital 
question with considerable vigour Yet he reserved the opportumt} 
to accomplish his central purposes, neutralisation of American and 
eventuallj , Chinese power m the centre of Asia, through diplomatic 
pressure and enticement of Pakistan Consequently, he followed an 
ambivalent policy on Kashmir from the beginning 

When Khrushchev gave his verbal support to India in 1955, he 
carefully specified that the issue had been 1 decided by the people of 
Kashmir' This had been the Indian government's standpoint since 
the middle of the year and would continue to be its official position 
It was based on the contention that the legal actions taken 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed's government and the Constituent 
Assembly represented the freely-expressed electoral will of the 
people The late Pandit Govmd Ballabh Pant, then India's Home 
Minister, established the precedent by saying in a speech on July 7, 
1 955 ' Kashmir's accession was a reality which could not be changed 
because the people, through their representatives in the Constituent 
Assembly, had decided to remain with India ' The Assembly was 
controlled, however, by the Balshi's National Conference Party 
Only five of the seventy-five seats had been contested in the 1951 
elections, mostly in Hindu Jammu The freedom of this and the 
1957 and 1962 elections in Indian Kashmir, where contested seats 
have not exceeded 50 per cent, has been questioned The people of 
the Vale m particular, it was charged, had been dominated by the 
pro-Indian National Conference and intimidated by the presence of 
sizable Indian troop contingents The troops were relatively mcon 
spicuous, however, and wielded doubtful political influence The 
ability of the illiterate Kashmiris to vote freely, under any conditions 
is disputable, in view of their tendency to follow the most ruthless 
political force and the most demagogic leaders Nevertheless, the 
charges have severely embarrassed New Delhi, for they strike at the 
basis of its legal case for integrating Kashmir 

Khrushchev's gratuitous support, therefore, was gratefully 
accepted m India and generally regarded as unequivocal But three 
months later, on March 25, 1956, Anastas I Mikoyan, then First 
Deputy Premier of Russia, gave a different version to the Pakistanis 
He said in a speech at Karachi that the future of Kashmir was 
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indefinite and ultimately would be determined by the people of the 
state. Thus, in the view of an Indian writer, Mikoyan provided 'a 
clear opening for a voile-face, should it become necessary- in the 
Soviet interests V* 

During 1956, Nehru abandoned his talk of plebiscite and stressed 
that the Kashmiri situation had been changed by recent events. He 
made it clear that he was referring primarily to Pakistan's military 
pact with the United States and her association with Middle Eastern 
and South-cast Asian defence alignments. But he also publicly 
welcomed the Khrushchcv-Bulganin support. On March 29, he 
told the Lok Sabha : 'I have made it clear to the Pakistan Representa- 
tives that while I am prepared to discuss any aspect of the [Kashmir] 
question if they want to be realistic, they must accept and take into 
consideration all that has happened in the last seven or eight years 
and not talk in terms of eight or nine years ago. The only alternative 
is a continuing deadlock in our talks.' On April 2, he was asked in a 
press conference: 'An inference has been drawn that you do not 
want now any plebiscite to be held in Kashmir. Is it correct?' In 
reply, Nehru said: 'Largely so; I shall explain myself. What I have 
said was that we have tried and discussed the question of plebiscite 
for six or seven years, but the preconditions have not been fulfilled. 
Meanwhile, other things have taken place, like the military aid, 
etc., which have increased tremendously the difficulties of this 
problem.' Eleven days later, he proposed the partition of Kashmir 
along the cease-fire line, an idea which the Indians followed up in 
subsequent negotiations. 'I am willing', he said in a public speech, 
'to accept that the question of the part of Kashmir which is under 
you should be settled by demarcating the border on the basis of the 
present cease-fire line. Wc have no desire to take it by fighting.' 17 

Pakistan brought Kashmir before the United Nations again in 
early 1957. On January 24, the Security Council passed a new 
resolution which specified that 'the final disposition of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir will be made in accordance with the will of 
the people expressed through the democratic method of a free and 
impartial plebiscite conducted under the auspices of the United 
Nations . . .' In this first test of Soviet-Indian rapport, the Soviet 
delegate merely abstained. Two days later, India proceeded with the 
ceremony that finalised the accession of Kashmir as 'irrevocable'. 
Thus she formally assumed a position which, it has been charged, 
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placed her in defiance of an official UN edict The Soviets had been of 
no help to New Delhi But they quickly used the veto on their own 
behalf in a subsequent instance They Med a draft resolution of 
February 20, which provided for exploration of a Pakistani sugges- 
tion to station a temporary UN force in Kashmir, pending final 
solution Soviet opposition resulted m a substitute plan which 
provided only that the Council President would re-survey the 
situation In vetoing the possibility of raising a UN peace-keeping 
force for Kashmir, the Soviets aided India, which objected to the 
stationing of foreign troops on what she regarded as her own soil 
More notably, this action prevented the prospect of placing a un 
force near the Soviet border 

In 1962, the Soviets used the veto again on Kashmir under puzz 
ling circumstances The vetoed resolution, which was presented on 
June 22, was unusually innocuous It merely offered the good 
offices of the UN and asked the two countries 'to solve the Kashmir 
problem by using the provisions of the UN charter by negotiations, 
mediation, arbitration or any other mode of choice' This was a 
pronounced retreat from the organisation's insistence upon a 
plebiscite, as contained in the 1957 resolution, and its acceptance 
might have eliminated the question of plebiscite, which India has 
found so embarrassing The late UN Secretary-General, Dag 
HammarsVjold, had adopted the position regarding a plebiscite m 
Kashmir that * the UN decision is valid until it has been mvah 
dated by the organ which took it " 18 Thus, the Soviet veto froze the 
Security Council in the hard-line 1957 position and prevented a 
softened attitude favourable to India The status quo was preserved 
by another Soviet veto 111 1963 and the threat of using it m 1964 
through which new initiatives on Kashmir were prevented 

The Soviet vetoes on this question have been widely regarded, 
particularly in India, as an indication that Soviet opposition mil 
continue to prevent any un actions on Kashmir to which India 
objects New Delhi relies very strongly upon this assessment But 
the record indicates that the Soviets have been following a calculated 
strategy to obtain the maximum leverage for manipulating both 
India and Pakistan Russia's decision to avoid the veto in 1957, at a 
decisive moment for India, appeared to be disciplinary During the 
serious controversy over the Hungarian revolution, India had at 
first supported the Soviet bloc in opposing UN interference, but 
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after November 15, 1956, Nehru had consistently called Tor the 
removal of Soviet troops. Other differences developed between 
Nehru and the Kremlin during the next year. The Soviet leaders 
sharply reminded Nehru of Kashmir, among other problems on 
which he sought Sonet support. By 1962, however, rapport was 
strong and apparently untroubled by major issues. India leaned 
more visibly towards the Soviets in reaction to growing pressures 
from Red China, and her leaders believed that Moscow relied 
increasingly on India as an anti-China bulwark. Nevertheless, the 
Soviet vetoes of 19G2 and 1963 maintained the Security Council in a 
position over Kashmir that was more favourable to Pakistan's claims 
than those of India. Moscow could tell Pakistan at some future date : 
'Look, all the time wc were supposed to be supporting India, wc 
kept your demand for a plebiscite alive at the United Nations.' 
India was placated, because the vetoes prevented any more em- 
barrassing resolutions on Kashmir. Moscow had clearly demon- 
strated, however, that, far from being an unshakcablc supporter of 
India on Kashmir, it would use the issue entirely for its own profit. 

The development of the 1961 crisis over the Portuguese colony 
of Goa perhaps played a considerable part in the evolution of 
Moscow's Kashmir strategy. Goa, a port and community on India's 
west coast, was the most important of a few scattered possessions 
which the Portuguese had maintained for four and a half centuries. 
It totalled 1,301 square miles, with a population of some 600.000. 
Although France had negotiated the surrender of its small colonial 
stake in India, Portugal, the last colonist, refused to give up. 
Instead, she sought to hold her Indian possessions, possibly to avoid 
3 precedent that might disintegrate her African empire, and declared 
them a 'province' of the mother country. Within Goa, sentiment for 
annexation to India was perceptible, but so was opposition, particu- 
larly from the Catholic Church and elements profiting from a 
considerable smuggling business. Acrimonious negotiations proved 
fruitless, and by the autumn of 1955 agitation was strong within 
India for 'peaceful invasion'. An unarmed Indian march on the 
colony in August resulted in gunfire with reported Indian losses of 
twenty-one dead and 120 wounded. India broke off remaining 
diplomatic relations on August 19, 1955. 

Khrushchev and Bulganin promptly sci/ed upon this situation. 
Bulganin's support for India was to be expected, for he was bound 

L 
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to voice 'anti-colonialism* and Moscow wanted to embarrass 
Portugal, a member of NATO The Indians sorely needed support, 
however, on an issue that had become a question of national honour' 
They were inclined to value the Soviet statement more highly than 
it deserved, particularly after the United States had allowed herself 
to be manoeuvred into an untenable retaliatory position In a formal 
statement following a conference in early December, the us 
Secretary of State, Dulles, and the Portuguese Foreign Minister, 
Cunha, described the Indian possessions as a 'province' of Portugal, 
thus supporting Lisbon's legal point This was, on the American 
side, primarily a political gesture, required by the fact that us 
aerial supply lines to NATO depended at the time upon Portuguese 
willingness to grant landing rights m the Azores The Indians 
interpreted the statement as unqualified support for the Portuguese 
attempt to retain their colonies and reacted bitterly 

Portugal lost in an appeal to the World Court, which ruled in 
India's favour in i960 The Portuguese were also condemned on 
several occasions by the UN General Assembly and its subcommit 
tees for its general colonial policies, including those of Goa Within 
India, political parties, the press, and other pressure groups 
demanded action, as did the pro- Indian faction within Goa African 
nationalists attacked Nehru for inconsistent anti-coloniahsm, and 
New Delhi became sensitive to this rather blatant outside political 
interference in Indian affairs Disorders within Goa, border inci- 
dents, and generalised reports about a Portuguese military build up 
increased the tension Portuguese fortifications fired on Indian 
vessels 

Nehru declared on December n, 1961, that 'India's patience is 
exhausted' A week later, well-organised Indian military forces 
invaded Goa and two other Portuguese enclaves, despite pleas from 
the West and the UN Secretary-General The operation was 
completed in twenty-six hours Official Indian casualty figures were 
Indians, twenty-two dead, fifty-three injured, Portuguese, se\en- 
teen dead, thirty-eight injured , 

This military action shocked the world and was sharply criticised, 
partly, it appears, on the familiar basis that it conflicted so drama 
tically with the ideals of non violence Many Indians several years 
later maintained an aggressive defensiveness about the modent I he 
Soviets, however, had no qualms in supporting New Delhi On the 
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cvc of the assault, Leonid Brezhnev-, then the Soviet President, said 
during 2 state visit to India thai 'the Soviet people regard with full 
understanding and sympathy the desire of the Indian people to 
achieve the liberation of Goa, Daman and Diu\ A Soviet veto 
defeated a Portuguese-sponsored ITS resolution condemning Ir.dia. 
The Indians strongly believed the}- were entitled to eliminate a 
colonial remnant within the ration they were seeking to unify, ana 
in this they were consistent with the immediate past. They also 
believed that they had suffered diplomatic impasse long enough and 
were justified in resorting to force. But this was incompatible vain 
Nehru's insistence upon the establishment of rale by law, a principle 
that many believed should be applied particularly to international 
relations. 

The Indians did not seem to sec the parallel between Goa and 
Kashmir. They had resorted to force against Goa in frustration over 
a diplomatic impasse that had lasted for only one year following the 
World Court's ruling. But they bitterly condemned Pakistani 
threats to use force to end the stalemate over Kashmir, which then 
had lasted thirteen years. There were many differences between the 
two problems, but the neighbouring peoples apparently viewed 
their frustrations with the same intensity. Finally, the Indian military 
action itself raised unanswered questions. It was not clear whether 
the situation required the power assembled by India and, specifics!!}', 
whether air action was justified. Tnc attack was launched, to wide- 
spread domestic applause, two months before important elections 
for the Lok Sabha and local assemblies. Tnc Defence Minister, 
Krishna Mcnon, faced a particularly difficult campaign in a district 
near Goa. The attack was so sudden that Indian diplomats were 
uninformed. On balance, it would appear that the Indians were 
entirely justified in demanding the elimination of the Portuguese 
colonies. The methods used, however, were too costly in terms of 
their international effect and their repercussions, 

Pakistan reacted with particular sharpness, and thereafter the 
Goa invasion was cited among her arguments to prove 'Indian 
accession'. Several newspapers emphasised the failure of NATO to 
aid Portugal and began to question the reliability of sr.ATO and 
C r.N TO to Pakistan in similar circumstances. The newspaper most 
closely reflecting the government's views, D*tz, stated bluntly or, 
December ao, 1961, that Pakistan should pull out of the Western 
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alliances and seek closer tics with Communist China This was clear!) 
a trial balloon, but it may have floated all the nay to Moscow Six 
months later, the Soviets cast the decisive UN veto on Kashmir 
which turned their apparent pro-Indian position completely around 
It is reasonable to conclude from the Soviet tactics that Moscow 
intended all along to establish a position for future rapprochement 
with Pakistan In addition to Miloyan's attempt to blunt Khrush- 
chev's pro-Indian remarks on Kashmir, Moscow had maintained 
limited but enlarging contacts with Pakistan since concluding an oil 
exploration agreement in i960 In that case, it would appear that 
the rg62 veto was part of careful planning to benefit from develop- 
ments and turn more openly towards Karachi But if the veto mere!) 
resulted from opportunist reaction to the suggestions that Pakistan 
might consider abdicating its Western alignment, the outcome 
hardly conformed to the Indian view of relations with Moscow 
What India wanted and thought she had was a durable and depend 
able Soviet ally who would support her against most of the world 
on Kashmir and would ask only moderate political payment in 
return But Russia had more complex goals She wanted to dme 
Pakistan from the Western alliance and to establish a firm Soviet 
position in both Pakistan and India In time, the need to forestall 
the potential thrust of Red China into the strategic Himalayas 
appeared also as a primary objective Pakistan, in this situation, 
had perhaps a better bargaining position than India, not only be- 
cause her Western orientation was one fundamental issue, but 
because the area north of Gilgit in Azad Kashmir represented a key 
point of Sino-Soviet strategic manoeuvring This reality had been 
established by the beginning of 1962, nearly a> ear before the Chinese 
Communist attack would convince New Delhi that it had to depend 
even more strongly upon Moscow- 
Soviet manipulation of Goa and Kashmir had contribute" 
direct!) , if only invisibly, to a hardened and suspicion-encrusted 
impasse in the subcontinent The Indian posture on Kashmir 
noticeably stiffened after Khrushchev's visit m 1955 Two jears 
later, when it formally accepted 'irrevocable' accession, it became 
virtually impossible for it to establish a new status for Indian 
Kashmir and still save face, without great Pakistani concessions 
Russia's subsequent veto at the United Nations, whatever the pat- 
pose, created the widespread impression that no anti-Indian actions 
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could be expected there. To Soviet applause, the Indians had 
demonstrated in Goa a belligerency and comparative military 
efficiency which startled more chancellories than Rawalpindi.* The 
Indians had become tough and determined, a condition the Muslim 
Pakistanis had always feared; they had also temporarily isolated 
themselves from many of the industrial nations and could find public 
sympathy only from Russia. It is impossible to determine from the 
public record the direct Soviet influence behind this progression. 
Khrushchev's private remarks to Nehru are unknown, for example; 
so is the extent of Soviet manipulation behind the criticism by 
African nationalists which helped to precipitate the attack on 
Goa. The Soviet posture of friendship was itself a factor in such a 
situation. Soviet influence cannot be minimised, even though there 
is danger of over-emphasising it. India might have proceeded along 
the same path without Soviet support, although probably at a 
slower pace. 

These developments, in any case, constituted a clear landmark on 
the road between 1947 and the war of 1965. The danger of an Indo- 
Pakistan war would, of course, have been far greater during this 
period if Nehru had accepted Soviet arms. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible that the Soviets would have armed Pakistan, sftcr 
suitable political readjustments, if the Americans had not filled the 
void of 1954. Although they escaped these pitfalls, the mo neigh- 
bours nevertheless continued policies that brought them to hostili- 
ties. The manipulation of this situation by Moscow and by the pro- 
Kremlin Indian Communists is detectable. It played a considerable 
role in the final outcome although, again, the exact extent is un- 
measurablc. The war of 1965, however, was in major aspects the 
same conflict that Khrushchev set out to precipitate a decade earlier. 

On the surface, however, the Soviets have maintained politically 
correct and co-operative relations with India. The iv>o countries, 
while not always agreeing, have given each other diplomatic support 
on important issues. The Soviets, notably, have refrained from 
attacking Indian leaders, and the Indian newspapers arc remarkably 
free from criticism of Russia. The several hundred Soviet technicians 
working in India arc circumspect and make only careful attempts to 
proselytise their hosts; while Indian students in Russia arc spired 
the customary heavy dosages of political indoctrination which cither 
"The PilsUun car-tei <*3< shifted fa io;o from Rsrich; w Ra-Aitp:r.d:. 
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foreign students are obliged to undergo Soviet propaganda from 
inside and outside the country is constant but subtle The weal 
Moscow-dominated branch of the Indian Communist Party has 
undertaken few actions m recent years calculated to frighten the 
Congress Party Soviet economic aid has been significant to India 
both economically and politically Among other results, it has 
helped to develop the state-owned enterprises which many Indian 
intellectuals believe are essential to national prestige While Amen- 
can officials often frown upon the costly impact projects favoured by 
Russia, many of them welcome Soviet participation in the fantastic- 
ally expensive task of modernising India 

Just beneath the surface, however, Soviet pressure and manipula- 
tion are constant Soviet agents roam the country and a number of 
espionage cases have arisen in recent years, most of them with little 
publicity At least one Soviet ' technician ' attached to the Bhilai steel 
null and a second assigned to a surgical instrument factory in 
Madras have been expelled for proselytising activities too bold for 
New- Delhi to stomach Moscow maintains absolute control over 
the pro-Kremlin faction of the cpi and dictates its policies Control 
is exercised primarily through the 'reliable* chairman, S A Dange, 
a vice-president of the Communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions (wftu) Soviet funds are channelled into India 
through the wftu and other front organisations such as the World 
Council for Peace Indian manufacturers doing business in Russia 
are required to pledge up to 30 per cent of then- profits to the cpi, 
and Dange raises additional money by guaranteeing to keep labour 
peace in co-operating industries The disciplined cpi handled 
Congress governments carefully for many years, because Moscow 
was able to influence India's policy through V K Krishna Menon 
and others in the Congress left wing This policy was changed in 
April 1966, and Soviet leaders instructed Dange and other cpi 
■afoivik % Moscow TOfisfJs.^ to -git toucher Tsnrix the government 
Thereafter, the so-called 'friendly' Indian communists took an 
increasingly active role in Indian turmoil and, with a hard-core ol 
60,000-70,000, were able to create violence as well as unrest 

Further, the Soviet Union has established a multi-milhon dollar 
propaganda apparatus within India With criticism of Russia stifled 
m legitimate newspapers, pro-Soviet propaganda is spread subtly in 
a number of the country's best known publications, which are 
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financed and controlled by Moscow. These include the daily 
newspaper, Patriot, of New Delhi; the Bombay weekly, Blitz] the 
'newsmagazine', Link] the weekly, Mainstream; and at least half a 
dozen other principal magazines. The ctu press is extensive and 
active. Overt Soviet propaganda is spread by a flood of cheap books 
and well-printed magazines, as well as constant radio broadcasts. 1 * 

The danger to India is not in accepting Soviet economic and 
political help; its danger is in becoming too reliant upon it. The 
concept that communists can be friends on a governmental level and 
enemies in every other respect is as difficult for the Indians to under- 
stand as for others who have been caught in this duality. Neverthe- 
less, it is very clear that the Soviets arc pursuing a careful long-range 
programme of benevolence, force, subversion and incitement to 
war for purposes that have nothing to do with the consolidation of 
a strong, independent, non-communist Indian go%-crnmcnt. For the 
present, the Soviets seem content to maintain a strong holding 
position in India. No doubt they would prefer to continue that 
position indefinitely, while devoting attention to a number of 
projects with greater priority than the communisation of India; but 
there arc conceivable circumstances in which the Kremlin might be 
willing to jettison its Indian prestige. One of them might be the 
possibility of replacing the Americans and the ambitious Chinese in 
Pakistan. To the communists, all tactics arc flexible, and they arc 
ready quickly to abandon one line for something more promising. 
Those collaborating with the communists, cither openly or implicit}-, 
must maintain equal flexibility. 

This is one aspect of the strategy that Moscow claims Peking tried 
to wreck by attacking India in 1962. 
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Since ASSUMING power over mainland China, the Chinese 
Communists have been waging what appears to be a sustained 
politico-military conflict on three broad fronts The first and primary 
campaign is to dominate Asia and achieve world stature On the 
second front, the Chinese, like Russia, are seeking to eliminate the 
major restraints to their expansion by driving Western power from 
Asia The third campaign is against Russia The Chinese have been 
fighting for decades against physical and political domination by the 
Soviets The battle in recent years has developed into a concerted 
attempt by Peking to capture the world movement by leading a 
communist revolt against Moscow 

The triple attack has often been distorted by propaganda and By 
Chinese political dexterity, and the full details of the Sino-Soviet 
cold war have been hidden by censorship But from all evidence 
Peking set out in 1950 on a sustained, relatively timeless effort to 
achieve these primary goals There was no sign in early 1968 that 
anything had occurred to change the objectives The internal 
'cultural revolution* might temporarily weaken the country but 
regardless of the outcome, it probably would not appreciably alter 
expansionism The Chinese drive appears to be prompted by a 
complicated combination of ideology, Chinese arrogance and 
xenophobia and nationalistic imperialism Each step is justified by 
the tenets of Marxism Leninism and basically is designed to serve 
the 'world revolution' But Peking, like Russia, has its own strategic 
considerations and expansionist ambitions which must be served, 
even if dogma has to be twisted Communism is the spur and the 
authorisation for its effort to expand, but not the sole motivation 

Within a > ear after the Chinese People's Republicwas established,- 
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the Chinese had illustrated the three-phased aspect of their foreign 
policies. They had begun their long, bloody effort to subdue Tibet, 
the first step in a campaign to recapture the old Chinese empire and, 
no doubt, to enlarge it. Peking was engaged simultaneously in a 
desperate if half-hidden struggle to free itself from Russian en- 
croachment. Finally, a Chinese army a million strong fought on 
behalf of communism in the Korean War. Then, without pausing to 
recoup, the Chinese plunged into the interminable war in South-cast 
Asia and have played a clearly major role in it since that time. Not 
all of these campaigns were planned by Peking in the way they 
occurred, and there is strong evidence the Chinese wanted to avoid 
involvement in Korea. But it was highly significant that the young 
government initiated extraordinarily militant action in its early days 
in response to ambition, communist pressures and opportunity. This 
combination of motivations is continually present and influential on 
Peking's policies. 

Chinese troops invaded Tibet in October 1950, some time before 
Mao Tsc-tung had established firm control over the Chinese main- 
land. He was preparing to consolidate his internal authority through 
the vicious purge of 'landlords' under the land reform programme. 
He needed time for this and for other pressing domestic affairs. 
Tibet nevertheless was given top priority, along with continued 
military pressure on Taiwan, the symbol of Mao's unfinished 
revolution. Otherwise, the evidence suggests that Mao had planned 
no immediate military projects; a reduction in the size of the militia 
had been announced. The importance attached to Tibet, under these 
circumstances, indicated at least that the new communist regime was 
implacably determined to revive the Chinese empire with the utmost 
possible speed. The mountain country had been conquered first by 
the emperors and then had been controlled periodically by prc- 
Communist China. It was upon this fact of conquest and imperial 
suzerainty that Peking based its claim to Tibet; not on geographical 
propinquity or any prior voluntary annexation by the anti-Qiincsc 
Tibetans. The Chinese thus made even less effort than Moscow to 
disguise their determination to establish a new empire on the founda- 
tions of the old one, despite the 'anti-colonialism' preached by 
communism. In reality, the Chinese attack constituted fresh 
imperialism, for the old Chinese sovereignty had been outdated 
legally by recognised periods of Tibetan independence. 
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The relative swiftness of the Tibetan operation demonstrated that 
the revival of empire was an urgent matter of face for Peking, and 
that it wou ld therefore be prepared to pay- a heavyjnce to restore 
the lmperialisrbrrandanes-elsewhere m Asia~~It also raised the 
question whether Peking could or would be satisfied merely with 
reviving the past or whether it would seek to exceed the power 
of the old emperors These portents were largely ignored in 1950, 
even by those who recognised the Tibetan adventure as Chinese 



occupies particularly strategic terrain, it provided a major base m 
"~ig62Tor the southward lunge into India; it also outflanked Sinliang, 
--which was half-owned by Russia in"i950~The"^vidence suggests;"" 
-therefore, that/a year after coming to power the Chinese Communists 
moved into Tibet in order to establish a firm position for some future 
assault against India and to strengthen its posture against the 
Soviets in Central Asia The Chinese struck at the first possible 
moment, before the Tibetans could strengthen themselves sufficiently 
to increase the cost of reconquest 

At this time, Mao was fighting his undercover battle to presene 
Manchuria and Sinkiang from Soviet conquest Moscow's efforts to 
detach these two key provinces from the new communist regime 
had been unabated A personal feud between Stalm and Mao 
continued beneath the surface Stalin had twice demoted Mao mthe 
late 1920s for the Soviet dictator's own mistakes m China, and 
evidently had distrusted him since then When Stalin started the 
Korean War in June 1950, the timing was suspiciously unfavourable 
to the Chinese, deeply involved in internal troubles and ahead) 
concentrating troops around Tibet While Stalin's motives for 
seeking quick victory over South Korea are clear, his simultaneous 
attempt to use the war against Mao has been less widely recognised 
The Soviets virtually took over Manchuna as a supply base and 
flooded it with thousands of Russian advisers who directed the 
North Korean forces Peking apparently knew of the Korean attack 
m advance but did not expect to participate Yet by September 12, 
1950, Mao had mobilised a force of 450,000 Chinese troops in 
Manchuria These mobilisations were ordered some tune earlier, 
when the prospects for a communist conquest of South Korea were 
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still favourable. The tide did not turn until the United Nation* 
landing at Inchon on September 15. The Chinese mobilisation, 
which has never been explained, could have been precautionary, to 
prepare for any eventuality in Korea. But it could also have been 
necessary to prevent the Soviets from physically dctaclu'ng Man- 
churia under cover of the Korean conflict. The Chinese Communist 
military governor of Manchuria during this period, Kao Kane, was 
publicly disgraced and, no doubt, forced to commit suicide in 1954, 
after Stalin's death. He was charged with establishing an 'indepen- 
dent kingdom* in Manchuria during the war. The evidence behind 
this first major scandal of the Chinese Peoples' Republic suggests 
that Kao was Stalin's agent in an attempt to place Manchuria under 
Soviet control and was liquidated as soon as death removed Stalin's 
protection. 

Massive Chinese involvement in the Korean War saved Russia's 
prestige, as Peking later claimed. The evidence indicates that Peking 
was motivated by the desire to prevent the extinction of Com- 
munist North Korea, because Marxism-Leninism cannot tolerate a 
setback of communism. The Chinese were notably indifferent to 
United Nations guarantees that Russian-dominated Manchuria 
would not be invaded. Despite the Chinese sacrifice, Stalin con- 
spicuously attempted to prolong the Korean War artificially, 
probably in an effort to weaken Mao and to replace him with a more 
amenable Chinese leader. For its part, Peking exerted the greatest 
effort to make capital out of the war when it became involved. The 
Chinese tried desperately to humble Western power but completely 
failed. They also quickly and successfully fought Moscow for control 
over the Korean Communist Party, at the end of the military- 
campaign. Yet a decade later, after the open Sino-Sovict break, 
Peking was still paying a remaining debt of some S500 million for 
the Soviet arms used in the war. 1 

Having failed to expel the United Nations forces from Korea. 
Peking settled for a stalemate armistice in July 1953. Within a few 
months, the Chinese were deeply involved in the lndr>-China war. 
They supplied major arms to the Victminh, and the climactic battle 
for Dien Bicn Phu was tactically directed by a Chinese Communist 
general. Thousands of 'technicians' supported the anti-French 
forces. 5 Therefore the Chinese, as well as the North Vietnamese, 
were held back by the Soviet 'peace' efforts at the Geneva 
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Conference of 1954 Chou En-lai, then Foreign Minister, made a 
notable effort to dominate the conference by bombastic public 
statements, vowing to eliminate all Western influence from Asia 
Thereafter, Peking more openly undertook to direct and expedite 
the communist campaign in Asia The Chinese made it plain they 
considered themselves, not the Soviets, as the rightful leaders in 
this area 
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agreed at that time to liquidate these footholds and to return Port 
Arthur to full Peking control In doing so, he may have demonstrated 
such weakness, in Chinese eyes, as tD invite further pressure a 
posture certain to be enhanced by the 'weakness' of his destahnisa- 
tion programme which began the next year In any case, the Chinese 
brought their feud with Moscow into the open in 1956 Among 
other tactics, they bitterly and publicly condemned the Soviet 
attempt to expunge Stalin and his control methods and strategies 
from the world movement From that point, the Sino-Soviet split 
widened visibl} It grew mto a complicated ideological discussion 
which illustrated that communist differences, as well as the conflict 
of nationabsms, were involved in a basic struggle between two of the 
world's giant nations 

By the mid-1950s, the strategic subcontinent had become the 
eventual target of two, rather than one, communist-nationalist 
imperialist drives For both, it also exercised a unique attraction as a 
political testing ground for the rival tactical theories which became 
highly significant in the Sino-Soviet competition for control over 
the world movement By this time, too, northern and western 
Kashmir had evidently assumed major strategic importance for both 
Moscow and Peking Stalin's heirs did not abandon their efforts to 
conquer portions of Sinkiang with its rich mineral deposits, ana 
Chinese Communist resistance was not long in becoming evident 
Kashmir accordingly assumed new military significance 

The geopolitics of the communist cold war, therefore, were 
beginning to engulf the subcontinent at the period of the radical 
changes produced by the us-Pabstan military pact The Amenan 
presence sealed off the potential Soviet threat from the west, but 
India and Kashmir, on the east, were exposed to the Chinese drive 
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In reaction to Pakistan's new alignment, New Delhi permitted 
Russia to establish a substantial political and economic position in 
India, together with a potential military position, which further 
invited Chinese attack and, perhaps, made it inevitable. It is likely 
that, the Sino-Sovtct power struggle would have involved the 
subcontinent, under any circumstances. Without American deter- 
rence, the Soviets might have attacked India through Pakistan, if 
only to forestall the resurgent Chinese. At least, the Soviets could 
have been expected to seek a dominant political position in both 
countries, particularly in Pakistan, being the more strategic, through 
massive arms offers and economic aid; and Peking has its own 
peculiar reasons for seeking the downfall of India, if not her con- 
quest, American involvement drastically altered the situation and 
probably saved both India and Pakistan from earlier and stronger 
pressures than they have undergone in subsequent years. 

From the first invasion of Tibet in 1950, Pckinggradually intensi- 
fied pressure on India until the quick and massive blow of 1962. 
During ihb period, Chinese political and military actions often 
appeared to be dictated by opportunity, and some observers have 
concluded that opportunism was the primary factor behind them. 
It is always unwise, however, to ignore the continuity of Peking's 
long-range objectives and the relative timclcssncss with which they 
arc pursued. The Chinese have quite clearly expressed their 
determination to expand and have advertised their immediate 
targets; but they also usually await the most favourable opportunity 
to strike and, whenever possible, choose the least expensive means. 
Thus there can be no doubt of Peking's determination to conquer 
Taiwan, a constant goal since 1949. After losing a sharp aerial war 
over the Taiwan Straits in 195S, however, Peking has avoided any 
further test of strength against American-supported power, but has 
concentrated upon political means. These include encouragement 
for the effort to humble and erode Taiwan politically by ejecting her 
from the United Nations. In the same way, Peking's assault on India 
has involved various and fluctuating methods of pressure, but the 
assault itself has never been abandoned. 

Although in Tibet they claimed to be rcoccupying an ' integral 
part of China', communist forces at first proceeded cautiously. 
Entering the eastern part of the country in late October 1050, they 
paused for nearly eleven months before marching to Lhasa, the 
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capital The delay was apparently due, in part, to Peking's desire to 
test the reaction of India, the United Nations and, particular!) , the 
United States No significant counter-action was taken India 
protested officially, and Sardar Patel called the Chinese attack 
'aggression ' Indian officials were worried but hesitated to intervene 
Their influence helped to immobilise the United Nations and the 
United States on this issue 

The Chinese then proceeded to apply to Tibet one of the cruellest 
programmes in Asian history They fought armed opposition in 
I 9Si~3» P u£ down another revolt in 1955-^, led by the tough 
Khamba tribesmen, and in 1958-9 suppressed a more widespread 
insurrection which spread to Lhasa The Dalai Lama, who escaped 
with thousands of Tibetans to sanctuary in India, reported that 
90,000 of his countrymen were killed at this time The International 
Commission of Jurists, after thorough investigation, chargedlhT 
Chinese with planned genocide and other measures to break the 
Tibetan spirit They included the familiar communist-style kid- 
napping of thousands of children 

With a ruthless and powerful army on the march just across its 
northern borders, India at this period, as Nehru later said, was 'out 
of touch with reality and living in an artificial atmosphere of our 
own creation' The government, as well as the people, was blinded 
by the belief that Pakistan was the only enemy Furthermore, Nehru 
had turned towards China in 1952-3 to demonstrate the validity of 
non-alignment based upon peaceful coexistence, in the non- 
communist meaning of the phrase He sought to re-establish what 
he described as historic ties of Friendship between India and China, 
although history shows, as one historian says, 1 the ancient friendship 
between India and China was little more than a myth *' In 
pursuing this objective, Nehru concluded a treaty with Peking m 
April 1954, through which, according to the official communique, 
India recognised Tibet as 'the Tibet region of China' The treaty, 
conosritiaf; Srsde snd other relations between India and the new 
Chinese territory, also enunciated the five principles ofPanck Shtfo 
The Chinese solemnly affirmed their belief in (1) mutual respect for 
each other's territorial integrity and sovereignty, (2) mutual non- 
aggression, (3) mutual non-interference in each other's internal 
affairs, (4) equality and mutual benefit, and (5) peaceful coexistence 
This became the hallmark of what Nehru envisaged as an Asian 
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'pence zone', and the phrase was reiterated constantly. Spurred by 
the Bandung Conference of 1955, Panels Shila became a slogan of 
widespread appeal in Asia. 

But in 1954, Peking published for the first time a map which 
delineated its expansionist ambitions clearly and unequivocally. The 
map showed the territories allegedly taken from China by the 
'imperialist powers' between 1840 and 19J9 and identified them as 
portions of China to be reclaimed. Included were all of the Russian 
Far East possessions in eastern Siberia, the Central Asian Soviet 
possessions, ringing Sinkiang and Afghanistan, and the Pamir 
region near northern Kashmir; Outer Mongolia; all of north-cast 
India and Assam; Ladakh, in eastern Kashmir; the Sino-Indian bor- 
der states of Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim; all of Korea, all of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia, Thailand, Malaya and Singapore; the Andaman 
Islands in the Indian Ocean, the Sulu Archipelago of the Philip- 
pines; Taiwan and adjacent offshore islands. 4 In this vast ring 
surrounding present-day China were lands once held by the old 
emperors, others conquered by the Manchus, who themselves were 
conquerors of the main Chinese tribes, and still more distant 
territories over which any historic Chinese claims were remote or 
confused. Thus, the map itself served as clear warning that Peking 
aspired to an empire greater than any in Chinese history. 

The map was contained in a book entitled, Brief History of 
Modern China, published for Chinese students. Far, therefore, from 
being mere propaganda or idle boasting, it constituted a serious 
reflection of Peking's ambitions. The tinge to empire, for the 
Chinese as well as the Russians, is stimulated by the dogma of 
communism and justified by it. For both, certain strategic objectives 
for national defence arc considered 'just' imperialist objectives, rn 
be taken even at heavy cost. The Chinese also have other motives. 
They have economic and population pressures and the traditional 
ambitions of an organised state surrounded by disorganised, weaker 
and inherently richer neighbours. They have a historic sense of 
cultural superiority, the perpetuated belief that the 'Middle King- 
dom ' is the centre of the universe. Tltcy arc driven by an implacable 
quest for irredentism. The Chinese 'urge to revolutionary empire', 
says a historian, 'is fortified by the feeling, drilled into all Chinese 
since the beginning of the Republic, that all territory ever included 
in the vast Mancbu Umpire belongs rightfully to China.' 1 
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These forces drove the Chinese at an early stage of the Republic 
towards international stature, as well as regional empire They sought 
global influence by defying the world and by dangerous meddling in 
Africa, Latin America and the Middle East They ha\e lost these 
first gambles and have demonstrated both unwillingness and 
inability to challenge the military strength of the industrial West or 
Russia But the Chinese have quite plainly advertised their world- 
wide ambitions and no doubt will continue to implement them 
whenever possible 

The double quest for empire and international strength led Red 
China into the economically crippling effort to build up her own 
nuclear arsenal The decision probably marked the final break with 
Russia, in terms of durable practical relations between the com- 
munist super-powers Chinese irredentism involves nearly 600,000 
square miles of Soviet territory Peking has vowed obliquely but 
clearly, m the public quarrel with Moscow, to take back by force 
Soviet-held * Chinese' territories which cannot be reclaimed through 
negotiation In one of their attacks on Khrushchev in 1963, tie 
Chinese specifically listed among the 'unequal treaties', needing 
revision, the main agreements by which tsarist Russia acquired 
Siberia and large tracts of territory bordering modern Suibang 
* we have always held', the Chinese said, that 'when conditions 
are ripe', these treaties 'should be settled peacefully through nego- 
tiations' The Soviets replied crisply there were no territorial 
questions to be settled When Khrushchev taunted Peking o\er its 
unwillingness to eliminate the colonial enclaves of Hong Kong and 
Macao, both profitable to the Chinese, Peking asked him ' do 
you intend to raise all questions of unequal treaties and ha\e a general 
settlement 3 Has it ever entered your heads what the consequences 
would be? Can }ou seriously believe this will do you any good>" 

In the mid-1950s, Peking's activities were centred m Asia for the 
practical reasons of opportunity and power limitations The cam- 
paign in Asia was carefully confined to step-by-step expansion, but 
its eventual scope was limited only by the power raised against it 
If irredentism demanded the eventual occupation of Ladakh, what 
would prevent a push into the t\ hole of Kashmir > One Chinese map, 
in fact, showed all of Kashmir as being a part of China Further- 
more, Peking's drive into Tibet and her simultaneous deep but 
disguised involvement in Indo-Chma were regarded generally as 
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separate developments. Were they: No one knows for sure, "nut the 
map or empire clearly identifies them as related, .-ml so does the 
tactical situation. A Chinese thrust southward from Tibet into 
north-cast India could ait off Assam, the eastern Indian state, 
thereby outflanking the whole of South-east Asia. And Assam also 
was identified as Chinese. 

Nehru followed his dream of peace with China with such personal // 
devotion that the Chinese attack on India, when it came, was, in ' 
the opinion of many Indians, the climactic factor causing his death. 
His logic was clear. 'It is a matter of importance to us, of course, as 
well as, I am sure, to China, 1 he told parliament in 1954, 'that these 
countries, which have now almost 1,800 miles of frontier, should 
live in terms of peace and friendliness and should respect each 
other's sovereignty and integrity, should agree not to interfere with 
each other in any way, and not to commit aggression on each other. 
By this agreement, we ensure peace to a very large extent in a certain 
area in Asia. I would earnestly wish that this area of peace could be 
spread over the rest of Asia and indeed over the rest of the world . . .' ? 

There was a fatal flaw in this reasoning. ' Peaceful coexistence' or 
Punch Skila, in the non-communist sense of mutual non-intcrfcr- 
ence, cannot he established unilaterally; it exists and has existed for 
long periods during the cold war only because of a balance of power 
or by the mutual restraints of two or more participating nations. But 
communist dogma does not ascribe morality to dealings with 
'imperialists' and therefore treaties between the two adversaries 
cannot and must not be honoured beyond the point of their useful- 
ness to the communists. 'It is ridiculous . . .' said Lenin, 'not to 
know that a treaty is the means of pining strength.' And again: 
'The strictest loyalty to the ideals of Communism must be combined 
with the ability to make all the necessary practical compromises, to 
"tack", to make agreements, zigzags, retreats and so on, in order 
to accelerate the coming into [power] . . Lenin used 'peaceful 
coexistence' in the 19:0s, said Khrushchev, in order 'to gain time 
and to secure a breathing space' to build up Soviet strength. The 
Chinese agree and applaud this use of 'coexistence' as a tactic or. in 
the communist sense, as a short-term expedient. They claim that 
they have 'unswervingly pursued Lenin's polio- of peaceful 
coexistence with great success' and 'have enriched* the policy 'in 
the course of applying it'. 

M 
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The Sino-Sovict Communists agree with Lenin's admonition that 
all tactics advancing the cause are justified, and they subscnbe to the 
voluminous dogma that the 'capitalists ' cannot be trusted under any 
circumstances They also agree that capitalism 'will not yield poner 
voluntarily ' but must be forced to do so How, then, can the Soviets 
practise 'peaceful coexistence' through trust in the West, as many 
appear to believe from a mere reading of the slogan' The Indians, 
for example, m reaction against the Chinese 'betrayal' turned more 
strongly toward Moscow and placed increased confidence in 
'peaceful coexistence' Although some other factors are mvohed 
New Delhi transferred to Moscow somewhat the same faith that 
Nehru found so misused in China's case It seems pertinent at this 
point to examine the question briefly to determine whether the 
Chinese use of 'peaceful coexistence' provides an example of or an 
exception to the meaning that the term now seems to have for the 
Kremlin 

Moscow-Peking polemics over this issue have been unusual]) 
bitter because, in part, the question permits each to blacken the 
other m the eyes of world communists, the Chinese are 'warble' 
and the Soviets are ' weak' In brief, the dogmatic issue m\ ohes the 
question of whethet 'coexistence' should be a temporary tactic or, 
as the Kremlin has announced, long-range, semipermanent 
strategy Moscow arbitratily applied this strategy to the enure 
world movement, and the Chinese accordingly were incensed, because 
they are fighting for independence from such ideological and pohu 
cal domination Essentially, the current meaning of 'coexistence 'is 
designed to modernise dogma as it relates primarily to Russia It 
calls on the Party faithful to avoid starting a world war, because this 
would expose Russia to American nuclear arms At the same time, 
the doctrine declares, the point has been reached where Soviet 
nuclear power is able to prevent non-communist retaliation against 
Russia for communist wars such as 'national liberation' struggles 
which do not appear openly as nation-to-nation conflicts but mt 
disguised as internal struggles Khrushchev, who set the pattern, 
indicated that it had become a strategy because nuclear pmvet is 
here to stay He stated bluntly that 'coexistence' is good pouncs 
because otherwise 'the masses of the people would not be «'" ct f l 
toward the communists, but would be repelled by them Kirm" 
chev also advocated greater use of political and economic weapons 
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in the quest for communist power, but made it plain repeatedly ihn 
,-irmcd hostilities— at a 'safe* level for Russia—were 'just' and 
therefore would be supported, when suited to Soviet purports. 
Basic communist methods, he said, arc unchanged from Lenin's 
day and involve 4 mastery of all forms of struggle— the peaceful as well 
as the unpeaccful— [and] . . . the ability to replace one form in the 
speediest possible way with another'/ Khrushchev's policies have 
been followed in this respect so faithfully by his successors that 
Peking has termed the new regime 'Khrushchcvism without Khrush- 
chev'. 

'The essence of the policy of peaceful coexistence of countries 
with different social systems', said Khrushchev, Mies precisely in 
compelling the big Western powers to renounce war as an instrument 
of their policy' and to adhere to peaceful, not military, methods of 
settling international problems through the superiority of the peace- 
loving nations over the forces of militarism and aggression?* 

On another occasion, he said: 'The policy of peaceful coexistence 
as regards its social content, is a form of intense economic, political 
and ideological struggle of the proletariat against the aggressive 
forces of imperialism in the international arena.' This was part of a 
highly significant and still valid strategy speech which Khrushchev 
delivered on January 6, 1961. He said, in essence, that communists 
should guard against involvement in 'local wars' between states, on 
the Korean pattern, because they threaten nuclear retaliation. But 
Khrushchev promised full Soviet support for 'national liberation' 
and civil wars, as well as smaller insurrections. Speaking of 'national 
liberation' conflicts, he said: 'These arc revolutionary wars. Such 
wars arc not only admissible but inevitable, since the colonialists 
do not grant independence voluntarily . . . The Gmmmnists fully 
support such just wars and march in the front rank with the peoples 
waging liberation struggles.'' 0 

Nevertheless, the Chinese, in another phase of the feud, have 
accused Moscow of collaborating with the imperialists in an effort 
to suppress the 'world revolution'. This involves an issue which 
first split communism in 19:5. The question is whether Russia, as 
the strongest communist power, should attempt to hasten revolution 
everywhere on the globe or should concentrate upon building her 
own strength. The Russia-first policy, expressed by Stalin's slogan 
of 'socialism in one country', won over the theory of 'permanent 
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revolution' which was advanced bj Trotsky Since then the Soviets 
have attempted to use the world movement primarily to build up 
the economic strength and military defences of the Soviet Union 
They support only those foreign armed struggles which contnbuie 
to Soviet purposes, as distinct from those of world communism, 
and only those which the Soviets control and which do not threaten 
Russian security The Chinese claim they will support eury 
'revolution 1 in the world This means every upheaval suitable for 
communist purposes and subject to Peking's control, not neces- 
sarily every revolution Stalin's great purges of the 1930s we 
designed, in part, to hammer the world movement into permanent 
servitude to the Russia-first policies, which Moscow still follows 

The Chinese succeeded in splitting the movement partly because 
of the latent forces which opposed Soviet colonialism and which 
supported more vigorous 'world revolution' than Moscow wanted 
It is clear, however, that Moscow has no desire to deprive itself of 
armed struggle as a source of expansion, and has no such purpose 
for advocating 'peace' 'Some try', says a modern Rumanian 
commentator, 'to reduce the notion of peaceful coexistence to the 
renunciation of war But peace and peaceful coexistence art not one 
and the same thing Peaceful coexistence does not mean a temporary 
and unstable armistice between two wars, but something more 
complex 111 

Thus, it was 'peaceful coexistence' in the sense of restraining the 
West which permitted the Cuban crisis, the erection of the Berlin 
Wall and Khrushchev's attempt to spark 'proxy wars' on the 
subcontinent and elsewhere It was 'peaceful coexistence' in the 
tactical sense of duplicity which disguised and justified Peking's 
steady encroachment upon India during the Pattch Shk years, 
between 1954 and 1962 The parallelism of mtent and amorakty is 
obvious, and patently every action taken by the Chinese would have 
been applauded under Khrushchev's definition of 'coexistence' The 
strategic parallelism which communism often imposes upon its 
faithful was also apparent If Khrushchev wanted to create an 
Indo-Pakistan war for his purposes, so did Peking, foe somewhat 
contrary reasons of its own And the Chinese attack on India, 
whether intentionally or not, became the decisive factor in shifting 
the tide of events on the subcontinent definitely towards the irar 01 
1965, if not irrevocably towards it Finally, 'coexistence means 
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for communists of all sects the same essential premise: freedom from 
reprisal for any actions they take. Despite their criticism of Khrush- 
chev, the Chinese have attempted for more than a decade to trans- 
form their massed armies, by deed and by propaganda, into a 
threat so overpowering that the Americans would not dare to 
become involved in another Asian 'national liberation' war on the 
mainland. 

The spirit of 'coexistence' with India lasted only briefly on the 
Chinese side; in non-communist terms, it hardly existed at all. Hut 
the facade was carefully preserved. Previously, Nehru had helped 
Peking by championing its membership in the United Nations and 
opposing UN resolutions condemning Chinese aggression in Korea. 
On the Tibetan issue, Nehru continued to ignore the portent, as 
well as the content, of Chinese actions. Even after providing sanc- 
tuary for the Dalai Lama in 1958, the Indian leader successfully 
endeavoured, for a number of reasons, to block full-scale considera- 
tion of the question at the United Nations. This policy and Nehru's 
refusal to condemn the Soviet brutality in crushing the Hungarian 
rebellion seriously weakened Nehru's own prestige and led to future 
embarrassment of India, in the opinion of the Indian editor-author, 
Frank Monies. 'Nehru's attitude seemed equivocal and even 
opportunist', Moracs says, 'and a great part of the world, including 
ironically a section of the Afro-Asian world, hegan to question 
India's implementation of her non-alignment policy. It almost 
seemed as if sometimes India wanted peace at the price of other 
people's security and freedom. Nothing tarnished the early shining 
splendour of Nehru's non-alignment policy more than these later 
developments.' 15 The Soviets and the Chinese accepted the Indian 
leader's services to them with parallel cynicism. While he fulfilled 
their expectations, they praised him: when he failed to do so, they 
condemned him bitterly. Khrushchev raised the Kashmir is^ue 
when Nehru supported measures to force the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Hungary. Peking bitterly attacked India for harbouring 
Tibetan refugees, and the Indians were so resentful that for a time 
even the facade was shaken. 

Behind the sciccn, Peking relentlessly pursued its objectives. As 
early as 1954, it began to dominate a section of eastern Ladakh, 
Kashmir, called the Aksai Chin (white stone) desert. Although 
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borders were imperfectly demarcated in this strategic back countn 
India claimed the area with considerably more authority than did 
Peking Nevertheless, the Chinese built a military road to link 
Sinkiang with Tibet, across territory which India claimed The 



route between their two western territories, for the more familiar 
mountain passes are blocked by winter snows Chinese troops 
crossed Aksai Chin in 1950 during their first invasion of Tibet 
Five years later, they used the same route to move forces that 
suppressed the Khamba revolt It was an invaluable passage at this 
time, because more direct access to Tibet from western China umds 
through extremely difficult terrain Ambushes of the type used by 
the Khambas could be prepared easdy 
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from Peking domination They had come to Aksai Chm to stay and 
this terrain, as it turned out, was the chief immediate military 
objective of the 1962 fighting Furthermore, the increased tension 
between the Soviets and the Chinese in the borderlands of Central 
Asia convinced the authors of one study that the Aksai Chin route, 
' once essential for retaining Tibet, may now be equally essential for 
retaining Sinkiang' 13 It is certainly possible that the Chinese, v.ho 
had begun to defy Moscow in the early 1950s, initiated their 
encroachment on the Aksai Chin with the specific intention of 
preparing a defence against the Soviets, in addition to other 
motives 

The Indians did not discover the road until 1958 They had relied 
previously on the mighty Himalayas to protect their northern flanf; 
and had paid little military attention to the area Military funds were 
relatively scarce and were used to strengthen defences elsewhere 
After extensive exploration in the nineteenth century, the British 
had been convinced that the Karakoram Pass in north-east Kashmir 
was the best route between Sinkiang and Ladakh, but that the 
passage was too difficult for a dangerous invasion force The Chinese, 
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moreover, had obscured their operations in Aksai Chin by closing 
Sinkiang to the Indians and manipulating the Tibetan trade treaty 
to limit observation. When small Indian reconnaissance parties were 
sent there with the spring thaw of 195S, one detachment was 
captured, but another returned to New Delhi with reports that the 
Chinese had entrenched themselves. India protested and reaffirmed 
Indian sovereignty over the area in a strong note on October 18, 
1958. The Chinese reply, on November 3, made the first positive and 
public Chinese claim to the Aksai Chin. 14 The Indians assert that 
the frontiers had been recognised by the Chinese in a treaty of 184:. 

The Tibetan revolt of 1959 made the Aksai Chin route absolutely 
essential to the Chinese, for heavy fighting cut offacccss from eastern 
China. Peking's position hardened, particularly after the Dalai Lama 
reached India. Chinese forces moved more aggressively into Lndakh. 
On October 21, an Indian patrol ran into a fortified Chinese hill 
position near the Kongka Pass, almost fifty miles inside territory 
claimed by India and some thirty-two miles west of the Chinese 
road. The patrol was badly mauled. On the previous August 25, 
the Chinese had also struck far to the cast, in the North East 
Frontier Agency, the eastern part of India. A Chinese force overran 
an Indian outpost at Longju, south of the McMahon Line in the 
centre of NF.i'A. This was the first demonstration of the diversionary 
pressure Peking would apply subsequently to this area. The Indian 
public, meanwhile, first learned of the seriousness of the situation 
that autumn through government statements. Strong defiance was 
aroused, and demands were raised in Parliament for the ejection of 
the Chinese. The government, realising the military odds against it, 
refused to take immediate action but quietly began to build up 
strength in the north. Nehru withheld from the public news of 
several subsequent border skirmishes with the Chinese. This action 
has been cited as evidence of his blind faith in 'coexistence 1 , but it 
could also have been prompted by a desire to prevent undue pres- 
sures for precipitate Indian military action from excitable govern- 
ment critics. 

In any case, the facade of Pav.ch Sf:ih remained in place, while 
serious sparring continued behind it. On November 7, 1059, Choti 
Bu-lai suggested the first of several Chinese diplomatic formulas, 
designed to trick or force the Indians into granting immediate 
concessions. He proposed demilitarisation of the entire Stno-Snviet 
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border to a depth of twenty kilometres (twelve and a half miles) 
Troops would withdraw the correct distance from the line of actual 
control m Ladakh, while simultaneously falling back from tie so- 
called McMahon Line on the east, in the North East Frontier 
Agency This line had been established as the Tibetan-Indian border 
in rgr3 by a conference, with Sir Henry McMahon as chairman, 
called to establish the status of Tibet and to adjust other relauons 
between that country, China and British India The Chinese govern 
ment repudiated the final agreement, but it was ratified by the other 
two countries and served as an accepted boundary between them 
Among other results, the Chinese rejection nullified a clause in the 
convention which recognised that Tibet was under Chinese 
sovereignty The Chinese Communists have alternately repudiated 
the McMahon Line as imperialist dictation and tacitly accepted it as 
a boundary, when favourable to them In this instance, however, 
they drew their own 'McMahon Line' some distance south of the 
actual boundary Consequently, Chou's proposal in 1959, if 
accepted, 'would have seriously jeopardized Indian defense posi- 
tions in the east and would have at the same tune made a gift to the 
Chinese of the vital Aksai Chin area 1 15 
_ By the endof the year, Peking ha d abandone d evasion and subter- 
fuge and openly challenged India's dalm?t51he"enure Sino-Indian 
border The boundary includes not only the remote area of Ladaldi 
in the north and the jungled obscurity of nefa in the east, the mo 
countries also meet at corners of two Indian states, Himachal 
Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh, along the mountains between Nepal and 
Kashmir During all his conversations with Indian officials in New 
Delhi and Peking, Premier Chou En-Iai made no mention of 
Chinese dissatisfaction with the borders until the claim to Aksai 
Chm was advanced in late 1958 In the absence of complaint, Indian 
officials were lulled into believing there would be no dispute Chou 
later explained that the question was not raised 'because conditions 
were not yet ripe for its settlement' On January 23, i959,Chouma 
letter to Nehru challenged the entire border The following Sep- 
tember 8, he advanced claims to 50,000 square miles of ttmtory 
claimed by India In November, he made the first attempt to 
establish significant Chinese military positions through diplormuc 
subterfuge A month later, Peking brought the dispute into the open 
New Delhi has characterised Chou's explanation of his delajca 
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border protest as 'one of the amazing admissions of dissimulation 
in modern history'. Hut die communists also have a specific meaning 
for the phrase '",\hcn condition 1 ; arc ripe', and Ghent's suggestion 
that this stage had been reached in early 1959 appears significant. It 
shows that the establishment of a solid Chinese military position 
confronting India and protecting Tibet was 3 consistent Peking 
policy, to be followed and consolidated when ali circumstances, 
external and internal, were favourable. Externally, the Chinese had 
been preoccupied with a number of major projects during the 
period of 'coexistence'. They included one high point of the feud 
with Moscow, when Peking demanded more aggressive 'revolution- 
ary' action throughout the world, and the air war with Nationalist 
China over the Straits of Taiwan. Internally, the Chinese regime had 
passed through all the bloody and laborious process of establishing 
its control and building 'communism'. The suppression of dissident 
intellectuals under the 'hundred flowers blooming' campaign had 
occurred in 1957. The next year was the 'Great Leap Forward' 
and the forced regimentation of the commune system. With these 
projects under way and their failures still incompletely demonstrated, 
the Chinese were ready at the beginning of 1959 to increase their 
pressure on India. They preferred to retain Patich Stuh, which had 
helped to disguise many of their machinations and had brought 
them considerable prestige in Asia as 'peaceful nationalists'; but 
they were ready to sacrifice this reputation, if necessary, for further 
advancement against India. Hy the end of 1959, the Tibetan revolt 
and grave domestic failures, with resultant world criticism, had 
hardened Peking's decision to encroach on India, hut along pre- 
determined lines. Thus India had become a primary and probably 
permanent Chinese target. The pressure of adverse world opinion, 
on which Nehru seemed to depend so much to restrain Chinese 
expansion, served only to accelerate their pressure and 10 harden 
their methods of advancement along the same path they would have 
taken if the world had remained indifferent. 

It soon became clear that the Chinese had no intention of reaching 
an equitable border settlement. During an exchange of letters 
between Nehru and Chou, Peking rejected an apparently sincere 
proposal to avoid further clashes in the strategic Aksai Chin. Nehru 
suggested a mutual troop withdrawal tocrcatc a buffer no-man's rone 
and offered no impediment to the passage of civilian traffic along 
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the Chinese road. The implication was that the use of the road for 
military traffic could be negotiated J.ter. In his rejection, Chou 
clearly committed himself to acceptance of boundaries in this area 
contained in a 1956 Chinese map, but later the Chinese produced a 
new map claiming anadditional 2,000 square miles of Indian territory. 
Under strong Chinese pressure, Nehru agreed to meet Chou in 
New Delhi. After six days of talks in April, arrangements were made 
to hold formal border negotiations in Peking. Chou in a press 
conference made it plain that the Chinese hoped to gain their 
objectives in Aksai Chin by agreeing temporarily to avoid inter- 
ference with the borders in nefa. He said the McMahon Line was 
'absolutely unacceptable to China*, but it would be respected if the 
Indians accepted Chinese positions in LadaUi. This was the old 
Chinese and communist trick of agreeing to recognise an actual 
condition in return for major concessions. Nehru quickly sau 
through this suggestion and rejected it. 

t 1- ifi'- j —j — . — .„j f„ 



based upon geographical features, old treaties, customs and prece- 
dents. Boundaries would be difficult to define in that region under 
the most favourable circumstances, because of intersecting mountain 
ranges and other obscurities. The Indians argued with better logic 
and far better documentation that the proper boundary of Ladalh 
followed a series of mountain watersheds along the lines of their 
claims. The Chinese, according to an important study of the whole 
vast evidence, 'failed to demonstrate much knowledge of an area 
they claimed had been roughly surveyed by Chinese parties in 
1941-42'. This study by American specialists, published as a book 
entitled Himalayan Battleground, documents the conclusion that 
' the case the Chinese presented was a shoddy piece of work, betraying 
—if only to those in a position to consult the sources cited—a 
fundamental contempt for evidence'. In fact, the authors conclude 
that Peking could have presented a more plausible case but that 
'the Chinese Government showed no interest in the substance of 
the talks, as their astonishingly careless presentation amply demon- 
strated'." Instead, the Chinese appeared to use the negotiations 
primarily to overcome adverse international publicity and to lull 
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apprehensions in Asia over their intentions. When 3 detailed report 
of the negotiations was unexpectedly published, Peking attempted to 
use it as propaganda to prove that it was willing to negotiate hut 
India wis obdurate. This image was strengthened by Peking's 
relative promptness and conciliation in settling other disputed 
borders at this time with smaller neighbours, such as Burma where, 
incidentally, Peking accepted the McMahon Line. 'The h/jo talks', 
says the American study, 'not only failed to provide a basis for 
negotiation but also had made it obvious that the Chinese had no 
genuine interest in negotiating.' 

Instead, Peking sought to intimidate India into capitulation. 
Military power was concentrated at key points along the border, 
including a force reported to be 50,000 strong in Tibet. The Chinese 
nibbled deeper into Kashmir while 'negotiations' were under way. 
Against the nine-year Chinese build-up, the Indians began to 
militarise their side of the border for the first time in October 1959. 
Peking propagandists called for the 'liberation' of Ladakh, Sikkim 
and Bhutan, the usual prelude to intense Chinese interest or actual 
• penetration. Sikkim, a small kingdom encompassing the key Chumbi 
- Pass "leading to West Bengal, became an Indian protectorate by 
treaty in December 1950. Neighbouring Bhutan, a princely state 
partially surrounded by Red China, has long been dependent on 
India. By a 19.J9 treaty, Bhutan yielded control over foreign affairs 
to India, and the next year Nehru guaranteed the security of the 
tiny territory. Peking had declared Bhutan a part of a greater Tibet 
and warned the Maharajah against permitting the entrance of 
Indian troops. The Chinese had been active for some time in both 
countries and in larger Nepal, with which it concluded a border 
treaty in October 1961. Peking propagandists also calicd for the 
creation of a I limalayan Federation of these states, together with 
NT FA, a recurrent political idea which India strongly opposes. By 
ptopaganda and, no doubt, through the talk of agents, Peking further 
attempted to turn the vital buffer states against; India whom it 
labelled as 'cxpansionist'ra theme "emphasised after the Geo. attack 
of ujdt. On a world- scale, the Chinese ^rfcmptcil' to undermine 
India's cherished position among Afro-Asian nations. These 
pressures were augmented by a scries of border clashes. 

The Indians did not capitulate to pressure, but neither did they 
recognise its significance. 'Right up to the time of the Chinese 
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aggression in October 1962,' says Frank Moraes, 'India's people 
were led to believe that the main threat to India's frontiers came from 
r Pakistan ' 1T Yet the new Chinese posture had already become an 
influential and permanent element in the Indo-Pahstam confront! 
tion, as Peking possibly anticipated President Ayub evidenth 
recognised the potentialities of the situation with far greater cknry 
than New Delhi, at the same time, he apparently tried to profit 
from India's embarrassment These two conflicting reactions, 
complicated by the presence and frequent interference of Peking 
and Moscow, contributed to a further radical change in the geo- 
politics of the subcontinent 

Ayub made a series of statements analysing the military situation 
in 1959 which he correlated into a magazine article, published in 
Foreign Affairs in July i960 His theses were supported fully by 
impartial military men Ayub said m part 

As a student of war and strategy, I can see quite clearly the 
inexorable push of the north m the direction of the warm waters 
of the Indian Ocean This push is bound to increase if India and 
Pakistan go on squabbling with each other If, on the other hand, 
we resolve our problems and disengage our armed forces from 
facing inwards as they do today, and lace them outwards, I feel 
we shall have a good chance of preventing a recurrence of this 
history of the past, which was that whenever this sub-continent 
was divided— and often it was divided— someone or the other 
invited an outsider to step in 

The article suggests that, in i960, Ayub was concerned about 
threats from both Russia and Red China Although later he publicly 
ridiculed China's menace to India and acted as if there were none, 
Ayub nevertheless sent reinforcements to northern Azad Kashmir 
at the outset of Sino-Indian border troubles, because he was 
uncertain of Peking's motives '» Moreover, it was the Chinese 
build-up which prompted the Pakistani President to outline a 
basically sound mibtary policy, whatever use he later made of the 
situation In Aprd 1959, Ayub first proposed a joint defence pact 
for the subcontinent, an idea which Nehru dismissed with the 
question 'Against whom?' After the initial Chinese Communist 
thrust into nefa, in August 1959, Nehru expressed his first anxiety 
to parliament over tie situation Ayub then requested a meetui. 
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with the Indian leader and %-isited New Delhi on September i m 
make the proposal formally. 

Although it must be presumed that Ayub bd sound military 
reasons for proposing joint defence, he made the pact crimifigerit 
upon prior settlement of the Kashmir issue, presumably on terms 
favourable lo Pakistan, ami therefore the idea was foredoomed. 
Many Indians believed Pakistan was merely trying to use India's 
predicament for her own gain. Other differences over the idea were 
consequential. India objected to alliance as long as Pakistan con- 
tinued membership of Western military pacts, arguing that it would 
affect non-alignment and would imply India's adherence to these 
pacts. Ayub and Pakistani officials contended that joint defence 
could be evolved separately from the foreign policies of the two 
nations, but Indian authorities were unconvinced. In return, India 
held out for a more informal arrangement, including a 'no war 
declaration * in relation to Kashmir and tacit agreement that common 
policies towards China would be followed. In October 1959, 
President Ayub further complicated the situation by announcing 
that an Indo-Pakistan defence system would he directed against 
the Soviet Union and Afghanistan, as well as China. This was a 
logical projection of Ayuh's publicly stated views on the subject, 
but was unacceptable to India. She had already come to rely 
extensively upon Russia and made studied attempts to avoid arous- 
ing Moscow's anger. Moreover, Soviet-backed agitation over Pakh- 
tunistan had created a fresh deterioration of relations between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. 1 ' Indian suspicions over Ayub's motives 
were further aroused when Pakistan referred Kashmir to the 
United Nations again in December 1959, a critical period in the 
Sino-Indian dispute over Ladakh. The move produced no tangible 
result, except to exacerbate Indff-Pakistani relations again, after 3 
brief period of goodwill during the defence discussions. Thus joint 
defence was scuttled by .some of the principal factors which made it 
necessary— suspicion, opportunism and myopia. 

After this sequence, Pakistan took the initiative in negotiating an 
agreement on the 300-milc border between Sinkiang and Arad 
Kashmir. President Ayub mentioned the subject publicly for the 
first time in a news conference of October 23. 1059. The foreign 
office, he said, had obtained a Chinese map which showed sections 
of A?ad Kashmir as belonging to China. Pakistan intended to seek a 
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peaceful solution of the issue Actually, it was revealed later that 
Chinese maps claimed between 4,000 and 6,000 miles of Azad 
Kashmir, a point obscured by consistent Pakistani attempts to 
minimise border difficulties between the two countries Pakistan's 
original overtures for negotiations, made in i960, were not accepted 
by Fehng until January 1961, less than a month after the abortive 
Smo-Indian talks Peking agreed 'in principle' to discuss the 
question, but the nations sparred for another year without progress 
The Chinese, originally cautious about the Pakistani move, turned 
eagerly towards negotiations m the spring of 1962, after India's 
attitude had stiffened In May an agreement to negotiate was made 
known, and a provisional border treaty was announced on March 
2, 1963 

Peking had carefully maintained a flexible position towards 
Pakistan In contrast to India's bitter denunciation of Pakistan's 
Western alignment in 1954, the Chinese had accepted it mildly, 
although the threat to their purposes was evident Chinese officials 
publicly accepted at face value Pakistan's contention that member- 
ship in seato would not prevent friendship with China Official 
visits were exchanged in 1956, and Chou En-lai's appearance in 
Karachi was followed by a communique, published in Damt, on 
December 25, saying m part *T * — *■ - 
view that the difference betweei 
and China and the divergence o 

not prevent the strengthening of friendship between their two 
countries They are happy to place on record that there is no 
real conflict of interest 1 1n 1959, Peking accepted with restraint 
the potential threat to its ambitions implied by Ayub's proposed 
joint defence agreement The next year, during Sino-Indian border 
negotiations, the Chinese flatly refused to discuss the areas of Azad 
Kashmir west of the Karakoram Pass, on the grounds that negoua- 
tion should await solution of the Kashmir issue The Indians 
reaffirmed their right to negotiate for these territories, which, how- 
ever, were beyond their immediate control Despite the public 
warmth of Panch Shtla, in its early days, Peking never had supported 
the Indian position on Kashmir, but by border discussions with 
Pakistan, particularly on the strategic territory west of Karakoram 
Pass, the Chinese gave tacit recognition to Pakistani control o\er 
Azad Kashmir In issuing their agreement to negotiate, moreover, 
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Red China and Pakistan specifically noted that they intended to 
reach only a provisional border settlement, to be renegotiated 'after 
the settlement of the dispute en-cr Kashmir between Pakistan and 
India . . .' This was, for the first time, specific and public refusal by 
Peking to 'recognise Kashmir's accession to the Indian Union— a 
point it had previously been careful to obscure.'" 

These manoeuvres suggest that Peking had made careful prepara- 
tion for rapprochement with Pakistan. The two nations had co- 
operated before the American alliance, but Peking's new* approach 
was first used when the Chinese failed to achieve initial concessions 
from India by negotiation or intimidation. Clearly, however, Peking 
had more long-range purposes in mind. It had earmarked India as 
n major enemy on the western flank, for both ideological and 
strategic reasons. To weaken India, at the proper time, the co- 
operation of Pakistan had probably long been contemplated— as a 
political ally and, no doubt, eventually as an agency through which 
to launch ' proxy war' on the original Soviet model. The domination 
of Asia would manifestly be impossible without control over India 
for it is too big to be ignored as a potential military factor. Moreover, 
India on two counts challenges Peking's attempt to initiate and 
consolidate its dominance through example : a primary route to 
political control for both the Soviets and the Chinese. First, India 
by its size and comparable economic circumstances represents a 
challenge to Peking's claims th.it underdeveloped nations can 
achieve swift modernity only through the Chinese Communist 
example. Japan, as a 'capitalist' and developed nation, is in a differ- 
ent category. Secondly, India is conducting its own revolution on a 
modified socialist pattern which, competes directly with the Marxist- 
Leninist dogma that only the Communist Party can lead a successful 
revolution and that the development of communism is the only 
means of achieving the goals of revolution. Communist China cannot 
tolerate a prosperous and stable non-communist India: nor can the 
Soviet Union. The power structure of the entire communist move- 
ment would be destroyed. The Chinese, as India's nearest neigh- 
bours and self-appointed guardians of Asia, have clearly decided 
tlt.it, for political and ideological reasons as well its basic strategy, 
India must be periodically whittled down. The enlistment of 
Pakistan in this effort is as logical as Russia's use of India to outflank 
the American presence in Pakistan. 
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The Chinese, lite Russia, were determined to eliminate Amenan 
influence from Pakistan and to destroy the military alliances Thtv 
also wanted Gilgit and its surrounding areas as badly as Russia 
wanted to deprive them of this territory It provides an outflanking 
position south of the Russian Pamirs, one of Peking's irredentist 
goals The Chinese also sought absolute control over the Karakoram 
Pass, which would become an important military position in their 
hands The southern edge of the pass is in the Pakistani section of 
Kashmir There is strong evidence that Peking had pursued these 
goals for a number of j ears as part of their attempt to create a strong 
anti-Soviet position, as well as on account of their strategic signifi 
cance m the subcontinent 

Dr Satyanarayan Sinha, on the basis of his contacts with a 
principal Soviet agent in Central Asia, reports that 'China had 
planned a full-scale attack on India as early as the spring of i960' 
The Chinese, he says, had assembled at least ten divisions in 
Sinkiang and were equipping them with Soviet arms in preparation 
for a limited assault on the northern Himalayas The purpose was to 
link the fertile mountain regions with Sinkiang as a source of food 
to maintain a self-sufficient military force in the western Chinese 
province The plan was wrecked when the Soviets, surmising 
Peking's intentions, cut off arms shipments in March i960, and 
Soviet agents instigated an outbreak of guerrilla revolts in several 
parts of Sinkiang 31 Moscow's own designs on Sinkiang would fmtf 
been threatened by a successful Chinese build-up and expansion of 
its garrison, and so it would probably have acted to prevent an 
increase of Chinese power in the area, whether or not the purpose 
was to attack India 

There is, as Dr Sinha points out, considerable evidence to 
substantiate the belief that active Sino-Soviet border hostihnes 
occurred m 1960 Soviet news agencies date Chinese border viola- 
tions from that year, Peking, on the other hand, contends that 
Moscow unifateraiy tore tip res economic aid sgrxmnts roth 
China and recalled thousands of Soviet experts in July i960 In an 
official anti-Soviet statement, the Chinese added that the Soviet 
government then 'provoked troubles on the Sino-Soviet border 
In 1962, the Soviets claimed that 5,000 provocative incidents occur- 
red along the entire border In one incident, the Soviets reported 
that 60,000 Kazakh tribesmen fled from Chinese Sinkiang ana 
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sought sanctuary across the Soviet border in the Hi Valley, oppose 
west-centra! Sinkiang. They demanded arm* to fight the Chi:::*:; 
instead the Russians allowed them to enter Soviet Karalhstan and 
trained elements among them as guerrillas to he sent back into 
Sinkiang for anti-Chinese activities.* 3 The Chinese version of this 
incident \ras as follows*. * In April and May 1961 the leaders of the 
CPSU (Soviet Communist Party) used their orpins and personnel in 
Sinkiang, China, to cam- out large-scale subversive activities in the 
Hi region and enticed and coerced several tens of thousands of 
Chinese citizens into point: to the Soviet Union." Moscow refused to 
repatriate them, Peking says, 'on the pretext of "the sense of 
Soviet legality" and "humanitarianistn". . . . This is indeed an 
astounding event, unheard of in the relations between socialist 
countries.' 1 ' In 1063, Peking allowed its tight censorship to reveal 
that heavy troop reinforcements had been sent to Sinkiang and 
Manchuria, and it charged Khrushchev with fomenting * revolu- 
tions', 'border disputes' and 'subversive activities' against Chinese 
Communist rule. 55 In 1964, Peking claimed that Khrushchev had 
'engineered border disputes between China and the Soviet Union 
and even conducted large-scale subversive activities in Sinkiang \" 
Peking has let it be known that tens of thousands of Chinese have 
been sent as 'colonialists' to Sinkiang and Manchuria, presumably to 
shore up defences. At the same time, large numbers of Chinese 
technicians have been expelled for improper activities from Soviet- 
controlled Outer Mongolia. 

The severity of the conflict between the two communist pants is 
emphasised by the importance it has assumed in their ideological 
dispute, 'lite Soviets have admitted that they were foiled by the 
implications of Mao Tsc-umg's statement in 1957 that: "The wind 
from the East is beginning to prevail over the wind from the West*. At 
the time, Mao specifically said it meant that 'the strength officialism 
exceeds the strength of imperialism'. However, the Soviet theoreti- 
cian, Mikhail A. Suslov, told the CPSf Central Committee ina «ecret 
report on February 14, k/kj; 'In the light of the practical activities 
of the Chinese leaders in recent years, the true political meaning of 
their slogan . . . has become all the clearer — In other words, that 
slogan is nothing but an ideological and political expression of the 
hegemonic aspirations of the Chinese leadership.* " No ct?mmun?<t 
ha«cvcr given a more damning indictment of communist imperialism. 

N 
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The Chinese so far have repressed most of the evidence of the 
physical aggression against Red China practised by Stalin, Khrush- 
chev and apparently by their successors, except for their genera! 
charges The long and sustained Soviet attempt to detach all or 
portions of Smkiang and Manchuria from Red China lies in the 
background, however, of the central Chinese contention that 
Moscow is seeking to maintain and expand a communist empire for 
the sole purpose of serving Soviet interests 'In the name of tie 
"international division of labor",' an official Peking statement said 
on February 4, 1964, ' the leaders oftheCPSO oppose the adoption by 
fraternal countries of the policy of building Socialism by then own 
efforts and developing their economies on an independent basis 
and attempt to turn them into economic appendages They have 
tried to force those fraternal countries which are comparauvely 
backward economically to abandon industrialization and become 
their sources of raw materials and markets for surplus products ' 
Further, the Soviets, after the destahnisation campaign, have tned 
' to change the leadership of other fraternal parties to conform to their 
will' Again 1 the leaders ofthecpsu regard fraternal parties as 
pawns on their diplomatic chessboard' And, finally, the Chinese 
declare 'Every remark and every word of Khrushchev's areimpenal 
edicts, however wrong or absurd they may be All the fraternal 
parties must submissively listen and obey and are absolutely for- 
bidden to criticize or oppose them This is outright tyranny It is the 
ideology of feudal autocrats, pure and simple ' l8 Peking clearly 
has accused the Brezhnev-Kosygin regime of conunumg ail 
Khrushchev's policies 

The Chinese openly called for a communist revolt against the 



both at members of the Soviet Party and at dissidents uuuu&i 
the world movement In an official statement, Peking said 

Now is the time— now it is high time— to repudiate and liquidate 

Khrushchev's revisionism 
Here, we would give the leading comrades of the cpsu a 

piece of advice Since so many opportunists and revisionists have 

*A 'revisionist' is one who seeks to change the 'pure' or fundamental tents rf 
Marxism-Leninism. The Chinese use the word against aU who support Mora 
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been thrown on to the rubbish heap of history, why must you 
obdurately follow their example: 

Here, too, \vc express the hope that those leading comrades of 
other fraternal Parties who have committed revisionist errors v. itt 
think this over : What have the)- gained by follow ing the rc* isiontst 
line of the leaders of the ct'SUr" 

Thus, the full weight of a massive nation-to-nation clash made the 
} limalayas one strategic point of conflict, regardless of the wishes of 
those involved. The Sino-Sovict cold war is separate from the 
struggle between communism and non-communism and would 
probably have arisen regardless of the circumstances of the larger 
conflict. Frustration in their drive for 'world revolution*, however, 
has heightened the communists' internal tension. The Western 
defence perimeter lias contained outward Sino-Sovict expansion so 
effectively that the two powers probably turned to their inner 
conflicts more quickly than they otherwise would have done. Peking 
seems to confirm this thesis by constantly criticising Soviet 'weak- 
ness' in the face of Western power, by insisting that communists can 
take greater 'revolutionary* risks without fear of nuclear war, and 
by contending that 'revolutionary' momentum must be maintained 
or the masses will desert the movement. 

Prom all the evidence, the Sino-Sovict hostilities are relatively 
small-scale border and guerrilla skirmishes, fought quite under- 
standably with many of the same tactics that have been employed 
in the 'national liberation' struggles against non-communist targets. 
Soviet infiltrators into Sinkiang, for instance, arc given large amounts 
of ammunition but few weapons; they depend for arms upon 
raptured Soviet equipment which Moscow has supplied to the 
Chinese. The Sino-Sovict Iwrdcr, like many others throughout the 
world, is poorly defined. It aits between territories occupied by 
men of the same or similar tribes who can be amused to light 
'foreign' rule and for tribal reunification — on much the same, pat- 
tern as the Pakhnmistan issue. The guerrilla war docs not disturb 
the capitals or drain their finances and, in fact, most Soviets and 
Chinese probably know little about it. Regular army units, it is 
known, arc also deployed on both sides of the border, and the 
possibility always exists that they will go into action. 'There is', says 
a Soviet diplomat who renounced communism, 'the general feeling 
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shared by Russians inall social strata that sooner or later there mil 



nationalistic drive, makes it increasingly wevitaoie *» 

The evidence is clear that Moscow created this Suio-Soviet 
struggle more than forty years ago by cynical misuse of Chinese 
communism The Soviets have prosecuted it as ruthlessly as the 
Chinese Peking, after freeing itself from much of Stalin's territorial 
encroachment, has merged the fight for independence from the 
Soviets with its own designs Thus, the two communist powers seek 
territorial expansion against each other as security or irredentism, 
on the classical colonial model, without the camouflage of communist 
dogma When the Chinese grew strong enough to challenge Russia 
openly, Khrushchev in fact, as Peking claims, 'applied a succession 
of political, economic and military pressures against us and launched 
attacks which became increasingly violent' !l Among other 
measures, Khrushchev, as Stalm had done earlier, attempted to 
bring Peking into line through a virtual economic blockade He left 
Chinese industrialisation suspended by tearing up 'hundreds of 
contracts', as the Chinese say, and withdrawing thousands of 
technicians Soviet exports to China dropped from $817 million in 
i960 to $367 million in 196 1 , with vital machinery cut by four-fifths 
The 1961 total was inflated by the Soviet export of $67 million worth 
of consumer goods, including Cuban sugar, compared with $4 7 
million the previous year Red China, which had had an unfav curable 
trade balance with Russia since 1956, exported $551 million to the 
Soviets in 1961 compared with $848 million in 1960, pardy to 
continue repayment of Korean War debts In 1965, Soviet exports 
to China totalled $176 million j 
Ironically, Khrushchev succeeded in establishing a 'peace' 
image in some quarters of the world at the same time that he engaged 
m hostilities with his ma/or 'ally 7 and attempted to wreck it 
economically This, it appears, was due in part to the world's hope 
for peace and in part to the welcome change m the Soviet propa- 
ganda line from missile threats to 'peaceful coexistence 1 In any 
case, some of Khrushchev's moves which were aimed specifically 
at Red China were widely construed as evidence of Moscow s 
peaceful intent Diplomats are convinced, for example, that the 
Kremlin's major reason for signing the limited nuclear test-ban 
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treaty of 19/13 was to impede Peking's eiforts to become a nudcar 
power. The Soviet-sponsored move to make Asia into an 'atom-free 
zone', from which nuclear arms would be banned, v. as dearly 
directed against both Peking and the United States. Khrushchev 
gained considerable propaganda benefit, if not tangible advantage, 
from a proposal to freeze all the boundaries of the world; an obvious 
reaction to China's claims against Soviet territory. Throughout the 
early and mid-iqfras, as knowledgeable diplomats reported. Mos- 
cow's major preoccupation was the China threat, and Soviet 
policies in many cases were tailored to meet it. 

Yet these wo powers have demonstrated that they can fight the 
non-communist world while also lighting each other, as they did in 
Korea. And the aims and methods of communism as a power system 
arc so much in line that many moves in this intramural conflict 
contrihutc at the same time to the central purposes of the world 
movement. The conflict over strategic military positions on the 
subcontinent had initiated that development by 1965. The Soviets 
were building up India as a counterweight to Pakistan and were 
endeavouring, in every discreet way, to precipitate war. Peking, 
applying increased pressure to India, was turning towards Pakistan, 
with results that would augment pressures for the war originally 
sought by Moscow. 

It was against this general background that the Indians set out in 
late io6t to drive the Chinese from Aksai Chin. 
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INDIAN forces cautiously opened their 1961 counter-thrust 
against Chinese encroachment into Ladakh The Indians completed 
an important but inadequate supply road from Snnagar to Leh, 
running through the Kargil sector of the northern cease fire line 
They built up their base in inhospitable Leh Then they began to 
probe the Chinese outposts The Chinese were deeply entrenched 
in advanced positions which were gradually being extended into 
Indian territory They had built a second motor road west of their 
first supply line and had announced plans for a railway spur By the 
end of the year, Nehru was carefully optimistic about the Indian 
advances, and the Chinese w ere w orned In November, they warned 
India to stop its current 'very erroneous and dangerous' strategy 
If the Indians continued military operations in Ladakh, 'the 
Chinese Government would have every reason to send troops to 
cross the so-called "McMahon Line" and enter the vast area 
between the crest of the Himalayas and their southern foot* This 
was a clear threat to initiate a diversionary flank attack in NEFA, 
and signalled the strategy Peking eventually used 

Nevertheless, in the spring of 1962, the Indian army continued 
with a series of operations m Aksw Chin which drastically changed 
the military situation By the middle of the year, the Indians had 
established forty-three new positions m the border area, most of 
them within territory claimed by China The new Indian outposts 
outflanked or leapfrogged Chinese positions, enabling the Indians 
to cut supply lines, to intensify patrolling and generally to harass 
the Chinese This action, together with the stalwartness of Indian 
soldiers in facing up to the invaders, proved that the Chinese could 
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not expect to penetrate farther into J-adakh without heavy fighting, 
nor could they intimidate New Delhi into accepting their demands.* 
In August, Nehru reported that the Indian jjvjki bad reoccupicd 
some 2,500 square miles of the 12,000 square miles which the 
Chinese had previously taken. Peking was faced with the fact that 
it would have to wage some form of war to obtain absolute control 
over its positions in Aksai Qiin, and no doubt the decision to do so 
was made at about this time. 

Meanwhile, diplomatic exchanges continued throughout the 
summer, and Peking made a final effort to win its aims politically. 
Tension heightened in May, with the Sino-Pnkistan announcement 
of impending border negotiations. On June 2, the Sino-Indian trade 
agreement of 1954 on Tibet was allowed to lapse, India refusing to 
renew it until Chinese forces withdrew from her territory. This was 
the ex post facto demise of Panek Shla. The previous December, the 
month for rc-ncgotiation, Peking had taken the official position that 
the 'peaceful coexistence' principles of the 1954 agreement applied 
only to 'questions relating to trade, cultural relations and friendly 
intercourse'; not to 'all the questions' between the two countries. 
The Five Principles 'did not even touch on the boundary question*. 4 
With tension mounting higher, Peking notified New Delhi on 
August 27, 1902, that it might 'resort to self-defence, and the 
Indian side must bear the responsibility for all the consequences 
. . .' The Chinese again insisted upon negotiations, on the basis of 
long-standing Peking proposals. They delivered a virtual ultimatum 
on September 13, demanding that talks begin in Peking on October 
15. 3 Nehru was prepared to conduct preliminary talks on the 
question of reducing tension and providing for troop withdrawals. 
New Delhi soon discovered, however, that Peking was manoeuvring 
to lure it into accepting a negotiated settlement on Chinese terms.* 

Amid this diplomatic subterfuge and considerable propaganda, a 
Chinese detachment was sent across the McMahon Line into sr. FA 
on September 8, tt/»2. It established a position near an Indian out- 
post at Dhola, two miles youth of the border. When the Indian 
government ordered expulsion of the Chinese, a major incident 
occurred, and Peking immediately claimed 'an attack on China'. 
This incident, in addition tn the previous offensive of Indian 
patrols in Ladakh, constitutes justification for the claims made by 
Peking and some others that the Indians started the conflict and the 
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Chinese fought back m self-defence Actually, this is an old Chinese 
trick, which was used m the Korean War among other precedents 
As pointed out m Himalayan Battleground 

For political reasons, the Chinese were anxious to mate it appear 
that their aggression — obviously under preparation for several 
months at least— had been provoked by Indian attacks on Chinese 
forces on their own side of the border One can safely assume 
that if no firing had occurred at Dhola, the Chinese v.ould have 
sought provocations elsewhere until they had an incident to 
'justify' the 'self-defense' operations that immediately swept 
them deep within Indian territory The success of the Chinese 
'defensive* action is reminiscent of similar successful 'defensive' 
actions taken by the North Koreans at the beginning of the 
Korean War 6 

The Chinese paused once more, to demand negotiations, while 
further skirmishing occurred in nefa New Delhi rejected any 
talks until Chinese forces were withdrawn from Dhola The pause 
was clearly another attempt to gain control over all of Aksai Chin, 
the major immediate objective, by inexpensive political means 
Peking evidently had decided already that the stiffening Indian 
resistance meant it could take Aksai Chin only at heavy cost through 
a single-front campaign The diversionary thrust into NEFA was the 
result But the combination of intimidation, mounting pressure and 
diplomatic subterfuge failed again 

Then, on October 20, 1962, the Chinese struck in force One 
army hit at Ladakh A second plunged southward from Tibet into 
NEFA, crossing the McMahon Line at four separate points The 
middle sector of the Sino-Indian border, north-v,est of Nepal, 
remained quiet The Chinese caught the Indian army woefully un- 
prepared in both battle sectors Primary units had been deplojed 
against Pakistan and generally remained in thatposition Thearmy s 
expansion since 1961 had been slow and irregular, handicapped by 
shortages of equipment, a scarcity of officers and completely in- 
adequate roads in the remote, mountainous areas under immediate 
Chinese threat Nehru's confidant, V K Krishna Menon, serving 
as Defence Minister amid numerous other duties, had been the 
most insistent among the Indian officials in minimising any danger 
from Peking He was widely blamed for the unpreparedness and 
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ms removed on October 31. f Ic was replaced by Y. H. Chsvan, an 
aggressive politician from Bombay, who soon became poputar with 
the military, particularly since he avoided interference in military 
matters. Cbavan had to rebuild an establishment that, from all 
appearances, was not only disorganised by improper management 
but had rusted through the Ions: lull created by India'?; faith in 
Chinese 'coexistence*.* 

Chinese forces attacked in I„adal:h with a six-to-onc superiority in 
numbers and firepower. Until mid-September, the Indians had 
deployed only an under-armed brigade to cover a front r»f nearly 
400 miles. Road communications were defective, and supplies were 
carried across a hazardous air lane. The Indians had only inadequate 
means of reinforcing threatened points on tin's battleground of the 
moon, which soared to 16,000 feet. The Chinese used artillery and 
heavy mortars, employing armour in one instance, against Indian 
forces whose heaviest guns were infantry mortars. During some of 
the fiercest fighting of the limited war, the Chinese made substantial 
but irregular gains against stubborn resistance in Ladakh. At their 
deepest penetration, they more than doubled the westward advances 
they had made during the nibbling encroachment between 1950-62. 
Hut the campaign proved definitely that the conquest of Aksai 
Chin would be formidable. 6 

In NU'A, where in general the Indians were even less prepared, 
the Chinese gains were more spectacular. Deploying an estimated 
1 J 0,000 men on this front/ the attackers probed for weak spots in an 
evident search for an area capable of quick exploitation. They found 
it at Thag La ridge, in the tangle of mountains on the north-west 
corner of the Kameng Frontier Division of NF.r A, near the borders of 
Bhutan, Tibet and India. The Chinese had struck this area in their 
first southward penetration of September S. Now, they poured over 
the Thag I.a slopes in a massive dawn attack which New Delhi 
learned about through a rcbroadcast of a Peking announcement. 
Indian forces,, in the midst of reorganisation, had built tip a defen- 
sive strength of only one brigade, to meet an enemy with at least a 

• Ltcuenim-GtnrMl U. M. K*nl. the mrpi oornmmder for ihc Nrr\ *yjti~ 
ttrow, ihsvlol Indis in cJrly tok? tiy clwrytTi? in hi\ b»V., T'r-t i'-.'.'U Si-). 
lhat tlic miltMry c^sMtihwtU **t woefully unp;cj>irc-.5 for \i c O.inct »uicl 
!>c«tuc «<>p leader* bid uHtJcr*«im«c«J the i!an;:cr in& !;;d watMrU nt«iary 
futuis. 
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five-to-one advantage The Indians were supplied by a no-mile 
mountain road, barely capable of holding up under trucks canvm» 
one ton of supplies 0 

The first Chinese offensive m this area, October 20-24, forced 
the Indians to fall back to positions south of the Naraka Cmi rrver 
and gave the attackers control of the monastery to™ of Tawan:; 
and surrounding territory, substantially inside India The second 
offensive, beginning November 17 after another diplomatic lull, was 
a massive penetration backed by six Chinese brigades The Chinese 
outflanked the strategic Se La Pass and plunged past Bomdila to 
the plains of Assam The advance threatened Tezpur on the Brat 
maputra river, some ninety-six miles, on a straight line, south of 
the border The offensive also threatened the conquest of Assam, 
a state rich in oil and rice and the tea and jute which provide nearly 
one-third of India's export income This campaign was fou^t 
largely in altitudes ranging from 14,000 to 17,000 feet, and Indun 
soldiers from the plains were critically affected by the heights The 
Chinese also used tactics and tricks familiar m the Korean War but 
new to the Indians, who had inadequately studied that conflict 
Weak points were overrun by 'human wave' tactics Indian military 
authorities concluded, as had those of the United Nations, 'that the 
Chinese placed higher value on w eapons than on the human material 
which they freely expended' 9 Strong points were outflanied by 
troops clambering across mountains that were sometimes con 
sidered militarily impassable Chinese infiltrators, wearing tribal 
dress or captured Indian uniforms, penetrated Indian positions 
close enough to open deadly fire with concealed weapons The 
Chinese intercepted Indian radio communications and issued false 
orders in local dialects 

The breakthrough at Se La Pass and the advance to the plains 
took only four days The fighting in this area, says the Indian official 
account, produced the only 'really serious setback' of the war It 
was also the campaign most widely reported m the worfd press A 
third major front, however, was also involved It was in the Lohrt 
Division of NEr A, to the far east, near the Burmese border Here tlie 
Chinese fought bitterly m mid-November for Walong, bunching 
sixteen separate attacks The action was broken off, says the Indian 
account, when the remnants of the Indian brigade were withdrawn 
on orders of November 16 The Chinese followed the mam iorce 
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for some forty miles deeper into Indian territory and continued to 
fire at stragglers unit! December 3. 

The Chinese, however, had announced a spectacular unilateral 
cease-fire on November 21. They promised to withdraw north 
of the McMahon Line by December t, a deadline that they largely 
met. India did not formally accept the ccasc-fitc. but the Chinese 
had bound her to it by announcing the move with great propaganda 
effect. Thus Peking had broken off the action at the moment of 
India's deepest humiliation, and had created world-wide political 
pressures against an Indian counter-attack. 

India was thrown into turmoil by the suddenness of the attack 
and the swiftness of the advance. On one hand, there arose a ncar- 
panic fear of major invasion and, particularly, of air attacks against 
India's crowded cities. It was sufficient to bend non-alignment to 
the decree whereby Nehru unhesitatingly accepted prompt offers 
of Anglo-American help. The late Dr Sudhir Ghosh, an intimate of 
Gandhi and Nehru, .says in his posthumously published book, 
Gandhi's Kmhsary, that a special appeal by Nehru for American air 
protection was delivered to President Kennedy on the night of 
November to, 19/c, by Ambassador B. K. Nehru. The communica- 
tion, which long was kept in the prime minister's private files, 
mentioned sixteen squadrons of fighter planes, presumably to be 
manned by American pilots. An American aircraft carrier was 
immediately dispatched toward the Bay of Bengal. This support and 
rapid shipments of emergency arms had significant influence. On 
the other hand, the emergency created an unexpected sense of 
national unity, a nationalism which was expressed unmistakably for 
the first time in Free India. From volunteer labour and militia 
training to the donation of gold ornaments for the national cause, 
Indians of all strata responded to the emergency with a dedication of 
purpose that was unforeseen by New Delhi. The national reaction 
was portentous. It would return in 1005. Its immediate effect, 
however, was fo reinforce the government's determination to defend 
the nation's territory as fully as possible. New Delhi had made that 
decision, w ithout an expression of national support, in attempting to 
block Chinese encroachment in Ijdakh and in a formal policy 
determination to defend NKt'A, despite military liabilities. 

The nation instantly turned as fervently against the Chinese 
Communists as it bad welcomed their friendship during the period 
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of coexistence when the cry was 'Hrndi-Chmi Bhai Bhai]' (Indians 
and Chinese are brothers) Nehru thereafter sharply distinguished 
between Chinese and Soviet communism 'We believe and miny 
countries agree with us', he told Parliament, 'that China as consti 
tuted today is an aggressive and expansionist country, possibly with 
vast designs for the future China has become a menace and a 
danger to the world It has been our misfortune that we ha\e been 
the victims of this aggression This aggression has made not only 
us but other countries realise the nature of the problem that faces 
the world ' B His own personal feelings were revealed most strongly 
when he wrote to Chou En-Iai in the midst of the campaign, on 
October 27, 1962 'Nothing m my long political career has hurt and 
grieved me more than the fact that the hopes and aspirations for 
peaceful and friendly neighborly relations which we entertained 
and to promote which my colleagues in the Government of Ind 1 
and myself worked so hard have been shattered by the hostde 
and unfriendly twist given on India-China relations dunng tk 
past two years The Indian leader had just declared a state of 
national emergency under which, among other effects, leaders of a 
Communist Party faction which supported and applauded the 
Chinese attack were imprisoned indefinitely without charge or tnal 
under 'Defence of India Rules* Rule by decree continued thereafter 
and principal pro-Chinese communist leaders were detained for 
several years The nation was hurt, humiliated, frightened, angry 
and worried Its dominating impulse, reflected long afterwards, ms 
voiced by the mild and soft-spoken Dr Radhakrishnan, the Piesi 
dent 'The Indian reverses in nefa should be regarded as a matter 
of sorrow, shame and humiliation Such a thing should not be 
repeated Our army has to be re-oriented and refashioned according 
to the latest canons of military science We have to retrieve our lost 
prestige >u 

Peking no doubt was surprised and angered by this reaction ine 
whole course of its intermingled military-diplomatic pressure 
appeared to betray the belief, or the hope, that India would capita 
late under the October 20 assault, granting the minimum Chinese 
concessions And these minimum demands, quite clearly, were 
control over an unassailable military position m Aksai Chin, if not 
over the entire plateau, plus a cease-fire position that would weara 
Indian defensive capabilities in nefa This was the purpose behind 
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rather confused debate river the dates involved in establishing a 
truce line. Peking insisted in a note of October 26 and spin in its 
armistice announcement th.it both sides should withdraw twenty 
kilometres behind the Mine of actual control' as of November 7, 
1059. The Indians countered by suggesting a return to the lir.c of 
September 8, 19ft:. The differences were substantial, because the 
Chinese sought to include in their definition of the earlier line sonic 
of the advances they had made during their offensive. Tin's amounted 
to some 2,500 square miles in Ladakh, Nehru told Parliament. 
'Under these deceptively worded proposals,' says UhaLiysn 
JiattlegrowtJ, 'the Indians would have been forced to give the 
Chinese everything; needed for n secure military grip on the part of 
Ladakh where their roads were constructed* and would have lust 
other important positions, including control of the Karakoram Pass. 
'In the eastern part of the frontier, the Indians would haw had to 
accept the Chinese version of the McMahon Line (which runs 
considerably south of the original Line) as the "line of actual 
control" — which was not only far from the actual situation of 1950, 
but would also, in effect, surrender Assam (and Bhutan) to Chinese 
control.' Elsewhere, the Indian military position 'would have been 
equally hopeless' and Sikkim and Nepal would be completely 
exposed to a new Chinese offensive. '* 

An alternative proposal— a rough compromise between the 
Indian and Peking versions of the 'control line* — was offered in 
December 1962, by six Afro-Asian nations meeting at Colombo, 
Ceylon. The Colombo Proposal was adverse to Indian interests, hut 
Nehru accepted it; quietly, at first, to avoid arousing his own 
jingoists. The Chinese initially attempted to attach modifications 
that, in one respect, would have meant that Indian military forces 
would be barred from the twenty-kilometre demilitarised rone tn 
SKI' A, which would be patrolled only by police. Nehru went so far 
as to give local commanders authority to use police instead of troops 
if conditions warranted. Put he could not accept this St faan 
erosion of the Indian defence position. Peking rejected the Colombo 
Plan on another point, and the boundary dispute remains unsettled. 

These arc the terms and the machinations of a conqueror. They 
reinforce the evidence that Peking had no intention of adjudicating 
the border, and that one of its primary political purposes was to 
humiliate and intimidate India and to tarnish its world reputation. 
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In fact, Peking escaped from this episode without major condemn 
tion m the non-aligned world, where the political stales ,„ 
highest, and without being branded for aggression ' the Indian 
people and government', says Frank Moraes, 'were genuinely 
taken aback when the non-aligned Afro-Asian countries contimitd 
to be non-ahgned in the Smo-Indian conflict'" 

Moraes, among others, makes the suggestion that India, by a 
more flexible policy towards Chinese border problems, might halt 
obtained a settlement with Peking, as did Burma, Nepal and 
Pakistan m ■ ' ' ~ 
governme 1 

campaign 10 reuuce inciu 111 political, econumic ana geographic sue, 
through diplomatic and military nibbling The thesis appears 10 
be sound, and the attack of 1962 quite logically marked the opening 
phase of such a long-range effort Chou En-lai partially confirmed 
this after the Sino-Pakistan agreement by suggesting the age-old 
oriental tradition that large powers can grant concessions to smaller 
ones without losing face, but to do so to a nation of comparable 
size would be the gravest sign of weakness Explaining the settle- 
ments with nations around India, Chou said 'Since the boundary 
questions left over by history are settled through friendly negotia 
tions, and since China is bigger than these nelghbounng countnes 
and the border areas are mostly sparsely populated, China always 
made more concessions to the opposite patty in the process of mutual 
accommodation in order to seek a settlement of the question '"The 
Indian government experts believe Communist China may be 
willing to coexist legitimately, on Western terms, only with a 
recognisably second-rate India, one that is economically weak, 
politically unimportant and shorn of the Himalayan buffers no» 
surrounding it— Kashmir, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and NEfA " 

Militarily, the Chinese broke off the attack, particularly in nefj, 
ax the, point where they might, have encountered stronger and more 
effective resistance on the plains The Indian army had assembfcd 
reinforcements and armour to meet the attackers on more faionrable 
terrain, and the odds would doubtless have shifted considerably, 
while the Chinese would have been under the handicap of lengthy 
supply lines and the exhaustion of long campaigning The Inoiau 
Defence Ministry suggests that a combination of factors caused w 
withdrawal Peking quickly achieved the political objectives 
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isolating India and impressing her neighbours with Chinese p-wcr; 
the prompt Anglo-American arms aid altered she military situation; 
the Chinese were short of supplies and were desperately searching 
the world for food for the mainland; India's resistance was un- 
expected. 

Further, the campaign was a classic example of limited war. The 
attacker maintained control at all timts and accomplished a number 
of objectives with minimum lo«s and little fear of significant retalia- 
tion. It is probable, therefore, that the assault was planned as a 
hit-and-run guerrilla use oflargc conventional forces, a prc-tirned 
cease-fire being an integral tactic. Even under this strategy, however, 
local commanders may have been given the option of striking for 
further targets in strategic I„idakh and rich Assam, if circumstances 
were favourable. An Indian collapse, therefore, or the failure of 
New Delhi to ask or to receive Western help could have produced 
much more fighting. As it happened, the Defence Ministry reports 
with justification: 'There was no major engagement; the main 
forces of the Indian Army were never committed.' 1 * 

The Soviet Union, on which Nehru since 1957 had relied in- 
creasingly to restrain Peking, took up an ambiguous position. The 
Soviets had given India cautious and limited .support during the 
Sino-Indian incidents of 1959. Through Tass, the Kremlin called 
for a settlement in September 1950, and said: 'This incident on the 

Giincsc-Indian border is certainly deplorable The Chinese and 

Soviet peoples arc linked by the unbreakable bonds of fraternal 
friendship. . . . Friendly co-operation between the t;.ssp, and India 
is successfully developing in keeping will the ideas of peaceful 
cocxistence.' ,: This was interpreted as a clear warning to Peking to 
avoid interfering in Soviet strategy for India. In October, Khrush- 
chev told the Supreme Soviet, *\Vc would be happy if there were 
no incidents on the Sino-Indian border'. Two years later, the 
governments announced that India had purchased eight ani: 
Soviet transport planes for use in the I-adakh area, with trvrc 
transports and helicopters to be purchased later. The Soviet? had 
agreed, in May :o r >a, to supply some supersonic Mto jew to India 
and to build a factory for Indian-made jets. This deal, ahlfagh 
deplored by the Indian Air Force which wanted American pUnts, 
was- explained by Indian diplomats as ncees-ury to conserve foreign 
exchange, since Moscow had agreed to accept rupee?. These moves;, 
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cautious as they were, generally inspired confidence in NewDtDu 
particularly since they were accompanied by a rising chorus of 
criticism from Peking of the help Moscow was giving to a 'mc 
nonary' government The mig deal established a public Sovitt 
military position in India, which appeared to be much exaggerated 
by propaganda It may have helped to time the Chinese assault 

When the Chinese attack came, however, the Soviets waited 
silently for weeks before voicing lukewarm support for India The 
Kremlin had been unable to prevent the offensive, which coincided 
w ith the Cuban missile crisis, and doubtless had no prior knowledge 
that it would occur Its original silence has been interpreted is 
disapproval of the Chinese action, but it was no help to a sorely 
pressed and politically isolated India On October 25, Praida and 
Izvestia, the party and government newspapers in Moscow, in 
their editorials supported Peking's demand for negotiauons on terms 
unfavourable to India The papers carefully avoided 'choosing 
right and wrong 1 and named no aggressors, a subtle warning to 
pro-Soviet Indian dements to avoid supporting anti Chinese 
sentiment 18 The Soviet statements, moreover, applauded the 
Chinese proposals as demonstrating a sincere ' desire to put an end 
to the conflict* By mid-November, Nehru was able to tell Parlii 
ment only that the Soviet Ambassador had expressed 'good wishes' 
on behalf of Moscow, although a special emissary from the External 
Affairs Ministry had gone to Moscow and Warsaw specifically to 
obtain stronger Russian condemnation of the Chinese 18 The Soviets 
did agree shortly afterwards to continue the MIG project, including 
the sale of fighter planes, but the Peking truce followed quickly and 
the first four migs did not reach Bombay until February 1903 
It was not until December 12, 1962, with the Cuban crisis our, 
that Khrushchev contended that the Himalayan conflict benefited 
only the 'imperialists' and strengthened the 'reactionary' while 
weakening the 'progressive' forces in India 

The Chinese have revealed, moreover, that Khrushchev Mo 
Peking in mid-October, 1962, that the Soviets were convinced India 
planned to attack Red China and fully approved any punijne 
measures the Chinese wanted to take ' On October 13 and 14, i9"J. 
says an unrefuted official Chinese document, 'Khrushchev toldtne 
Chinese Ambassador the following Their information on Indian 
preparations to attack China was sirmlar to China's Ifthey were in 
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China's portion, they would have tal.cn the ssmc measures. A 
neutral attitude on the Sino-Indbn boundary question was impos- 
sible. If anyone attacked China and said they were neutral, it would 
he nn act of lKlm-al.'" When Khrushchev later changed his public 
pasture, the Chinese made it dear that they regarded the shift as 
opportunism. 

The weakest aspect of the Chinese offensive was the possibility 
that a flank attack somewhere along the supply lines stretching 
ultimately to Sinkiang would cur off the advancing forces and 
isolate them deep in India. The Soviets were in the best portion to 
apply this flank pressure and would have had a military motive for 
doing so, if they feared erosion of their own position through 
prospective Chinese dominance over part of India. If the Soviets 
prevented a Chinese assault on India through guerrilla action in 
1960, however, there was no evidence that they made any hostile 
gesture during Sino-Indian hostilities in iof»-- Three years later, 
Vice-Premier Ho Lung charged Moscow with having sponsored a 
revolt in u/>2 against Peking rule over Sinkiang, but he did nn? 
give the month of this occurrence; nor did he complain that it 
interfered with Peking's 'defensive war' against India. This com- 
plaint undoubtedly would have been made if the 'revolt 1 had 
occurred at the end of the year. Most probably, Ho referred to the 
already publicised incident of the Kazakh migrations and Soviet- 
instigated guerrilla action in the Hi district in April and May. This 
suggests that the Soviets were quite prepared to bunch limited 
guerrilla attacks for their own purposes in the spring, but were 
unwilling to revive them to aid India during the winter. Although 
Moscow was evidently worried by Chinese successes in Assam, its 
policies were determined by analysis of the probable impact on the 
Sinn-Soviet power balance, not by what W3S happening to India. 

The Soviets, it is true, were deeply involved in the Cuban affair, 
but so were the United States and Cireat Britain. By rushing arms to 
India, despite their own troubles, the Anglo-American powers to>k 
the risk that they might ultimately be drawn deeper into a conflict 
on the subcontinent, far <h*sfanr from their capitals. This wi, 
proportionately, a graver gamble than the theoretical prospect that 
the massed regular Soviet armies in Central Asia might ha\c to beat 
off Chinese reprisal attacks from Central Asia. Politically, the Soviets 
were clearly embarrassed by the necessity of choosing sides between 

0 
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an expensive non aligned supporter and a communist 'ally' Among 
other aspects, the embarrassment emphasises the point that hud 
line elements are strong in the world movement and that, regardless 
of the Smo-Soviet quarrel, Moscow would find it difficult to mam 
tain discipline while actually taking measures to preserve peace The 
Soviets continued to call the Indians their 'friends', but the 
Chinese remained their 'brothers' 

Pakistan held the second major military flank position to the long 
Chinese columns From the airfield at Gilgit, it is possible to destroy 
the main Chinese base at Kashgar, Smkiang, the centre for all 
troops and supplies moving southward 21 Thus, in theory, the power 
controlling Gilgit could seriously cripple Peking's southward 
expansionist plans against India, at least until a more remote 
Sinkiang base and a network of alternate communications could be 
developed This was a second important reason why the Chinese 
wanted to establish themselves in the Hunza district of Azad 
Kashmir, south of Mintaka Pass, and why they were evidently 
prepared to pay a high price for this position If President Ajub 
had been genuinely interested in defending the subcontinent 
against all outside intrusion, he could have made a gesture towards 
using Gilgit as a deterrent base during the height of the Chinese 
offensrve Although potentially dangerous to Pakistan, such a mo\t 
might have persuaded the Indians to join with her There is w 
evidence, however, that any step of this sort was contemplated, 
certainly it was not initiated Ayub had wisely pointed out that the 
divided subcontinent invited attack, but he had neglected to empha 
sise a second axiom of equal validity an attack on one nauon of a 

_ . J » UntU nit nns 
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negotiations with Pelting during the fighting and tollouetl u -> 
a number of other steps constituting a moderate rapprochement 
with the Chinese India protested against the border discussion 
on the grounds that all of Kashmir was 'legally' hers, and Pakistan 
had no authority to discuss questions relating to the occupito 
sections, but the Indians were more affronted because Pakistan so 
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ostentatiously dcak with the enemy at the moment of their great 
ordeal. They did not acknowledge that, hi less serious circumstances, 
the)- had adopted the same practice of treating as a friend the'enetny 
of my enemy', by embracing Soviet Russia in reaction to the US- 
Pakistan pact. 

(Announcement of the provisional Sinn-Pakistan border agreement 
on March 2, 1963, intensified the clamour and created Indian 
apprehensions that multiplied for the next three years. The detail;; 
were obscured by discrcpa tides in the maps publicised by Pakistan 
and Red China and by the vagueness of public announcements. It 
appeared, however, that despite prolonged bargaining the Pakistanis 
had made a deal of doubtful value to themselves and of considerable 
potential danger. In the main transfer of territory, the status of which 
liad previously been uncertain, Peking obtained some 2,500 square 
miles of Hun/a lying in Kashmir south of Mintaka Pass and 
pointing towards Gilgit. Pakistan acquired 750squarcjnile j ; of praziiu: 
land and salt mines in terrain previously occupied and developed by 
the Chinese. The Foreign Minister, Zulfik.tr Mi Bhutto, particu- 
larly lauded this Chinese cession. He added, in reference to a second 
main element of the agreement, that Pakistan also obtained access 
to alt the passes in the Karakoram rattle and three-quarters of the 
famed mountain climbers' peak, k-2, which had never been 
considered Chinese. The Pakistanis had never maintained actual 
control over the southern exit of strategic Karakoram Pa^s, but they 
had a claim to the territory stretching westward from the pass to the 
terrain they did control; thin title, however, appeared to be watered 
down by the acceptance of access, rather than control, over the 
passes and by the rephrasing of Sino-Pakistan statements on the ques- 
tion. Although the Chinese did not obtain legal control over the 
southern exit of Karakoram Pass, they hold its northern entrance, 
and the use of this gateway during an emergency will obviously 
depend upon power. 'Foregoing a claim to 12,050 square miles in 
order to clinch a deal*, noted one commentator, 'may have been 
realistic, but such concessions did not represent a first-rate achieve- 
ment, 1 " For the settlement, the Pakistanis also relinquished the 
claims made by published but disputable Pakistani maps to part of 
Sinkiang: a potential bargaining point, at lca«.t. 

The harder agreement in general follows the principle of delineat- 
ing boundaries by mountain watersheds, a« demanded by India. 
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Peking now had a vested interest in making sure India did not secure 
that portion of Azad Kashmir The argument in defence of the pact 
further states that Peking withdrew from Chinese-held territory to 
fulfil its terms, whereas Pakistan was not obliged to abandon terrain 
under its control 33 But a portion of Hunza which went to Chun 
had apparently been evaci * J 1 n 1 * - — 1 -« - * L " — J 
to avoid a potential clash ! 
or respect for newly dem 

implicit in another argument on behalf of the treaty The Pakistanis 
contend that peaceable agreement on the border helped the West, 
because it reduced the possibility that Peking would attempt to 
redefine the boundary by farce, a move that would threaten Western 
involvement The Foreign Minister, Ah Bhutto, more explicitly 
suggested that the government was concerned over the possibility 
of a Chinese attack similar to that on India 'Surely,' he said in i 
speech at Dacca on April 8, 1963, 'as a Government it is our re 
sponsibility to see that such 2 situation, God forbid, is not repeated 
for our people in which we are unnecessarily involved in a mis 
understanding with a neighbour and a great power Surely ne 
would not like to see the tantrums and all the crisis that has been 
created as a result of misunderstanding over the boundary bemeen 
People's Republic of China and India 7 

What made the pact particularly dangerous was the fact that it 
altered the geopolitical situation still further In the east, the 
Chinese increased their influence over Karakoram Pass, one of their 

. 1-„„. „„ ,„ ^, c h m ,r T n the north-west, they acquired a 

jgk the Pakistani cession of lands 
This is extremely rough countrj, 
, le trained Chinese guerrillas ha« 

conquered in Korea and Ladakh, therefore it must be considered 
r~ 1 11 r _i~ * m 1 tmlv 



tain state The concession apparently brought tnem 
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Gilgit airfield. It was from this area that 3 Pakistani enlanw mnved 
overland in ihc war of 1947 -S to threaten Srinagar. The possibility 
awiot be excluded tnat, at some propitious urnc, {he Cbmcse 
themselves might use their own forces for gucrrith or infantry 
attack along a simibr route. Theoretically, they Iwvc rhc capability 
of also astatiltinp Kashmir by land from the Karakoram J\?,ss and 
from I^dakh. In the light of the tote conflict, these ptwihshno 
constitute .i grave and permanent menace to India?! Kashmir. In 
addition, Chinese officials have ostentatiously visited the Giigit 
airfield, giving rise to belief in some Indian military circles that 
Peking has acquired the use of this landing pound. Giigit directly 
threatens the Indian position in the Vale of Kashmir, but it was not 
used for aerial action in the war of 1965. Nevertheless, the new 
Chinese influence in Kashmir, and heightened Sino-Pakistani co- 
operation, intensified Indian apprehensions between 19/15 and 1965 
and contributed to the atmosphere of \wr. 

The new position in Htinra also constituted a sprint: hoard for 
potential Chtnesc outflanking movements against the Soviet Pamirs, 
to the north, one of Peking's irredenta. Dr Sinha reports that the 
Chinese started to exploit this potentiality in 1963, but had to give 
way to the Soviets in an attempt to secure a further outflanking 
foothold in Afghanistan. This phase of the Sino-Sovtct cold war, 
which doubtless remains unfinished, directly concerned Pakistan. 
One of Moscow's chief weapons in securing Kabul's favour is the 
capacity and evident willingness to step up Afghan-backed claims 
for the establishment of Pakhtunistan. Moreover, the Pakistanis had 
apparently placed themselves at a further disadvantage: they had 
allowed the Chinese to come within military striking distance of 
Giigit. Peking wants the airfield as a pressure point against the 
Pamirs and needs to eliminate its possible use as » deterrent against 
further Chinese attack on the subcontinent. It v.as probably pre- 
pared to take it if necessary. Although Sino-Pakistan relations %vctc 
cordial on the surface during the years immediately following the 
agreement, they were almost identical with the early phase of the 
Sino-Intlian period of 'friendship'. The possibility that Peking 
might find it advantageous to turn against Pakistan in the future 
could not be excluded by national planners; but a primary means 
of holding the Chinese in check had evidently been bargained away 
by Rawalpindi. In the meantime, Pakistan quite evidently has 
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placed usdf in a position inviting stronger Chinese and Russian 
pressures over Gilgit It is conceivable that it might be threatened by 
Chinese attack unless Gilgit were made available for and Soviet 
pressure, while simultaneously it might be threatened by Russia 
through Afghanistan, to prevent this 

Peking, no doubt by design, had completely changed the strategic 
situation in the Himalayas and in Kashmir, by assault and by 
diplomacy The Chinese military positions in eastern Ladakh and 
Hunza vetoed all the laborious plans by which tbe United Nations 
had striven for fifteen years to obtain a Kashmir settlement Each of 
these proposals had been based upon the maximum mthdrawal of 
Indian and Pakistani military forces, an obvious impossibility mtk 
expansionist China entrenched m the state The same pressure from 
Peking nullified any prospect of independence for Kashmir and 
seriously clouded the practicability of such alternative suggestions 
as a confederation It also « eakened the possibility of holding a fair 
plebiscite, even with Indian agreement 

Further, the new geopolitics emphasised 

the great strategic importance of the mountainous regions of 
Kashmir to the security of both Pakistan and India Neither of tie 
governments can safely afford to allow Kashmir to come entirelj 
under the control of the other Gilgit and Balnstan [the temtory 
lying eastward of Gilgit] are certainly vital to Pakistan, whde the 
Indian defense sjstem would be gravely weakened by the loss of 
Ladakh The best— indeed only suitable— access routes to both 
Baltistan and Ladakh run through the Kashmir valley No 
proposed solution ignoring these fundamental security considera 
trans can possibly form the basis for agreement berneen Pakistan 
and India, or between either of them and China " 

Yet this reality was almost entirely overlooked ' India ^ 
Pakistan,' says a historian, 'which were both threatened by China 
and should have been joined in defending the subcontinent, uere 
pursuing opposite courses, a sad consequence of their own quarre 
over Kashmir "« The arguments at the United Nations and parallel 
diplomatic and pohtical initiatives over Kashmir followed the same 
old pattern Pakistan contended, in essence, that nothing M 
changed smce 1947, India insisted upon the 'legal' right to absorb 
Indian Kashmir Pakistan seemed to be obsessed by the dnve to 
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secure the whole state, or at least the Vale ami surroundim; rcrrttnrv. 
There were strong ami understandable internal pressures for tin*, 
but Pakistan's main argument of self-defence was not necessarily 
convincing. '. . . the present cease-fire line', President Ayub said of 
Kashmir, Ms just like a grip around our neck. Th.it is the military 
meaning of the present situation/ He referred to the threat nflndtsa 
aggression but Indian aggressiveness had been proved neither by 
events nor logic. To make his point, Ayub had to ignore the proven 
aggressiveness of Peking:. 

In the strategic situation India was somewhat mure realistic, even 
though legalistic politicians continued to berate her for refusing to 
accept 3 plebiscite. Nehru's early offer of formal partition along the 
tic fitcto borders of tiic ccasc-firc line still held. Indian officials 
subsequently offered to make some adjustments militarily favourable 
to Pakistan. This was, of course, insufficient to satisfy cither the 
political or strategic demands of Pakistan, hut it went further than 
any proposal from Rawalpindi. After all, the Indians had discovered 
3 new enemy on their borders— and a real enemy, despite Pakistani 
efforts to blame the attack on Indian provocation. Ncv. Delhi was 
preoccupied with preparations to meet any subsequent Chinese 
threat, and Kashmir was a secondary issue; certainly, it was 
subordinate for the country as a whole. In this atmosphere, the 
willingness to recognise Azad Kashmir was a considerable conces- 
sion, for many Indian military officials were genuinely concerned 
over the new Chinese position around Gilgit. 

Through the swift and shrewd application of limited warfare, the 
Chinese had accomplished a number of objectives. Militarily, they 
held strong positions in Aksai Chin with little chance that the 
Indians would again try todislodgc them. They had strengthened their 
strategic position in the Himalayas against Russia, India and 
Pakistan. Reports that an old caravan route between Hutuu and 
Kashgar was being renew ed indicated further attempts to exploit this 
advantage. Politically, Peking had humbled and discredited India 
and hat! demonstrated its own power to a watching world. The 
Chinese carefully timed their 'armistice" to prevent any Indian 
counter-attacks that might alter the picture of Chinese superiority 
over its pant rival. Indian prestige fell, particularly in the Afro- 
Asian sphere. where New Delhi hid pteccd particular diplomatic 
emphasis. Pakistan was emboldened. The cents leading to k/>5 
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were strongly influenced by Pakistani belief that India had been 
revealed as weak and blundering, a sudden shift from its efficient 
aggressiveness in the Goa incident The Pakistanis also thought 
they would have got more help from Peking in anti-Indian hostili- 
ties than they did 

Economically, the Chinese had set back Indian rehabilitation to 
a substantial if unmeasured degree The Indians were forced to 
prepare for the worst possible tbreat from China and this entailed 
the expensive army outlay which Nehru had sought to avoid India's 
foreign exchange holdings dropped by approximately Sioo million 
to a disturbingly low average of around $500 miUion, with most of 
the drain going for arms, and many economic goals of the Third 
Plan were unfulfilled, partly because of rearmament Most of these 
results, no doubt, were carefully anticipated by the Chinese It is 
possible that they finally decided to launch the offensive pnmanlyto 
prevent Indian erosion of their position in Aksai Chin, but thej 
planned for more extensive objectives If the Indians had not begun 
their attack in Ladakh, the Chinese would have taken the strategic 
territory they wanted, until stopped by power, and, most probably, 
they would have opened the political offensive anyway at a propitious 
time This was deliberate counter-revolution, to slow down Indian 
progress 

The Chinese failed, however, to accomplish a number of other 
apparently primary objectives India did not capitulate nor did the 
country fall apart into quarrelling factions, rather, it was united 
with surprising universality behind the determination to resist 
further Chinese pressure The government, instead of collapsing, 
turned more to the right, contrary to tbe desires of both Peking and 
Moscow, as Khrushchev noted Despite considerable economic 
distress, the country's rehabilitation was far from crippled Instead 
of breaking the spirit of the Indian army, the Chinese had aroused 
it to the point where the recovery of military, as uell as national 
prestige was a prime motivation during subsequent jears Finally, 
Peking had alerted its adversary into preparedness, committing the 
same mistake Stalin had made by launching the Korean War and 
reminding the West of its weakness The Chinese, therefore, lost as 
much, in terms of long-range objectives, as they gained in short term 
advantage Yet Peking did not abandon the tactics which had prmea 
so unproductive, instead, typically, it relied more than ever upo 
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ihcm. The incomplete results of t?:e first military attack, or.ly 
increased the Chinese stale in another v..-.r on the sttbeonrinen;. 
There is strong evidence that they «tt nut quickly to cncmtMge the 
Pakistanis to start it. 

In its first mood of humiliation and frustration, India liad little 
left frrim the shambles of the. brief war except pride 2nd a fierce 
sense of independence. When it set out. therefore, to rebuild h<. 
strength against China, it clung doggedly to tlut independence. 
After accepting emergency shipment"; of Anglo-American arms 
valued at $60 million, Nehru restored non-alignment as the cemr.il 
policy. This was a matter of international and domestic politics, 
as well as pride. The government's Chinese experts believed 
that one of Peking's intentions was to drive New Delhi into 
Western alignment, in order further to injure its standing among 
uncommitted nations. From this point of view the Indian policy 
was wise. 

But the government also insisted upon a practically all-India arms 
build-up with moderate foreign support. Amor,',; other measures, 
India immediately increased the defence budget by 12 per cent. 
In 10/14, Chavan the Defence Minister announced a five-year 
rearmament programme designed to prepare the country for any 
type of Chinese aggression. Obviously, to defend itself adequately, 
India needed arms that could resist the greatest possible conventional 
attack from Red China, as well as the means to font a limited or 
guerrilla v.ar. In pursuing this programme, however, Indian official* 
apparently overlooked the necessity of maintaining a .suitable arms 
balance on the subcontinent. They made no adequate effort to quiet 
Pakistani fears. 

Pakistan reacted with predictable anger to even" Indian move 
towards rearmament. President Ayub and other leading ofikials 
frequently attacked what they called 'massive' foreign arms ship- 
ment to India. Ayub absented himself on a hunting trip to avoid 
accepting prior American notification of the plan to provide emer- 
gency weapons to New Delhi. I^tcr, he told Washington and London 
bluntly that they must abandon the aid-India programme to lecp 
Pakistan's friendship. At various times, the Pakistanis insisted 
publicly tint the Western arms should be furnished only on condi- 
tion tlut India settle the Kashmir problem, prcsv.ir.abb <>n Pakistan'?- 
terms. Ayub declared that India was in no danger from Ked Chins, 
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and Bhutto insisted the Indians would not fight again 'India 'h: 
said during a Washington visit, 'at the appropriate time 'nffl 
negotiate a settlement with China on her border dispute India hu 
no intention whatsoever of allowing another conflict with the 
Chinese *" 

Far from being massive, Anglo-American help was moderate and 
was limited to non-offensive equipment of primary value to motin 
tain divisions It was carefully allotted for the deliberate purpose of 
maintaining a practicable arms balance Washington and London 
also made it absolutely clear that they had no intention of forcing 
Indian capitulation on Kashmir m return for this help Former us 
Ambassador J K Galbraith underlined the point in a New Delhi 
press conference on December 28, 1962 "The American assistance 
is in no way contingent on an India-Pakistan agreement on the 
Kashmir problem', he said 'The USA will not put a price on its aid 
and it is not out for a bargain When our friends are in trouble, 
we are not doing business that way ' !a The Anglo-American powers 
strengthened their assistance by implicit promises of actrte air 
support against any Chinese bombing attacks on India's enwded 
cities 

Soviet military assistance was of only marginal value in meetmga 
new Chinese attack, but MIG planes and anti-aircraft missiles Tter? 
of more consequence in terms of Pakistani fears Pakistan clearly 
included Soviet arms in its condemnations and sometimes mentioned 
them, but subordinated the point to stronger criticism of Anglo- 
American efforts This distortion was due possibly to the fact that 
Pakistan was beginning to move somewhat closer to Russia The 
Indians supplied much of their new equipment from their own 
resources The rearmament programme, as a whole, was modest 
in relation to the threat posed against India, but it did alter 
the balance on the subcontinent, giving Pakistan cause for 
complaint , 

It was during this time that Pakistan ancfKecf China amciWtfs 
trade agreement in January 1963, a barter economic arrangement and 
a cultural accord later in the year They also reached an agreement 
in August which permitted Pakistan International Airlines to fly to 
Canton and Shanghai, and which was described by the US im 
Department as 'an unfortunate breach of free world solidarity 
Pakistanis claimed it was made necessary by the refusal of landing 
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rights in oilier Asian countries, but the sgrccmcnt permitted m 
increased volume of Chinese Communist travel to point* as di«2!it 
as troubled Africa. Ostentatious statcusits were resumed. When Ch<v.: 
Un-h\ and Qi'cn Yi, the Foreign Minister, were invited to Pakistan 
in February ir/14, the State Department declared: 'We. acsidcr it. 
unfortunate tli.it the leaders of the Chinese regime should be 
acenrdrd an opportunity to pay a "friendly vi<it" to Pakistan, a 
country allied with us against communist aggression.' Influential 
segments of the Pakistani press quietly adopted a pro-Peking line 
that eventually reached fulsome proportions, and on occasion 
Chinese Communist propaganda was openly preached. The leading 
newspapers attain publicly questioned the value to Pakistan of its 
Western alliances, because they had failed to break the Kashmir 
impasse. 

Many Indians and most government officials read into these 
developments the threat of close Sino-Pakistan collaboration on some 
future attack against Kashmir or India herself. Despite official 
denial?, some authorities believed the border agreement contained 
secret military clauses. Bhutto, the Pakistani Foreign Minister, 
added tu this concern by telling the National Assembly, on July 17, 
1963, that: 

... if India were in her frustration to turn her pins against 
Pakistan the international situation is such today that Pakistan 
would not be alone in that conflict. 

A conflict does not involve Pakistan alone. Attack from India 
on Pakistan today is no longer confined to the security and terri- 
torial integrity of Pakistan. An attack by India on Pakistan in- 
volves the territorial integrity and security of the largest state in 
Asia and, therefore, this new clement and this new factor which 
has been brought into the situation is a very important clement 
and a very important factor. 

Communist China is Asia's hrgest state. Bhutto's statement* 
accordingly, was widely interpreted to mean Peking would support 
Pakistan in event of an Indian attack on htr. This inference was 
.strengthened by further Chinese statements which, however, skil- 
fully avoided making any definite commitment. It was also pwlbjc 
that a fully rearmed India could be a threat to hath. PAtsi-sn and 
China— iti the view of trmse who believed that India started the war 
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of 1962 While this was a remote possibility, one commentator 
points out, 'an India reinforced by unlimited supplies of Anglo. 
American defensive equipment would be a very different India and 
it was the latter picture that deeply alarmed the Pakistanis '11 
Further, Bhutto could have meant that the Sino-Pakistan border 
treaty had given Peking reason and justification to intervene mil 
tanly to protect the status quo of Azad Kashmir Any Indian attack 
on north-west Azad Kashmir might be construed as a threat to the 
new Chinese military position in Hunza, and any Indian milituy 
effort to alter the situation might undermine Peking's legal claim to 
strategically important territory in Kashmir 

Meanwhile, Kashmir again became a live issue It had been 
automatically revived by the Chinese attack and the Sino-Pabstan 
border agreement A new search for a solution resulted, with Anglo- 
American encouragement, in fresh Indo-Pakistan negotiations Sir 
separate meetings were held between December 27, 1962, and Ma) 
16, 1963, but they were fruitless India formally proposed partition 
of the state, roughly along the borders established by the cease Ere 
line, a no-war pact and military disengagement Pakistan proposed 
a division which would give it 85,000 square miles of Jammuaad 
Kashmir, including the Vale, leaving India with 3,000 square mites 
Pakistani negotiators also suggested internationalising the valley 
under foreign troops, w ith a plebiscite to be held within six months '° 
In May, President Kennedy sent Dean Rusk, the Secretary of 
State, to New Delhi to win Nehru's agreement to mediation During 
the following weeks, the search for a suitable mediator was conduc 
ted While it was still under way in August, Nehru, ina parliamentary 
speech, unexpectedly withdrew all the concessions he had offered 
Pakistan Dr Sudhir Ghosh called this action a undateral cancellation 
of mediation and said it shocked Washington and ended chances for 
Nehru-Kennedy co-operation on international affairs 81 

In 1964, Peking abandoned its ambiguous position and gave its 
support to Fairstan During a visit, frernrer Ckca En bisijpi® 1 
joint communique which 'expressed hope that the Kashmir dispute 
would be resolved in accordance with the wishes of the people as 
pledged to them by India and Pakistan' This led to a new round 01 
n. - n 1 — .1. ™nr^ q neaceeestureftom 
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civilian pwts it had established in the demilitarised 7or:c of Lsdafch. 

By ail their activities, the Pakistanis were taking serious, risk 
over their invaluable military and economic sitt relationships with 
the United States: particularly in view nf the known SkUcncv, *•>{ 
the American Congress. Clearly, they were pla j int: for major stakes. 
Their willingness to continue the game stressed the fact that they 
had embarked upon a desperate tumble for Ka-shmir—proddcd, n« 
douht, hy genuine and deep distress over the Indian huitd-up. The. 
wheel had come full circle; the Pakistanis were attempting to block 
what appeared to be legitimate Indian defence objective?;, \vM as 
Nehru had tried a decade earlier to keep Pakistan perpetually weal 
hy opposing the t'.s defence alliance. 

Tensions were strong and the failure of the latent negotiation* 
over Kashmir resulted in so much feeling during the autumn of 
tt/13 that diplomats were expelled from both countries. Pakistan 
had wort stronger international support for her position, and India 
reacted by making another move towards full integration of Indian 
Kashmir into the Union. Then, on December 27, Srinagar erupted 
into riotous turmoil over reports that a sacred Muslim relic had been 
stolen. The relic was a Hair of the Prophet which reputedly had been 
kept for three centuries in a tiny glass tube within a silver casket in 
llavratbal mosque, on the edge of the city. Although protected by 
hereditary Muslim family guards, it was said to have been stolen by 
thieves who crept back into the mosque and restored it a week 
later. In the meantime, wailing throngs of ico.ooo swirled through 
the icy streets of Srinagar, and the city and it<; authorities were 
virtually paralysed. The turmoil provoked further riots in Esst 
Pakistan, which were put down by troops. Unrest soon spread to 
the Calcutta tindcrbov, and in the first si\ days of upheaval, an 
estimated 163 persons were killed and 656 injured. The situation w s? 
not under control until April ir/>4, vshch the respective Home 
Ministers met and agreed on common security measures. The 
atmosphere was exacerbated by Pakistani charges that India !ud 
rtpellcd large numbers of Muslims from West Bengal on the 
grounds that they were infiltrators. A two-way (light of refugees 
began again, and an estimated 7:0,000 crossed from Pakistan to 
India during the first nine months of S964. 

The old rnmitics had fused with the new geopolitics, and the 
mixture w-js more explosive than before. 
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NATIONS STRIVING TO BE BORN 



At the beginning of 1965, both India and Pakistan faced fonmd 
able problems in their separate but parallel processes of nation- 
building Each had made considerable economic progress, but the 
immediate challenges were immense Both had survived the first 
test of political viability, yet they still had to experience much mort 
growth before reaching complete national unity The future wis 
promising but precarious After nearly twenty yeats of independence, 
the two nations in reality were striving to be bom War was the last 
luxury they could afford 

For India, the year opened in an atmosphere of deep uncertaint) 
The nation had not recovered from its two recent grievous losses- 
the loss of face during the Chinese attack, and the loss of Nehru's 
commanding personality The death of the disillusioned and 
saddened Indian leader, on May 27, 1964, had sobered the sub- 
continent and, for a brief period, had brought the tv.o neighbours 
together in one of their memorable periods of goodwill The mood 
soon vanished, however, leaving deeper uncertainty over Kashmir, 
for it was generally recognised, by that time, that a settlement 
would be possible only if Nehru used his vast authority am 
domestic acceptance of a compromise The passing of Nehru, 
moreover, constituted more than the end of one remarkable mans 
leadership It was the end of an epoch which had been singular!)- 
unique in the history of emergent nations For nearly fifty yea«. as 
Frank Moraes points out, India had lived under the pervasive 
influence of Gandhi and Nehru, an influence of continuity, despite 
the differences between the two men Now, the second of these two 
towering personalities was removed, at a moment of nationa 
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frustration v. hen Indians Sm-tmahcly searched for jwvra! 
psidancc from another political pint. 

The r.ew Prime Miniver, La! Bahadur Shastri, had r.-n cjsaKuhrc! 
Such a position fnr himself, nor had he attempted to <h> <c\ He w;s 
well blown nationally, but had yet to create a popular pub'.ic tmatx 
Ha was virtually unknown internationally. 'His Shi«*ri cnverr.mrm 
attempted, in p,cnerai, to perpetuate Nehru**; policies cm major 
foreign and domestic affairs, and this created the i!h;«yvn that 
India was marking lime. The economy was evpandin::. hut too 
slowly tri match the population increase or to ab'^rh the sacrifices of 
rearmament. India hati tn depend upon the importation cf some 
6 million urns of American w heat to sustain her; a depressing rtati'nk 
for many independent-minded Indian?. The country's influence in 
forrhm affair?, which or.ee had been impressive under Nehru, ••*,;<; 
diminishing:; partly, the Indian? believed, because they had been 
deprived of a chance to strike back at Communist China. The 
politician'; and the army burned with the desire to re-establish the 
nation's' prcstittc. The Indians, with their tendency toward* intro- 
spectivc morose ncs<c, allowed these and other trends to convince 
them that circumstances were worse than they actually were. 

In reality, the Indians had successfully completed a m ,v >t im- 
portant phase in their development towards nationhood. Tt:e trans- 
fer of authority had been accomplished without internal dislocation 
or upheaval, despite numerous predictions that NchraV death would 
set oils power struggle threatening to break up the Union. The 
process hv which leaders of the Guncress Party designated Sht«tri 
as Prime Minister v.-as accomplished sm/^thly, in fact, that its 
importance was often overlooked. India had not been forrtd into j 
single, solid nation by such castnmary prcs>'.?r« a', common 
djnjtcr or a common heritage. Ruber, she v.-as an amalgamation of 
diverse races and regions, crouped under a strong central r»'."trr.- 
meat. The constitution recognised fourteen principal hn^uapes sr.d 
many other? were rctrhmally important. Regional ambiti os and 
tnmitic* remained flror.jt'y divisive. Innumerable tribes were im- 
assirnibted and pcrhxlically restive; Nap: tribesmen in the south- 
east have been in rebellion for years spirit central amh'-ri'.y. The 
fear of ' JJallanivition*, whiah Nehru had expressed at the beohm-r.a 
of itvdepcndcr.ee, wis stronj and lerhimatc. Although Hmdv.bm 
provides 3 measure of ttmev-'ventss for many v( the** do- rr.tr. : 
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elements, it is insufficient by itself to hold the nation tog 
greatly varied country was bound into a whole by more su' 
the most important of which, m general Indian opinio: 
strength of Nehru himself His death without a clearly 
political heir had been dreaded, as the signal for powfu 
forces Some feared that ambitious men manipulati 
regionalism might tear the nation apart 

Shastn's unchallenged assumption of authority was d 
measure to the unique political impact of the Qmgi 
Congress, which began as a social organisation and e\o1 
revolutionary movement, has become one of the wo 
unusual political parties The party has maintained itsi 
tinuous power since independence, and has developed w 
practical purposes, is one-party control of a democrat! 
system In 1955, the Congress Party was represented by 
the 498 elected members of the 510-seat Lower House 
Sabh.3 Congress then was so powerful and its village- 
organisation so widespread that men ambitious for pemer 
for practical political benefit, to operate within its ranks, 
of their differences with the leadership Consequently, 
was selected by a small group of Congress leaders, the 
po/itical organisation capable of thwarting the decisior 
parliamentary methods as splitting the cabinet or obtmnin 
non-confidence Regional leaders withseparatisttendencie 
belonged to Congress, were beholden to it and accepted its 
on important national matters 

This system, developed under Nehru's leadership, e; 
stabilising influence on the nation's political life during 
critical post-independence years Under Indian condi 
adoption of democracy was a gigantic gamble, however st 
ware. &Atrju&L to v. Tor massxve electorate,, 
independent life with a literacy rate of 16 per cent, was me) 
and easily misled Politicians not only lacked a strong sense 
to central authority as a restraint on ambitions for power, 
in general, the products of the political amorahty produce 
of revolutionary activity The democratic gamble might 
failed without a strong and imperious Congress Party 

The result, however, was the creation of an amorphou 
organisation The real conflicts o\er Indian political pobq 
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within the parly, quite often in secret; and the principal influences 
on governmental policy resulted from the same source, she leader- 
ship making adjustments to meet these internal pressures. One 
consequence in the posi-Nchru period Ins been a marked tendency 
to conduct government by compromise, sometimes with stultifying 
results. The interna! pressures have forced Congress tr> cisw-t the 
least controversial candidates as Nehru's two successors. 

Shastri, at first sight, was such a man. Standing only 5 feet, s 
inches, he was doll-like in appearance, invariably wearing an 
immaculate tlkoti and a Gandhi cap. Indian associates towered over 
him and seemed to overshadow him, for Shastri was mild and 
subdued in public. When he first went abroad, Shastri appeared to 
be 50 self-effacing, by contrast with the bustling, confident v.orld 
leaders he met, that many Indians were embarrassed to have him 
represent them. He came from the shadows of provincial Hinduism, 
to replace the urbane Nehru. Shastri was educated entirely within 
India and travelled to power in semi-obscurity, serving Gandhi and 
Nehru faithfully but often faccicssly. To some, he was the epitome 
of the 'meek and mild 1 lindu \ a generalisation which many Indians 
bitterly resented. Reacting to their double loss, the people un- 
consciously, and sometimes consciously, sought a bold, aggressive, 
internationalist leader who was capable of restoring their world 
prestige; they wanted a man on horseback. Shastri disappointed 
them— in the beginning. At bis appointment, one quip circulating 
in New Delhi was: 'Can you imagine him at an international con- 
ference: President Johnson might pick him up by the ears', a 
reference to the President's practice of lifting his beagle hound? that 
way. The applause that usually greeted Nehru's filmed appearance on 
motion picture screens turned to silence or stealthy departure when 
Shastri was shown. It did not matter, then, that ShastrPs face bore a 
3 took of such beatific gentleness that it reminded many of Gandhi. 

Congress has remained in pmver through an elaborate nation- 
wide political organisation which was highly sensitive to public 
opinion. The perpetuation of power was and remains its dominating 
impulse and its constant preoccupation. In the estimation of party 
leaders, the circumstance 1 ; required selection of a new prime minister 
who would least disrupt national unity and public order. Shastri 
fulfilled this and other requirements and was selected by the con- 
sensus of thece- in control of party machinery. As Michael Hrecher 

r 
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points out in his penetrating study, Nehru's Mantle, Shastn uon 
majority support from the principal institutions within tht nam 
which, operating largely in secret, determined the issue These are 
the Congress Working Committee, the body which duetts party 
affairs, the Congress Parliamentary Party, composed of elected 
legislators, the political machines in principal states and tit 
Syndicate or Caucus of the fonr or five most powerful part) leaders 
at that time 

In addition to these influences on government, New Delhi is 
strongly sensitive to powerful pressures from another source. 
Protest by demonstration, by violence and by dramatic sacrifice hu 
become an established aspect of Indian political life To those vnth 
legitimate complaints, demonstrations often seem the only waytobe 
heard To the less scrupulous, the volatile emotions released by mass 
protest provide a means of pursuing power or prestige or seeling 
political disruption Mass demonstrations are organised periodically 
by extremists of both Right and Left, and sometimes by Congress 
members Many build into violence under agitators, working on the 
combustibility of the populace and the inflammability of its man} 
frustrations Gandhi turned the hunger strike into a potent weapon 
against the British and once against the first Indian government 
It has been used periodically since then, often with success Suicide 
by self-burning was employed m the southern state of Madras 
during violent protests over plans to supersede local languages mth 
Hindi, the tongue of the mistrusted northerners Governmental 
pohcies are often changed or suspended in reaction to these out 
breaks, even though the majority of protests are quickly taken over 

;ed cautiously 
ewnutianves 
sis was on the 

amawsasa erf iVaSnransr meswaswl .mr'Ta.lynment,. cmipW 
with an attempt to lead the Afro-Asian nations towards moderatton 
independent rearmament against the Chinese, a modified form a 
domestic economic socialism 'The government', said one Indian 
critic, 'is afraid to get out of Big Brother's shadow ' This poKT 
appeared to be dictated not only by practical politics, but by Miasm s 
own preference Throughout his career he had been known a 
a conciliator, a man with the rare talent for settling seeming) 
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insoluble Hv.cs by l\*inpn~ the main di-sputsnt'! royetht-r. Mr h.*d 
demor/trated this capacity rr."*;! recently by cahr.ir.:: fJr*Tt the 
rvplwivent* 1 , in Kashmir created by the fhrf; of the Hair of the 
Prophet. As Honvc Minister, Shastri went t» Srirujir ;i the. hch'ht 
of the tension, and somehow talked the neitaKe Mmlira leaders 
into accepting the fact that the "enuir.c relic had teen recovered 
after its mysterious dkappearar.ee. 

But caution did not necessarily mean v-eakner?, r»n the par? of 
chher Shastri or India. The Prime Minister was known in public frr 
the genuine simplicity ttf his living, and for his often q*:-?:cd srlf- 
appraisal: 'Isms rr.edi r >cre person.* To those «h dealt with hiro 
he revealed sntthcr facet, as Ambassador Galbraith n«ted: 'There 
is more iron in his sou! than appears on the surface. He litters to 
every rr»:nt of view, he make* up hi< mind hrrdy and his dcci ,: "rss 
••.tick. lie is the kind of nun v. ho is tntv.ee!.' Siustri revealed that 
trsit most vividly under the stress of military hostilities, fie crcsv 
v-.ith leadership and was reaching the heijrht of influence when he 
died st Tashkent. Purine his brief tenure, he made it particularly 
clear that he was n-i more disposed to relinquish Kashmir than was 
Nehru in his ovist defiant period. Further, Shastri xsas the sir?; 
home-grown rttler of free India, a devout Hindu who appeared in 
some respects to he v-eddrd to the Hindu p-.s:. B'lrn on O.ifikr 2, 
tooa, of a poor faniiiy, Sh.-<.tri obtained hi« intermittent education in 
the Mcrcd city of Banaras; his surname actually the degree he 
finally received. At seventeen he left sdw! ro join Gandhi's anri- 
Hritish movement. He was sent to prison seven tinted for tern.': 
execedin;: nine }cats. Beginning his public career and his ssv-riati-vn 
with Nehru in Allahabad, Nehru's home town, Sh:*tri devoted him- 
self to Krai and regional affairs until 1051. Then Nehru called him 
to New Delhi to organise the psrty's campjign for the first general 
election-;, as General .Secretary of Gmgrc*-. Thereafter, S'tisrri 
was a principal figure in party politics, in parliament and in the 
cabinet; or.ee rtsignim: as Minister for Transport and Railway', in 
order to tale responsibility for s train crash. H: hecsm; Httc 
Minister in i</<t, s po*t responsible for intern;! order which re- 
quired ?. hrro rr.ivture of strength and conciliation. Nehru relied 
increasingly in his later >car? t:pr>n Sha c tri* e . ry'-!i:ica5 sli!)*. 

Ixonormcauy, India v. as merely h-ndine, the d\ttv apahv-t the 
p -<p •.«,!;. ti,-»n jl.vivl. Total economic pror.jh harely etcc<Jed the ar.ns:a* 
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average population increase of 2 4 per cent During the decade 
preceding the 1961 census, India had added 78 million to its underfed 
hordes, the equivalent of a new nation more than one and a half 
times the size of France Although industrial production had 
increased since 1956 at an annual rate of 7 7 per cent, agricultural 
output lagged During 1964, gram harvests increased from the 
previous year, but they totalled less than during the 1960-1 penod 
Yet much progress had been made during independence, far 
more, perhaps, than the average Indian realised Industral produc- 
tion had increased no per cent since 1951 and o\er-aII agncultural 
production expanded by 40 per cent The country produced 4 3 
million tons of finished steel from its own mills, a fivefold increase 
and six giant irrigation dams had been constructed Installed 
electrical generating capacity had quadrupled Under the late Dr 
Horru Baba, Indian scientists had achieved unusual efficiency in 
nuclear production, and the country was a leading exporter 
of radioactive isotopes It was generally recognised that India 
had the capacity to manufacture nuclear ■weapons from her own 
resources withm one year Other technicians had produced an 
Indian-built fighter plane of considerable capacity Indian domestic 
and international commercial airlines had an enviable safety 
record 

The perennial food shortage was due to many Factors, include 
low producm ity, but one of the most revealing was the fact that 
millions were eating two meals a day, instead of one The averagt 
daily intake of 2,100 calories was still below recommended norlt 
levels, but it represented a steady improvement in mass well-being: 
so did greater increases m the use of cotton goods and electnaty 
The number of school pupils had tripled, and the literacy rati 
increased to 26 per cent Hospital beds also doubled, and majoi 
progress was made towards controlling disease A birth-contro. 
increment, to curtail the nse ia pppvhtiw, was expanding That 
was, in short, much progress and much activity, beneath a ^P"" 
air of unchangeably The conservative farmers, for example, had 
demonstrated, in selected village projects, that proper incentives and 
training could demolish the age-old apathy which had made tta 
Indian farmer one of the lowest producers m the world Industrial^ 
and scientists had demonstrated great capacity for both worl ana 
accomplishment 
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A spark might have set off an explosive rate of progrtvi in the 
atmosphere of strong nationalism. Trie country needed a new 
emphasis and new impetus. Sha^tri recognised the ftrst of these 
requirements ami gave belated, hut essential, p?i*»r»iy to agricultural 
production. India had concentrated upon industrial expansion 
during its early five-year plant, hut white the results » crc. impressive, 
they Jed to dangerous agricultural stultification. Instead of the 
independence and prestige which many planners sought through 
steel mills, India was forced into tndcltniic dependence up-m 
American grain shipments to keep alive. It discovered after io f o 
that international prestige, particularly in the Afro-Asian world, 
was measured more by military power than sfcel mills. 

The new impetus, however, was lacking. The government did 
not mobilise the newly-awakened sense of nationalism into a maw 
attack on internal problems, hoih social and economic. There was 
no organised effort, for example, to expand rural production or to 
build more roads, or to clean up city slums. With unemployment at 
the high rate of 9 per cent and undcr-cmptoymcnt endemic, public 
projects of this order could have yielded direct economic benefit. 
They could also have expedited an essential step in nation-building, 
the diversion of an aroused sense of nationhood towards the vital 
if sometimes mundane task of building up the country. The first 
widespread sense of pride in country was left dangling as merely a 
sense of humbled military honour. 

Instead, Shastri kept in place the economic and social system he 
had inherited. The social revolution was the primary responsibility 
of a large, conservative and generally cautious bureaucracy in the 
central government and in the various states. Under this leadership, 
the revolution itself proceeded unevenly, for it fluctuated with 
individual leadership and with regional political factor.:. After the 
urgent sense of emergency, the states returned to their customary 
tpicst for economic scmi-imlcpcndcncc. For instance, they competed 
to obtain new prestige steel mills, some of them unnecessary. A few 
states hoarded foodstuffs and refused to export their surpluses to 
under-supplied neighbours, Separatism revived, on language and 
regional line*:. At the outset of the 10/15 hostilities, New Delhi 
faced A major crisis front Sikh leaders demanding r< division of the 
1'unjab r>n linguistic lines, behind the threat of a new hunger strile, 
Tlic nation's economy followed the somewhat diluted and vague 
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principles of Fabian socialism bequeathed by Nehru Most Indian 
planners had abandoned the extreme Marxist view that capitalism 
is the source of all evil, but they remained strongly suspicious of 
Indian business men and apprehensive of untrammelled free enter 
prise In general, the goal was to create a mixed economy betneen 
private and public enterprises Bombay business men insisted, 
however, that governmental controls and uncertainties were stifling 
expansion They contended that, if given relatively free rein, the 
country's industrialists could create an expansionist era rivalling the 
spectacular development of Japan, that, in the process, some nidus 
tna lists would build up fortunes, but the inequalities couid be leielW 
by such governmental measures as penalty taxation The bureaucrats, 
in general, were unconvinced or unwilling to take the gamble 

On the surface, then, the major change created by the Chinese 
attack was the new Indian rearmament programme Otherwise, it 
appeared, the country had returned to normal But Indian national 
ism had merely gone underground Deprived of adequate outlet, it 
merged with other frustrations and manifested itself in obscure 
ways One of its most pronounced expressions, perhaps, wis an 
accelerated revival of traditional Hinduism, with its emphasis upon 
ancient ritual and its powerful belief in Mother India The revival 
resulted m a great increase m religious meetings in certain parts of 
the country, particularly in southern Madras It was also reflected 
by the growth m stature and public explosiveness of the Bharatiya 
Jana Sangh political party, dedicated to a vigorous pro-India policy 
with no compromise on the question of Hindu greatness 'If there 
are people in this country outside the pale of Hinduism,' said one of 
the party's early campaign statements, 'it is their duty in the 
interest of nationalism to emulate, and subscribe to the Hindu way 



numerous vicissitudes and internal quarrels, the party reacneu * 
position of strong public influence m 1965, although it was repre 
sented by only thirteen members m the Lok Sabha 

Pakistan, judging by her consistent propaganda, n^HS^T* 
situation on two basic counts She evidently underestimated uw 
strength of latent nationalism within Indian society and & nc ™ Q ™. 
that her neighbour was irreparably weak and divided on nation* 
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terms. The quick reunification of India durinr. the h^tithiri nf 
if/t5 was a sipnficint factor behind the pinerr-mew's. wiHinws so 
wayc larjtc-salc war, if only briefly. Secondly, Pakistan apparently 
misinterpreted the political influence of the Jana Sanrh and Silt- 
minded Indian organisations. Pakistani nf>\spsprrs consistently 
scaled the Indian government of plottim: or practising 'a^tres^on 
largely, it sccmrd, on the basis of statements by the irresponsible 
leaders of 5'.jcIi Hindu groups. With their mowdithic ouifr^i!;, it 
was perhaps inevitable that Muslims should discount the Hindu 
tendency to speak with many voices; the loudest of v-hich i'= no: 
necessarily the most influential. There is no evidence th« the Jam 
S'am:h at any time, could have forced the Indian povernntent into 
aggressive military action which it opposed. Thus it v.as improper 
and misleading to cmiplc rearmament and flamboyant jvr>!iticxl 
speeches as evidence of sjctcsmvc intent, as Raw.ilpir.ili did publicly. 
On the other hand, the Jana Santth had :t disproportionate veto 
authority over the politically sensitive Shasui pnttnmcm, in the 
manner of government by dramatics which has become part of 
Indian political life. On August i6, tr/>5, with fighting active in 
Kashmir and a critical session of the I-oJ: Sabha opening, the Jana 
5>anj:h organised a protest march of an estimated ioo.oco persons 
thronp.li the hot .streets of New Delhi. The demonstrators, who came 
from many parts of the country, peaceably but firmly demanded she 
repudiation nf a previous agreement to settle the Kaon of K'utch 
conflict; a 'surrender' the party called it. Although the protest 
concerned the Rann settlement, the portent was clear: the party 
would riot tolerate a second withdrawal in the new hostilities over 
Kashmir. Minded with the general atmosphere of reviving national- 
ism, stimulated by the Kashmir hostilities, the party's dramatics 
meant that New Delhi could hah the conflict unilaterally in its early 
stapes only at pravc, perhaps impossible, risk of internal upheaval. 
Thus Pakistan, by ailacUn::, had not forestalled any predictable 
Indian ass.jtth as the result of Jans Sam:h pressure, but hid helped 
to mobilise that pressure so as. to nvtic any sudden Indian retreat 
impossible. 

For Pali*, tan, i<"/>5 opened as a ytaroff.tcat promise and chali'mtc. 
The country had achieved conv.dtrablc success in a r.c«\iv -invigor- 
ated economic development programme. At hirth, the nation bsd 
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virtually no industrial facilities and woefully inadequate supnl 
electric power and raw materials During the rojos, it had re 
the world's highest rate of industrial growth m order to est 
the industrial equipment of nationhood Even with that 
secured, the output of industrial goods increased in the 1960s 
annual average rate of 14 per cent, a level ranking among the hi 
in the world and rivalling Japan's expansion Moreover, Pa! 
after a slow start increased agricultural production by 5 to 
cent annually, thus becoming one of the few underdeveloped i 
tries to boost food production faster than the population gri 
These developments did not bring agricultural self-suffiaenc 
did they make Pakistan an industrial nation, it remains 85 pel 
rural, compared with 82 per cent for India But the expansioi 
been remarkable by comparison with nearly every other erne 
country 

This growth was due m large measure to the rise of a pow 
sometimes ruthless, business community which was perm 
under certain governmental controls, to pursue profits that a 
time reached 100 per cent of investment Protected against fc 
competition by import quotas, the business leaders doelopet 
broadened the industrial base with considerable swiftness, 
because import controls left little for them to buy, they ram 
their profits in further expansion at the remarkable rate of bel 
60 and 80 per cent In general, the government did not coi 
with private industry, although it provided capital for enter] 
with a potential profit too low to attract private investment 
profit motive was allowed to operate even in rural areas, down 1 
safe of essential fertilisers The government augmented this si 
lant by increasing agricultural prices, instead of depressing 1 
and by a Rural Works Programme which pumped funds into 
development 

The system operated somewhat like an adaptation of the vigi 
free enterprise which built up the United States in a remail 
short period during the nineteenth century In both countne 
system worked in roughly the same way private lmuauve spi 
the economy faster and more vigorously than would ha« 
possible under tight government control or with govern 
interference In the process, however, huge private fortunes 
amassed The United States eliminated this inequality, 
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considerable extent, through ftron" legislative and tax rnwsrct in 
the twentieth cctuury. In Pakistan, the discrepancy w*\ sweater, 
because the contrast between the very rich and the woefully poor h 
so marked, but the trovcrmncnt pwwet! the 
the fir?.? .steps to equate society more neat Jy, 

Despite the complications, this relca<e of private initiative wss 
essential for full capitalisation of the two primary fcctots behind. 
Pakistan's phenomenal trrov.th. First, the nation was freed from 
massive cxp cndittircs for defence throuph its military pact with the 
United States; ss Mohammed Alt had told Nclini, the Mvir.pt were 
ploughed into the civilian economy. Secondly, Pakistan received a 
hit:h level of economic asvvtancc from the United State*-. Hy the end 
of 19^5, this totalled S3 billion, half the amount given to India but 
for about one-fifth the number of people. As a roult, I'.'.hhtrsn, 
starting from bedrock, had approached, without completely cquil- 
lintt, the y.cneral standard nf living winch India had achieved on the 
foundation of its inherited economic, structure. 

After completing an extensive survey of the Pakistani economy, 
Dr Gustnv F. Papanck, Acting Director of the Development 
Advisor) - Sen-ice, the Center for International Affairs, Harvard 
University, summarised the situation in tfu's way in mid-it/^: 

I would My that a major reason for the success of Pakistan, .*nd I 
think there is little doubt now that it is .1 success story, it that, 
unlike many countries in Asia and Africa, Pakistan decentralized 
decisions. It relied on private investment and management no: 
only in industry but sbo in the diMribution of fertilisers, the 
development of wells, in agriculture, and of course in trade. It 
used, apin unlike many countries in Asia and in Africa, private 
incentives to efficiency and accumulation. Unlike, however, many 
countries in I^stin America, it had a Government that was 
stifiiciently effective, sufficiently committed to development, to 
prevent capital flirrht, to prevent consumption, and to plan and 
pttidc the economy as 5 whole . . , 

For another decade am way, Pakistani continued crowth will 
depend on a very substantial inflow of foreign rc<">'.iree-s, ?nd on 
rather slurp limits on the expenditure for defense, I f either of there 
chamrc.s markedly, cither because of tomcthirtjt that PAbun dors, 
or something the United States or other atd-picr? do. if defftts? 
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expenditures go up and foreign aid goes down, « could sb 
disastrous over the neat decade a 

Politically, Pakistan was groping toward a new national ldeauij 
an all-Pakistani political system The first enthusiasm with * 

™ 1 * 1- n U 1 J .V, _ ^ 



rule and established a military autocracy Twenty days later, p 
was seized by General Ayub Khan, the Commander-m Chif 
the Pakistan army and one of the organisers of the coup Mirza 
sent into exile 'to stop the rot' Ayub instituted a resolution™ 
a revolution extensive land reforms, stern governmental reorgai 
tion, strong measures against corruption Ayub also decreed 
democracy had failed in Pakistan and experimented with a 
electoral method, by which the people expressed themselves thrc 
a relatively small core of elected representatives who actually v 
for national and local officials 

Beginning in 1962, Ayub turned his country with increa 
vigour towards fierce internal jingoism and an actne search 
international freedom of action The Pakistani press launch* 
'hate India' campaign which was pursued daily, relentlessly 
vehemently for at least two years before 1965 It featured, an 
other elements, the constant cry that Pakistan ms threatena; 
Indian aggression, continual demands for Pakistani control 1 
Kashmir and periodic reports of revolt against Indian rule 
Kashmir Pakistani leaders themselves matched the \ehemenc 
the strongly controlled press By contrast, Indian officials n 
remarkably restrained, if coldly defiant on Kashmir, and the p 
was moderate 

Internationally, Pakistan accelerated attempts to establish 1 
relations with both Peking and Moscow, as well as with East 
Europe Ayub sought to rally a Muslim bloc around Pabst: 
leadership and tried to replace India in a position of inSue 
among Afro-Asian countries He actively courted such nations 
Nepal on India's borders Ayub had clearly set out to reduce 
dependence upon the United States, while simultaneously atom 
jng ro reactivate Kashmir as a live world issue This shift be] 
before the Chinese attack of 1962 changed the geopolitics of 
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subcontinent, and consequently h appeared as pin <t'z comprehen- 
sive lon^-ramic readjustment. The ".hilt became nwc pronounced 
after Chinese propagandists bittrrly Attacked the 'dupmcnt of 
Anslo-AmcricAn arms tn India. Many Pakistani*, then beloved 
that the West was determined Jo h:n!il up India as the main sttti- 
cummuntst bulwark in that arcs, that Pakistan could m> lonitrr 
depend upon them for protection ap.ijR.vt Indian attack and there- 
fore was obliged to woo her communist neighbours in Mlf-dcfcncc." 
Avub was dearly angered that India v..*s m>t forced tn ci*c 
up Kashmir in exchange for Amtb>-Amcrican support, although 
it was 3 misreading of Western psychology M expect this tn 
be done. 

The Pakistani p.omnmcn't left little doubt th.it its principal pur- 
pose was to increase national solidarity and strength apinxt India. 
In this respect, the (in.il cycle that led to the war of t</j$ can be 
traced to this Pakistani initiative, which crratcd a significant scries 
of repercussions. As usual in such comprehensive political change-', 
however, there appeared to be otltcr motives. A posture of inter- 
national flexibility, for example, was more suited to the Pakistani 
temperament than strong alignment. The pressures t" establish 
such a position v./rc bound to incrcr.se as visible evidence of a 
Soviet threat decreased. They were bound to accelerate, as they 
did, after India's success in obtaining arm*; from both fast and We*: 
while remaining officially uncommitted. 

Domestically, Pakistan was restless, uneasy and divided beneath 
her economic progress and outward air of confidence. There i? some 
evidence that Ayub revived anti-Indian prup.tp.inda in an attempt 
to create {ohesiveness, just as Jinnah and his immediate predecessor-, 
invoked fear of Hindu r.p.:re<Mon for the same purpose. One of 
AvuVk most persistent and influential critic:;, Mi« Patima jinnah, 
the white-haired sister of Pakistan's founder, emphasised this point. 
'Today in Pakistan', she said in a message published in Ihrrr, on 
April n, t»/»5« Vc arc passim: through a critical time. There is a 
hit oft.dk of economic development, but the impact of such develop- 
ment is nowhere perceptible, Pctiplc ate pTtuninp under the heavy 
load of p<-.\r,'!y. Propaganda machinery will r.cvrr succeed in brain- 

washim: carried out by the stlf«imp<^cd One ranno; but rip-rets 

anxiety at a manner in which the people's voice has been thrt-Tthd 
under the banners and luyonc*.* 
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Ayub evidently tried to create a powerful new nationalism to 
expedite his internal revolution President Charles de Gaollc o[ 
France, with whom Ayuh has been compared, did thuby ddibtradj 
invoking past French glories to bind his diverse people together 
But Ayub had no national memories to evoke and no past glories of 
Pakistan, as a nation, to resurrect The symbols of a rather hail 
mentahst form of Islam and the tarnished glories of Muslim rule 
over India - *• -*--->»■ - «« 
become a i , 
around the 

There had been inadequate time and attention for the creation of 
one Pakistan under respected central authority, as distinct from 
West Pakistan and East Pakistan and further regional groups 



passes as nationalism in most instances, in reality, is the temponr/ 
unifying effect of strong hatreds anti-colonialism, ann-fbreignisra, 
racial and religious prejudices and, m countries with direct ex 
perience, anti-communrsm Men are brought together for YiryinJ. 
periods agatml something, but they have yet to be united on my 
universal and lasting scale for service to their countries E\en foe 
relative unity of India degenerated into pronounced separatism 
when the emergency ended, although nationalism on behalf of the 
nation had been exhibited briefly 

Through 'nationalism', therefore, Ayub and his confederate? 
rekindled virulent hatred against India It turned into jingoism ano 
became a volatile element m the life of West Pakistan Instead of 
reuniting the truncated country, however, it increased dmsivtness 
by repelling the East Pakistanis Thus the campaign failed as a 
means of expediting internal progress^ but developed into an 
influential force for war As hate nationalism grew in West Pakistan, 
it contributed new pressures to such other policies as rapid rap- 
prochement with Peking which produced strong reacttons m lute 
and led to Indian initiatives that further aroused Pakistan Thus, tn 
the circumstances of the subcontinent, the deliberate and systematic 
invocation of hate nationalism would have had dangerous conse- 
quences, even if there were no violent quarrel over Kashmir and a 
purpose had been solely for domestic unity 
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Ayub had won the rcptjtstjnn in the V.'cc-: of bv~~. i firm, 
dedicated soldier who was inflexibly puti-communist am! personally 
pro-American: the ytcK by which, unforuuwtck, puny f-rciprs 
leaders ate most frequently jjudtrcd in Washington. I Ic !'*•'..•. the role. 
A soa-poand f»-F«wtcr, he m"Vrt and rails with miliary prccbiwt 
and blumncss. Hum in 1007 in Rchanna, a vilkps in the N-'fth 
West Frontier Province, he. was the r>m of a Pathan Iw.'rr in thr 
Indian army. Ayub tfudicd at the Muslim Aliprh Univcnity it! 
preparation for Sandhurst and was selected, in tn: f \ for rnihur. 
trarnmt: in Kr.jtland as one. of the f:rr; Indians tf»: fr«m s maharajaFs 
family, Ayub m f .c situs Jy during the Second World War. command- 
ins troop-; only briefly, a battalion on the Burma from. Several uf his 
classmates from the subcontinent v.erc of hcher rani" at the end 
<sf the war. Ayub is a dcsotil Muslim. 

'Hie extent of Pakistan's shift on major forcipi policy has hern 
outlined by Ayub himself. In July ir/n, he evoked cheer? from s 
joint session of the i s Congress in Washington by saying bluntly 
that America must never tire of p\inp; aid to Pakistan. *. . . If there 
is real trouble, there is no other country in Asia where you will be 
able to even put your foot in. The only people who Mill rtand by 
you arc the people of Pakistan.' Lew than four years liter, he slid 
in Pckint: on March 3, irj');, that, in addition to history and proxim- 
ity, Pakistan and China were united 'by a common determination 
to eradicate the last vc^ttges of imperialism in all their forms*. As 
quoted by Djrrri the nc\t day, Ayub added: '. . . friendship with 
China is for us a lony.-term policy and not a matter of expediency'. 

In Indian government cirdts, Ayub has the. reputation of Ixrmr; 
a man with shrewd native wit but with the tendency to Set important 
matters pile up without action until he is forced t» solve then; 
quickly, and largely by intuition, From this has come 3 rather 
prevalent Indian belief that many of Milan's recent policies, 
particularly rapprochement with Pckir.p. were principally the 
handiwork of the flamboyant Foreign Minister, Zulfskar Alt Bhutto. 
Some Indian authorities contend that Bhutto formulated the Red 
China programme and forced Astib to pursue it; others insist that 
the two men were fisthlinj; for power. It is noijWr. e\rr, that 
Bhutto owed his p-tvjmn to Ayub and v. as quiet and subdued 
when w{;h him publicly. Whatever the prcci'-e circumstar.cts, 
Bhutto was tWcly identified with rive pro-Peking policy and had 
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become a figure of some personal mystery in the diplomacy of 
Pakistan's new line He was among the leading officials uho con 
sistently preached friendship for China As Minister of Industries, 
he advocated closer relations with Peking as early as Noitnto 
1962 At first, he was virtually alone, but a year later this simc 
position had been adopted by many leading officials Bhutto beaut 
Foreign Minister in 1963, after most of the preliminary nork on At 
Sino-Pakistan treaty had been completed The pint communKjuecf 
May 1962, which announced the agreement of the two countnesto 
negotiate their border, gave primary credit to S K Dehlavi, the 
Pakistan Foreign Secretary (permanent under-secretary) * 

Nevertheless, on the subcontinent the pro-China policy genenlly 
ls attributed to Bhutto He has been sharply attacked for it, even in 
pro-Pakistan circles in Kashmir The mystery is whether Bhutto is 
primarily a bold diplomatic gambler or whether, as some cntics 
contend, he is personally sympathetic to Chinese communism. 
Bhutto's biography provides little clarification Tall, dashing and 
w ell-dressed, he looks like a playboy and acts like a man of dedicated 
inflexibility Bhutto was born in 1928 into a prosperous Muslim 
family His intellectual brilliance first attracted attention at the 
University of California, where m 1950 he graduated with honours 
m political science Returning to Pakistan some years later, with a 
law degree from Oxford, Bhutto practised law and was a lecturer on 
international law at the Muslim Law College in Sind, his home 
province There he impressed Ayub, then the Pakistan Commandei 
in-Chief, and the two often hunted together Ayub brought the 
young man into the government in 1 957 testing him as a member ol 
the Pakistan delegation to the United Nanons The nett year, 
Bhutto was taken into the cabinet and successfully filled a numbei of 
posts until he became Foreign Minister He was considered the ley 
man m implementing Ayub's land reform programme, although 
Bhutto's own holdings were affected The story is told that a fnend 
once jokingly reported to Bhutto in 1 959 that everyone was involved 
in black marketeermg Bhutto, then Minister of Commerce 
promptly summoned his bodyguard and ordered his fends 
arrest, releasing him only after being convinced finally that t» 
remark was a jest s As Foreign Minister, Bhutto inevitably became 
the principal spokesman for a new attitude of defiance , 
West which characterised the new Pakistani line He cameo 



a\prr: fifth-- on'.p.tl::;-. t^onr bocst c"':cfs'«-jfr. bv !rrf-:t.*- ; "t: the- 
v.tth»!«ttal »»f ?;tnun front the. United >.'.-,'.;.:•.•.. titles n r :t 
supported «>n Kashmir. 5i.T.jj!unt«u«.h, s 1 ' » K'cvrr.e 

principal ftpitre in the widening effort to v.irs fr:crr jvpp-.rt fr <•■;:-, 
Rnv;i.i, v.ti! s-. IVLir.:;, Thcv- activities mcres«-ed t •*. pcr-<~r.-'} 
rnv.tcry in A^ia and to many made him i mar. to v.jtih. There v j-i 
Jittle »!';!:!>• that the Forcirrn Minister cnj-r.cd the irtrhrue and 
personally •welcomed Sir.o-S-r. Set rapport. Rrmtro re-h:ned f-=r 
"health' r«'^<Tis in Jaly tq f f; in what appeared :n In: 3 rotors fn 
Ayub in regain 5'mic of Waihinvton'* cunfic!rr.cc. Hat the p 
nihility that the fiery cx'-Ff;rdvr:» Minister c>y!d return tc p-<~ cr wsv 
a ctwun; factf-r in she politic- of the ar«. 

On January a, tf/15. Audi v. an re-elected Prcvderat by 5 com- 
paratively nttrrtw margin over M:« Jinrtah, candidate of the 
Combined Opp<Mti'in. The balJotim:, conducted by £2,000 'ha<*c 
democrats* j< the rrpre^ntamcs of the canity '.«. t'.tal p-.pwlati'in, 
r.nc Aytib 49,^*47 \utc* ar.d Miw Jmnah The fi.:vrr? in 

Wcm PaUwan were 28,02" for Ayub ar.d io,:^x for Mb-* Jtrmsh; 
bur in nv>rc critical Fjvf Palawan, the results were :5,71c to J^,c l 5. 
Th;< ftr« presidential election in the r,ati;m'< hn*ory. said /A?"-: on 
January 4, "entities Palr-tan tt> claim its rightful place ax sn ril«.iit 
member of the brotherhood r»f democratic r-sti'-rV. It va<:. the 
newspaper added, 'an uvcrw hclmins: vote of o»nf-drr.ce\ in A\nb\ 
foreign anil d»iro<s;ic policies, and 'the people h.r.e ciur. birr*! 2 
clear mandate to pursue thc^e policies trwc \it:."<:om.I\ ar.d 
fwrlnsh*. 

The election vas highly Mcniticant, indeed, fcr a o<v.r.try seciir.? 
a new political identity, but it «7< more < ! f a vsnttr;^ thin :n 
cf.tb torment «f A\»b and hi', po'tties. KTr.cr;.:*.r.j; ft<»rn s mtlitsrr 
i!ictat(*r>!»]> to;\;rc< .-n approach t;; elected C'^err.rner.t, the ntb.r« 
f.-'i tloybt nerc frichtcned 2nd disturbed by tb.e Mrer-.^tij c-f the 
iippcAitiMrt. It bu\ been ji bttjbir.'.r. binee campitctt, d'-*r. ; fl2!ed so 
a cotmtdcrsble c\tcnt by the p?yv-t e>f Jinr.th, vd-.u !;sd i^n v -itched 
over in h*> href jmp; by hk den-tcd s;'fn.r. Mi-'. Jtnr.ah xr.d hrr 
Mjpjvtrtcts csrr.pjhrfifd primarily o*i the bned dcrrJtrJ f' r r r™Tc 
p;!':t;c.d ftced <m and ^ctruve^i;! ! «.ul :v.u<m. Tl'e r;Arr-r^en; 
Ht in ttrlun ;rc;>-., vd;;:tc the r.trd f»t rrt'-te rapid ir.trrrjt rti* tint 
crested itv *rt*n t-er-rs of pr^titre^. The <!-:»*.? r.w rf the *.«•:«; in 
ILr«.; PaLhtari J.rr::>u-;. VJ.cn he Isrmcd tbst he h;d v«^s. 
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Ayub said ' God has saved Pakistan ' Later, he urged the people i» 
a nation-wide broadcast to forget the 'campaign of misrepresent, 
lion, vilification and hatred whipped up in the recent election They 
have no place m a civilised society, least of all in an Islamic society' 
For all its promising aspects, the election served to emphasise tit 
differences between West and East Pakistan which had persisted 
through the years East Pakistan or East Bengal, as it is also ailed, 



small, nce-eating men from humid river and jungle areas nhc- 
speak one common language and remain bnked ethnically to the 
Indians of West Bengal and their other neighbours of South-east 
Asia The West Pakistanis speak many languages, to which Bengali 
is foreign They are big-boned wheat eaters from the dry plains and 
deserts The two wings remain as separate as they were at partition 
and, in general, time has only exacerbated the antagonisms and the 
insecurity on which Jmnah's state was formed 

In early 1965, the Bengalis simmered over a number of accumu 
lated grievances They contended, in essence, that Cast Pakistan, 
despite its sue, was dominated by the West and treated as an 
economic stepchild Many insisted that the military rnoluuon, 
which changed Pakistan's history, was actually launched because 
West Pakistani generals feared tbey would come under Bengali 
rule The revolt forestalled the nation's first scheduled general 
elections which, the easterners contend, would have selected a 
parliament dominated by Bengalis Throughout the years, the 
nation's government has been drawi primarily from West Pakistan, 



most of Pakistan's foreign exchange, the government kj>«i « 
disproportionate share of the proceeds in the West Finally, 0= 
easterners regarded themselves as inadequately defended from 
encircling India by the one Pakistani division on duty m thetf at«, 
cut off, as it is, from adequate support by the West 

' The exploitation of East Pakistan by West Pakistan , said U* 
Pakistan Times of Lahore on July 20, 1965, 'can be judged from tne 
fact that one can see West Pakistan officials m every vdbgt ' 
East Pakistan • Another critic complained 'East Pakistan had W 



jVs.*;>?;.? Sirkh* h P.> t, 

earninc: fAo-thhds of the onntryV. s'-otr/r. c*c!urpt sr-<; if she 
central rukrs of PAbtrn had 2 rr>.d ;<> play fair fhh the tavern 
v-injr ;l;r.y tu»-j1d have rpcr.: the f<>rc:,T. cichcr.ee earned hv :K« 
rcnon »<:s it< indt:\trul;«:j"fi. % A local Jcp'-'jT-r declared in the 
Ka« Palion A.t f e:nh! y ; 'Today there i< disparity ?v ? only b the 
economic sphere, tmt al'-n in the adn'.inistrath e services, in tv.- ..".•.:>.? 
power and in the kphdstive field. Ivrcawc any i:si*. l a.tj'=n « su^ee 
to the veto of the President, There is crest disparity ;n the drfcr.ic 
service . . . The Ijw I , jl«t2r.« arc P"t sny body's chic.1 en-feed, 
and do not intend to he , . . P.dicy n',?Ab,t in rruny sphere* ?•*. h 
hid down virh'ci! the npiniop. and interests, of th? - - province Kir:;; 
convcjf-mly nr.tl stronrly kept in view . . .** 

These and parallel etnotiorw kept Pal:**.an in a perpetual conditi'"^ 
of 5crni-<Hvided uncertainty. The fcc'in- was ?o pronounced that 
Indian military leaders rude no plant to attack £s«t PalKtsr. during 
the J0; h-wtihtics bccatnc, is one prunnncr.t general said: 'Why 
lil! the Ea».t pjltManw v.hn hstc the Wen Pakistan:* ar.ynayr* The 
failure to heal the breach had perpetuated she svwr of separatism 
which hid precipitated the ct^'a**: 1054 <ner Ei*t Pjfc^tsm demand 1 ! 
for a «nt:-indcpcndcnt status. There h*d been neither the snarl r/>r 
{"tsr leadership to prccpitaic a new en*;- over this quests m in the 
cn'-uinp years, but nether fsad the vtitation Seen alleviated by 
Rawalpindi*;, various tactics t»f tiation-buiUtnp.. In particular, a*, a 
AV.t Vr»f 7>e,-« cort-cspo-dent reported. 'Ber.talU trencrahy rule 
n<> secret rf their lukewarm interest m the Kashmir, di'putc . . 
And fear of India jervrd more to increase the divivivtrte*". than to 
cement she tv-n sections f-.r s: intensified the Brr.jih ycr.vr ,>f 
in*rcv.ri;y and inaccessibility. After the Ind^Pal^tan ccnil-rJ, 
j-epwatKni tc turned mote strtsnzly to I j.v. Pakistan than for many 
years, and 'many arc r.ov.-cxprrsvir* hitter resentment over the Kir 
vhich left ther.1 feeling ciposed and hrlp'c^V 

These cri*v--cv.rrtnts presented the Ayub regime, in the aftermath 
of the 105 elect son. \t : .th a k*t-ir.ir.nte choice between pr.r^rir.; a 
dan-armis independent jinv'oUm or of rc»:nsin- f '.reicr adv-enturi'.rt 
in or Jet to concentrate upon interril rehib;:hats->n, Tr.e **:lei «ttc 
ct"ir:n-' In ontsnnini f3ppr-.*d:er.er.t vhh Pciinc. the rper. 
disapproval of \VsO;ir^,m, PiVi';t.ir. v.;? d snprri '"..-dy tr;;"-or; ^hh 
Anv-riean atTecti-'n*: Hrt entire armed 'trtn-th depended en the 
IV.hcd S:.*.tt<, which ,-;--o y-apphed an e-i';:n:ted 4;- per cert of 
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Pakistan's annual budget War with India could be mihtarik 

disastrous and, at trrc very least, would disrupt or cripple the 



reflected consistently in Pakistani policy and has served to justify 
such self-defeating measures as the controversy over Kashmir It 
is questionable whether West Pakistan could survive economical!} bv 
itself, the prospects are better for an independent East Pakistan, if 
supported by foreign help 

There is no public evidence that these alternatives were considered 
in the light of the election or that this was a period of review 
Pakistan continued on the same course, without visible deflection. 
The decision, however, to accept the massive risks, realistically 
represented a quest for security and power for West Pakistan alone, 
rather than for the country as a whole The West would benefit most 
from the prospective gains, particularly from any conquest of 
Kashmir, and as the seat of the government it ttould also obtain 
most of the value of added international stature If the arms balance 
w ere altered more favourably for Pakistan, the profit again would go 
mostly to the West East Pakistan was not involved in the 1563 
fighting, but the war heightened its insecurity, and it would lose 
most from disruption of economic rehabihtauon, for it v»as just 
beginning to reap some of the benefits Thus a policy leading to war 
was adopted by, and largely on behalf of, the minority section of 
Pakistan 

The minimum goals of the Pakistani campaign of diplomatic pov.tr 
politics, as the government saw them, appeared to be clearly out 
lined by a commentary in Dawn on March 23, 1965 The article, 
by K M Siddqi, contended that the Pakistani administrations 
nrecedine General Mirza's revolution in 1958 'gave the country* 

took us for granted, at others we were regarded, not wiuioui iu - 
ment, as a camp follower of certain Western powers ' But Ayu 
has maintained a 'foreign policy that has raised our prestige hip 
m the capitals of the world' He did this, Siddqi said, by wf* 
ing' relations with China, initiating co-operation with the bar* 
and trade with Eastern Europe and by establishing closer relations 
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with Muslim countries. ' Alwc all, the Kashmir issue, fang dctKur,", 
has been reactivated/ 

From Pakistan's standpoint, Kashmir necked reactiv^ts.-.;;, tn 
prevent disappearance of tlic issue. But this- wa< r.sce^vm only ;.<; 
ofTcwtvc measure, to keep -.dive the. claim* to Indian Kashmir. The 
possibility of Indian military acrion to occupy ail r-r 3 snKtantiat 
portion of ;\zad Kashmir, held by Pakistan, never very ?.!n*r.r, 
And it had been virtually eliminated by the Sino-Pakktan border 
agreement and the establishment of a Chinese bridge-head in 
Hutr/a. The probability of Chinese involvrrncnt through any 
Indian attack in the strategic territories near the Chinese potion 1 : 
was topically a Mifiiciently strong deterrent to unit? legitimate 
Pakistani military fcai% of any but the most limited Indian military 
action against A/ad Kashmir. The Pakistanis, of omrsc, cn«1d not 
a (lord tn l'»-;c any of Azad Kashmir, for imcrn.il political reasons, 
any more tlun the Indian'; cmdd afford to give up any part of 
Indian Kashmir. There was, however, no perceptible pressure on 
Rawalpindi t<t talc over tlic entire state s< a necessary measure to 
preserve the cohesion of Pakistan. Tlic tacit divkinn of Kashmir 
along the ccasc-firc line had persisted without significant domestic 
difficulties in cither country. It probably could have been formalized, 
as India frequently suggested, without undue trouble. 

There was, therefore, a subtle change in the real nature of the 
controversy at this time. Pakistan, basically, was seeking territory 
which its westerners in partiailar considered rightfully theirs and 
which they believed they were unlawfully prevented from acquiring. 
The desire Jo free Kashmir Muslims from unwelcome Indian rule 
was an important justification for further action but not, it would 
appear, the dominant motive. West Pakistanis were seeking t«» 
change the pa* border alignment created by the fir-.; Kashmiri 
war under circumstance; which had now altered, <o th.it this r«al 
in the mid-tq^s amounted to little more than another form f( 
expansion. The Pakistani campaign logically raised the quction, 
w Inch mtny Indians ssled, whether Pakistani owim! of all Kashmir 
would lead to other territorial demand's against India. 

India followed the Nino-Pakistan provisional border a::rren:«T 
and the failure «>f bilateral ItuWakisun tails in with further 
political mmcs to plscv Kashmir completely under the ^jad-iw of 
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the Union On October 4, 1963, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed s 
Kashmiri Prime Minister, announced a series of 'policy directives' 
to his party which were designed to integrate the state further 
They aroused Pakistani protest, although they v>ere not adopted b\ 
the legislature The Indian Home Minister, Gulzanlal Nanda 
announced in the Indian parliament on November 27 that Kashmir 
had been ' fully integrated into India ' Nehru also told the legislators 
there had been a 'gradual erosion* of Kashmir's special status which 
would be allowed to continue 

These statements were cited by Pakistan, early in 1964, in 
demanding another immediate meeting of the United Nations 
Security Council on the question The statements proved, said an 
official Pakistani letter, that India was 'deliberately set on defying 
the Security Council and on "integrating" the Indian-occupied 
part of Jammu and Kashmir with the Indian Union' In reply 
during the subsequent debate, the Indian representative, Maho- 
medah Currim Chagla, said * Jammu and Kashmir became an 
integral part of India when the Instrument of Accession was 
signed and accepted, and from that day till today it continues to 
occupy the same position vts-b-vts the Indian Union and no question 
can possibly arise of annexing Kashmir or further integrating it into 
the Indian Union You cannot make more complete what is already 
complete ' Further, said Chagla, the two basic UN resolutions of 
19$ and 1949 'were conditional and contingent on Pakistan vacat 
ing its aggression and the condition has not been complied with 
The condition not having been complied with and the basis having 
disappeared, these resolutions are no longer binding on us ' Con 
sideration of the issue, which continued intermittently for several 
weeks, coincided with the tensions created by the Hair of 
the Prophet incident in Kashmir and subsequent communal 
disturbances m India and Pakistan Z A Bhutto, representing 
Pakistan, desenfietf tfie turmoif in fnis way pesfOt 
rebellion', in Kashmir, ' has led to communal riots in the 
two countries * _ 

The debate ended inconclusively, under threat of another Sow 
veto, but it established more firmly than before the support of tne 
big powers for bilateral conversations as the onlj possible solution 
for the impasse The United States, Great Britain and Russia 
particularly backed this approach, thus apparendy eliminating any 



Snit'r.'i Sifkir.* to ft Bin; ; ;~ 

finxl pwiKissy that Pati-ian undd expect the LY^ted N'jir-.-, r-» 
f' k rcr India Infos plebiscite. The Safe Adlai J?:rven<-"-n, :: t United 
Stasc; rcprc-entathc, atai:; supported 'elf-dercfrrinsti-*: 21 3 
principle but called fur 3 'frerh atienrp; . . . b jl:c lisht rf 
realhsr, to set hnv, the have principle*, en he appheJ t.i achieve 
such a p-Sitica! '.rUier^n?'' in Kashnvr. Stnwm ;;!dcd {hit 
'India, and indeed par: f»f the very area in d.-pute, k under threat 
of Chintst: Gtmnv.mi'-t military auatt. For s«l*. *.<::<-■">. 1*, v«xH 
as became of our fan^-startdin:: concern that the Ksthrnir >.]i:«t:«r< 
be peacefully rested, t\e urprtJ bilateral talis between she 
parties !a<t \car. . . . An acrcemeni cannot b-r impeded frr.:n 

Further efforts by the tv.o nation*. :•■•> read', z. j-ertlcment appeared 
pnnni^inr: in early t<A{, until e\iin::uMicd st:«3 JcrjK by Nehru** 
death. The belief persists vtrnnjtly" in Ncv. thtt Nehru 

reprded the fjtutirc n> v.ttk Ksvhrnir the prcsic;: blight <-\h}s 
carter and that be was prepared to move vj£«ro;nh; in h« final 
v. eels of hie t» remove jt. Shcilh Abdullah anil many < s f his' con- 
federates were released fmtn their lorn: imprjt-jnrnrr.t, and the 
Shcil.ii conferred at Icr.jrth v>uh Nehru in New Drlhi. The rclca'c*, 
which were apparently arranrcd by Shr.sin durir.j hi* trip to 
Krinacar, helped to cairn the ctph^nc Mttsatr»n in the Vak and 
perhaps were designed partly fi»r sh:* purpose. Hut AKhdlah him- 
self reported thai his conferences in New Delhi v-erc sefi'i'a^y 
Otttcctncd v.ith a Kashmiri settlement. SpcaLint: of Nchtti, 5?;c 
Shcilh ,«.aid liter: 'My tall* with hint convinced inrtif hi* rcm^ne 
doifc to find a vdution of the problem.' At Nehru's rt;:u«^t, 
Abdullah «ent to l\»lis:an and arranged 3 prr>nil mcetinj bct-Aee n 
Aytib and Nchni. 'I was heartened to find', the Shcilh ssid, 'that 
President Aynh Khsn fully shared the iU<5rc fr-r r.xha jc::lfmcr.t.*» 
Nehru died before th; wn leaders caU! r-tect, rnd t!.- pnnptcts 
iV-r an early p'lhtical v>!<,;ti«n died wish htm. S-»nic cf the h'-diar/. 
prrvin.dly ifnoHed in amnrtwrnt'-. f«f the. scheduled S'.tmrnit 
rncctitv-** on Kashmir wid later they were C'liSdtr.t tb.it it v.«^!,-J 
hnc broken the imps* -r. Hyt the evidence U by t!:> mr-jr-.-c c'jar shr: 
the *iuisti'«n was pr^:n ; .\ir.^. 

The tndicathr^ ire th>t. st Scire: Harrti.'n ha< v-r;t;c\ 'si'.- 
Ka^tRtit ^erdrn^ens mvrujrd by Nchn; prrcjpp -■•rd 3 hr.-.er 
ltuh , -l , alK:a«aan~n.tn -Jj?!!>:t bated f-n cr.nfcderst rrh:i-r. between 
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the two countries' 10 This basis for settlement was consistent mi 
Nehru's constant assertion that Kashmir was only part of the wider 
problems between the two countries But obviously it required great 
readjustments and concessions which appeared extremely difficult 
in view of the political encrustations of nearly two decades Some 
in New Delhi believe that the plan, which was never announced, 
was to create a confederation between India, Pakistan and a semi 
autonomous Kashmir This proposal was made by Nehru's succes 
sors and rejected on May 31 by President Ayub The rejection, it is 
believed, was based upon Ayub's concern that granting semi 
autonomy to Kashmir would stimulate irresistible separatism m 
East Pakistan 11 India also had her own separatist problems which, 
while possibly less serious th2n those of Pakistan, convinced many 
Indians at this time that the loss of Indian Kashmir would threaten 
the stability of the Union Whether confederation or any parallel 
solution would be workable, with the reality of the Chinese presence 
m Kashmir, was extremely doubtful 

In any case, this latest period of optimism, as so often happened 
was followed relatively quickly by a further initiative which hardened 
theimpasse India acted in this instance TheHomeMimsterNanda 
a determined Hindu fundamentalist, reported to the Lok Sabha on 
December 4, 1964, that new legal steps would male 'empty and 
redundant' the special status granted Kashmir under the iOjO 
constitution India extended two previously inapplicable articles of 
the constitution to Jammu and Kashmir The result, in the words of 
one observer, was to make 'the political integration of Indian 
occupied Kashmir a realty '» One article (356) empowered 
the Indian President to extend his rule to Kashmir, as previously 
applicable to other Indian states Under this authority, the President 
can take control of any state and administer it directly, through an 
appointed representative, whenever in his opinion and that of the 
Governor the state leadership is unable to maintain an adequate 
or peaceful administration The second article (357) abolished tM 
terms 'chief of state ' and 'prime minister' which had been retains 
specifically to designate the two leading officials of Jammu ana 
Kashmir They became 'governor' and 'chief minister', as was m 
practice elsewhere in India This ended the legalistic distinction 01 
Kashmir which had been implied by its authority to maintain 
own Prime Minister 
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The Pali'-fsnt'; cite th'n rr.^.T z e - a ip-ciSc fict-ir in prc-cip**? it*;—: 
military hostilities sv ti'J thmhj it v.^s 11:; Irra'.Hm.? rrr::- • . r:! the. 
faM fiction that Indian Ka'durdr hit! ?. special urur.dctetrriis'.vj « , *xt«:t 
and placed it urt the 'am? level t>:htr Indian r.*a:n IW-tari. 
thercferr, fuel ot.il:? dramatic scr: >n t fe«-f the r.it fre r.v.:r th'apprar 
from iwcrnnthmal debate and v. mid attention. Thc;>:tt:c?Ky, shi". 
rroturcil nvnr, dr.: r -tic. ni«<.xim than the hryal m.ar/\"5!*.Tc<> v-hrch 
PalUun had \wt& fruitlessly fnr mj many yca:<;. In tKu lirh', ar.d Jr. 
vic»* c»f tJic Ktc»;t:rnui»l, it k p-vr-.ibk to o??ichrde that Palhtars had 
decided on military action jrs r»tnc furm and vo*; malhu: prepira- 
ti'in>; by early i</>5- A rather MrniJican? hint of the umlcrlyij:^ hj'-k 
^'raterrv, mwerne, trivcti hy H;m?t» U-f-'tc the I'm'tcd Sal-'!'.* 
in February i «/».{, when he referred to ti-.c Kashmiri rclisioti* unrest 
as 'rebellion*. 

Meanwhile, .1 number nf significant trends had been trrov.jji;; 
\shh:n Indian Kashmir itself. Militarily, the cw^firc line hid 
became (hrou:;!i the %car< an mcrcasin/ly Mtrntficant Ivrometc: of 
the political c.'imatc between rhc two M(in:«, The lint: wan/iripnallv 
established in t»j4<) rclamely quicl.iy and thrnv.izh b-cal adjtr.tmenis 
made by military men of Ivdi <ides had much in o»mm-':i wish 
web other. They maintained j:f«xl v-orUnr: rebtinr.i with the ^mall 
but acthc United Nations peace-lccpim; force. Hy prmidim: batik 
phns and other secret information tn the t'N observer*, the opp'*v.:v.: 
commanders in the becrinmm: made it jv««iblc t<» eliminate military 
swvpirinns and to reduce the p.»«ibility of sutprb? r.ttacL. Gc*e- 
tjucnlly, the lorn: front va<. relatively quiet durinit the early years 
and the annual number of incidents avcraccd armmd twenty. Tm« 
Mtuation changed in t*>5-?» state; an atnlvritatKe «.tt:dy of t*N 
activities, and rr.i!it.iry prewired tfcadilv increased." 

'The increase in incident between 1054 ar.d ir/>t\ say* th* 
Mudy, *i.tcmmed from the p'dity Kri«h:rs Mcrv.»r?, s5.cn t/:t 
Indian iVfcnec Mini«-:er, tint the rei'.e-tjre line ■iVmid b-o^mc 2 
fixed intcrnattrinsl Ivitindary.* App>:cntly Cfticlcdinrr that Imbin 
tiiitm! <tf the \V,!c o>tdd iux hr s>.v.tred in sttv whtT v-jy, NTer:'>:i 
rvjoiated cNiltarA fr< n m tb.e c»-yard demslit;:rid 7><r.e on the 
ttub.m '.idc «f the lifK and enc-urj^evl J'aVbtJn V> d-.< she «..t;r.c n in 
fsnf.t. 'Tr.r fakKtanit did tv! jV?!-;v. 5 ».imihr po::<r> , , , «.ir:«r tr ey 
have jUv.->s contended that the e«'.r-J:te !:r;e i*. r.s-t a KfjisJafy. 
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Most of the incidents arose when Pakistani civilians approached or 
crossed the line ' The annual average of incidents rose to arc™! 
2,000 during this period " 

The number of incidents declined in late 1962 and early icA 
after Menon's removal and India's involvement with Comrmma 
China However, pressures intensified along the line in the middle 
of the year, this time on Pakistan's initiative, and the number of 
incidents continued to mount 'Beginning in June, 1963' the 
study continues, 'General Mohammed Ayub Khan concluded that 
despite India's fear of the Chinese Communists, the Indian Govern 
ment was unlikely to take any steps to solve the Kashmir question 
in the absence of continuous pressure from Pakistan ' Therefore he 
stepped up military action along the front to augment the pressures 
Pakistan was already applying through rapprochement Y,ith Red 
China and her vigorous effort to win support over Kashmir from 
Afro-Asian nations ts 

Official Indian figures differ considerably They list 62 incidents 
as the highest annual total for the years between 1954 and 1961 
After that, action intensified, according to the Indian \ersion,and 
the number of engagements totalled 468 in 1962, 354 the nextjear 
and 1,522 during critical 1964 with Pabstan taking the initiative 
By the end of May, the Indians had reported 1,345 incidents for 
tense 1965 Part of the discrepancy may be due to different interpre 
tations of what constitutes an incident Indian authonues say 
three-quarters of those reported by them consisted of fighting 
between military units or firing across the cease-fire line Indian 
statistics for the Menon period are not necessarily reliable, for New 
Delhi is highly sensitive to charges that it inmates action along the 
line The foreign study says the annual number of engagements 
reached 2,000 by 1961 'and there has been little change since that 
time' Presumably it based its conclusions upon information from 
United Nations sources The report was wnfreri by raevdxrs of 
the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research of the Johns 
Hopbns University School of Advanced International Studies under 
the auspices of the us Arms Control and Disarmament Agency The 
study, of which Kashmir constituted only one part, vias publishta 
as a book entitled lnttrmumal Peace Ohcnatm, A ffistcij'"" 
Forecast Pro-Pakistani 'revolutionary' leaders in Kashmir, nooolj 
agree in general with Indian statistics on the number of maden 



in recent years. They say, however, that the rr-aj'-rhv prcd*\- 
tated by India to 'create turmoil*. But the h-pfse of the * ; .;i:i;»vr, 
MHuhl imply that India vsanted s<* prevent tumml, *v ?muh 
possible, tn support her contentions' that Kashmir it quiet arid 
happy, and PaVisun needed continuous tension. The United Nations- 
in general withholds such information. 

Despite this confusion of detail ami the practice of c.;eh vde to 
blame the other entirely for all friction, the evidence wpp-uts the 
conclusion that India and Palkun have both t-'^'d miliurv pres- 
sure alom; the line at various time;; as part of deliberate policy. This 
is hardly surprisim:, in view ( .f the intercity of th,e tmarrcl over 
Kashmir, Moreover, considerable action without cor.<ci<nis political 
intent doubtless Kvultcd from continual patrol and probing activi- 
ties which arc standard amonp. armies arrayed spirit each other. 
The t'N observers exercised sVilful on-the-spot diplomtcy to curb 
snmrtinxs excitable armed military men. It is quite pr»»b»hle that, 
althmuth they v. ere helpless to prevent planned hostilities at p'n-efn- 
menr.tl policy, the tw officials over the years did prevenf wsr by 
accidental cxph^ion. 

The turmoil precipitated hy the Hair of the Prophet incident 
added a new dimension to tlii«s military situation, it demonstrated, 
first, that the Kashmiri v>cre not as supine a* generally supposed 
and that they could be stimulated into violence. The mobs def.cd th.e 
police and intimidated the government. Priests and political leader^ 
mncl.lv turned the agitation into shouted demand-; for the release of 
Sheilh Abdullah. The clamour revealed considerably more hostility 
to Indian rule and to local Kashmiri authorities than had appeared 
publicly before. Finally, the upheaval created a icmi-prrntsnent 
organisation capable of manipulatir.p. these emotions. Varies politi- 
cal and rclipmss bodies joined to orranisc what was called ft Ik'y 
Kelic Action Committee, to demand restoration of the relic and 
punishment of the thieves. When the rclhtious crisis had passed, the. 
front continued. Representing three political a<sncijtion< sr.d four 
relittimis protips, with a claimed total membership of 7:0 the 
Action Gnnntittre maintained a continual political cimpai;*.t". in v.p- 
pojt of ShtiUt Abdullah and for a plchjote on Kashmir's future. 

The potentialities for many: this j>,e\sly«srtsrn frrec f<-r dj'-nspti'-n 
or actual revolt were recognised by Pali' tan, «!:<•», with or v.{tho-u 
the enctturacemrnt or assistance of Pctm*. attempted to h'-rnr's it. 
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There is little doubt that close ties had been maintained for 1 W 
period between leaders of the Action Committee and Muslims u 
Azad Kashmir, one of the most influential young priests, in fin 
told me he was merely occupying the position temporarily For 
uncle, who had been 'exiled' to Azad Kashmir and once sened is 
its President Contacts were obviously increased in the new itnj. 
sphere, and it is logical to presume that Pakistan supplied some of 
the funds for the Committee's rather expensive acuviues 

The opportunities Here so obvious that some observers on lit 
spot expected Ayub to abandon his military action m preference f» 
this subversive method of harassing Indian Kashmir Burprcssm 
continued along the cease-fire line, and three particularly serais 
incidents occurred amid the rising number of minor episodes during 
1964 In one, Pakistani irregulars ambushed twenty-six Indians aid 
took a number of them prisoner The second involved an exchange 
of mortar fire in a graveyard along the international border in south 
western Jammu and Kashmir The third apparently resulted unen 
Indian forces killed or captured twenty-four Pakistanis whctwandeifd 
across the cease-fire line Both sides, it appeared, were responsible 
for these and lesser incidents, for part of the tension Has attributed 
to Indian objections to a political move in Azad Kashmir which 
tightened Pakistani control Further, all of the incidents in it 
mid-1960s occurred in 'relatively v. ell-populated ateas and net 
along the cease-fire line m the sparsely settled mountain regions 
This eliminates any implication that the uncontrollable tribes from 
the north-west province of Pakistan were responsible for the violence 
as they had been in 1948 ' ls 

In early July 1965, a month before the outbreak of Indo-Pakistani 
hostilities, the city of Snnagar, beneath the clamorous surface, «as 
uneasy, restless and apprehensive There was no sure mf 
measure the extent of discontent or to assess its potentialities An 
Zndran correspondent carted trie staaaon 'explosirc' 
guide, 
alternal Jt 

Vale and that I buy souvenirs from his friends Ihe mow 1 » 
uncertainty was easily detectable, even without this testimony M 
outwardly, Snnagar seemed preoccupied with its normal actfflT 
of attempting to fleece ever)' available tourist in preparation tor tn 
long, snow-blocked winter 



Nationi Strh-hiii to h Urrn 

Srinat'ar, a city of jm.oco, lies in tided mndrv.r in the han nf 
the Vale, «,ttrwmded In awc-omc- beamy. iJ'NccscJ by the Jhcl-.ir?* 
river and a *.cric- K . of canals sr.d llanlcd by the rpstUmt: wat^r*. r-f 
I^ikc Dal, it is a city oflwui';, tnovn as the Venice of Ava. Ti;".i- 
sands live in cluttered intimacy aboard Jrr'f; u~ hr.r, unpaintnl 
hMKchoats with thatched rtnift which sprout Cowers in r-prtnv: ar.vi 
weeds in summer. The UritKh adapted the liowscb'stt principle 
when denied flic rh:ht to purchase land, and Ihtd afloat dttrim: h/v 
vacations. I Wen* of these craft, awaiting the tourists who floci to 
Kashmir between crises, dot the Me, breathin.". of lJritish days. 
The old city, however, is a crowded Hy/antinc bazaar, dominated 
by alert merchants ready to sell any thin;: from sheep's eye-- to modem 
canned poods, Faded Persian houses lean wearily ajrairu; each other 
and peer through cracked t;h«sct. into the Jhclnni. From a Mrtp 
nearby hill, an ciphtcenth-ccntury fort stands psard over she 
.sprawling city. Farther away, on the edees ofbi.es Impinc away 
from the town, the magnificent Mojttd prdens attract thousand*, of 
Hindus and Muslims nn a balmy Sunday; the Kashmiris carryir,;: 
live coals in a pan tn heat their afternoon tea. In tl\c distance, on all 
sides, the Himalayas rise m sculptured ruck and snow. 

Near the centre of the old city, the Action Committee maintained 
an oiiiec in a riverfront buildiw: and advertised its location with a 
huv't banner llappiw: over the Jhclnm. A short distance away, down 
narrow streets choked with sv-irhm: humanity, an ancient Muslim 
mostjne, the Mujahid Man/d. squats behind a heavy *tonc wall. 
1 lerr, in what mtpht be called the conspiratorial headquarters o! the 
orpnisation, the leaders had gathered one day in advance of another 
anti-lndhn rally- this one permitted by the a«ih A rirtc< — in. the 
mnsqitc vtounds. 1 had been directed t<i the rally by my Muslim 
ptidr, who ort'crtly slipped a note info my hand and told me to read 
it in private. 1 3e claimed I was hcinc tailed by two Indbn pi dice men 
— whom 1 nevrr detected—and advised me shale them oil" by 
tra\ cJlitiJ! h> the Committee htaibmaiters in a thh*j t one of 
the sharj»»pruwcd huts plying on the waterway?,. V. hen 1 had 
d<me ?•» and bad stumbled on the strategy mettint: <»f the 'revolu- 
tionary' leaders, thry greeted me ailahly, pmtrcd te.j and tailed 
interminably. 

Ad the principal leaders were present; men wb<r-r turn:-; wrte 
n!r.in?n;:fi!l in that aw. imludim: ManUna Mas^'di. the sch'-ttriy 
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spiritual leader, Maulana Noor-u-din, a Falstaffian actmst andils 
articulate lawyer, G M Karra They were moderates, initios 
that they opposed demands for dramatic armed action, Bhdebtirs 
willing themselves to arouse violent mob protest At tie trmtiht 
moderates were in complete control of the anti-Indian mmemtn 
They were strange men, determined and articulate, butsunjikrj 
restrained in conversation As they sat on the floor of a small u' 
dusty room, sipping tea, puffing a hookah and tailing affablj, fe 
resembled a group of middle-aged professional men enjoyujj i 
coffee-house discussion But all had been ami-Indian agitators fit 
years, all had been jailed several times and frequendy beaten bj 
police, all were rearrested after the outbreak of the Indo-Patai 
fighting 

During several hours* conversation and m subsequent intemeM, 
they voiced parallel views Their fundamental objecme, of count, 
was to obtain a plebiscite on the principle, as SheiLh Abdullah one* 
phrased it, of the ' right of the people in Jammu and Kashmir stu 
to be masters of their own destiny 1 This sounds like a demand for 
independence, and the mood of the 'revoluuonanes'clearlyfoounj 
this solution, although, like Karra, they had decided it was imps- 



brothers' Some contended that Kashmiri economic coriiwra 
w ould improve under Pakistan, but otherwise offered no arguments 
on its behalf They appeared to be dominated pnmanly by the doit 
to escape Indian rule Many of them were outspokenly cnucal of fe 
Sino-Pakistan rapprochement, and one called Bhutto, the Foroji 
Minister, a communist 

Apart from their obvious dislike for what they termed tap 
rule, the 'revolutionaries' bitterly objected to Indian maw 
methods 'lada ', ssid one, 'ts raSing Xaitar a** s ™* 
Britain ruled India, with repression mixed with economic bent 
volence ' They claimed that five separate Indian intelligence no 
security organisations operated within Kashmir to keep the p°P 
lace under surveillance 'Foreign' police from other W' rasa '° 
had been imported to keep order with more Ic^ W!! 
be expected from Kashmiri police At the time of Sheikh Abumn 
rearrest, in May 1965, the Committee had brought the moos » 



Av>r/'>K.< Strhinf; l? h JUrv 

on ?» the street';, jchoutir.j: for h?^ release. In v-Ktrsi-'enr t!iv»*d«s 
the leaders chimed, ~A v. err hilled and injured hv pn1:<-e 4*ur.~ 
fire. Arrests were prompt ami win r.Oco were in jaih f«; per c<r.r of 
them rcuulnir,;: in cuMody for at least t*.*.n ro«n!l:s. ur- charred, 
under the Defence of India Hides The Committer, hv sh'orw. 
petitioning, had wiccccdcd in improving the diet provided f-r the 
prisoner; lutt had faded to dunce the p-verumcr.'.'s ps.-.v, cf 
sending men accustomed to Ksshmir's c-v,t climate to priv>m> 
located in ho; Jammu. Af;cr the May turmoil, newspapers and radio 
Marions hostile ft India were shut down anil 2!! dcrr,onsrr.at!o!;-, 
harmed, except those specifically authori'-ed and chicly super. i<cd 
hv the authorities. 

Own?] measures were maintained ostensibly hy the •;ratc pmcrr,- 
mcnt, hut Indian authorities were nut particularly careful ahevjt 
hiding their ultimate authority. 'Hie 'fnrctjrn* police, for example, 
^crc present and visible; ko were Hindu Indian security sr.cnts. 
Army units were bivouacked in Srirnirar but at that time were 
relatively inconspicuous. Nevertheless the 'revolutionaries' con- 
sidered Kashmir as .in 'occupied* cmimry. What, apparently, had 
developed was a double control system which operated whit certain 
rcponal peculiarities. I'ndcr the povemment of Hakslii Guhm 
Mohammed, in particular, the state authorities maintained discipline 
on brhalf of India, and in the p:<xcss evidently settled their own 
scores or imprisoned tht^c who opposed th.cir control as we'd 
that of India. This, together with widespread corruption, erase the 
H.sWii rcpintc it<; unsavoury reputation for what Shctth Abdulbh 
later called 4 a policy of repression and -»ppre<-rion from which, 
thousands of toy followers and sympathisers heavily sutTcred'. Hut 
the Slseiih himself had utilised the same principle of impfi*onir.p 
political opponents foltnwin-; internal Kashmiri tjuirrcls. The !«;, cr, 
Karra, recounted, for im-tancc, that the ShciLH had once jsilrd him 
for tv.rninj: a-.:ain*-t his rcdme; Karra then welcomed the Sheilh 
and hU followers when they arrived zi the same prison in ioj; 
after h-'.isut power so the HaUhi. Kow Karra was acain retr-par-mm.? 
viy.oro'.jsK" for Abdullah, The IhUhi ryncrnmcfij vai rrnvned in 
i</»4, no doubt under Indian pressure, and conditio^ imp?; *. rd 
somewhat tinder (»ulam Mohammed Sidq, the current leftist 
Chiei Minister, a man j.*,ron?!y pr\«-Ir.'.!u in puMic, In the Rj'-nh*?' 
of May t«/*5, th.e ' revolutionary * leaden, were r->t ?.r?c.tci s . a.: the 
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outset Two of them said they were caught by 'foreign 1 p 
leaving the Mujahid Manzil and we beaten up 'by mist 
They were 'rescued' by Kashmiri police and given sanctuary » 
Prime Minister's official residence 

In this confused situation, statistics on political arrests ten 
become somewhat meaningless The circumstances were fui 
clouded by a curious reluctance of Kashmiri and Indian authoi 
to discuss the question and by their insistence that conditions 
normal But it was quite evident that political arrests were freq 
and that the practice would be used without restraint to rer 
objectionable agitators when Kashmiri leaders, and the Inc 
behind them, considered theiracriviries to be threatening The Ac 
Committee had begun a civil disobedience campaign, modellei 
Gandhian tactics, in June Groups of five volunteers par; 
peaceably with anti-Indian signs once each week, in defiane 
the continued ban on unauthorised protest marches While 
purpose was to cause India loss of face, the authorities fi 
admitted that the demonstrators were arrested as soon as they 
to the streets, the government was quite evidently prepares 
arrest as many volunteers as the Committee produced Subsequei 
the authorities took quick measures to break up another Gand 
tactic, the hartal or work stoppage, which had also proved effet 
against the British In July, the Indian police v. ere obviously tioi 
about the underlying current of uneasiness, they mobilised at 1 
a hundred police outside the walls of the Mujahid Manzil on 
day of the authorised rally called by the Committee, but the pi 
did not interfere with the meeting 

These practices constitute the basis for Pakistan's constant cha 
that India is maintaining a 'repressed colony' m Kashmir f 
which Muslim 'brothers' must be rescued India has been em' 
rassed and angered by critical news stones and intemperate di 
marie speeches on the subject The record is far from favour 
for India On the whole, however, the Indians n\ere goven 
Kashmir as they governed themselves They had learned that 
absence of a sense of nationhood provided the climate within Ii 
for powerful and ruthless anti-government elements which ct 
only be controlled, along with the mobs behind them, thro 
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?.<; v.r|! 3s Ka'.hm'rr, b»t they appear m Ju;« Hern r.-.\"-v.ry st t.Vk 
sure tii India's development. In Kashmir, the IrvJiirv. v.crc nvrc 
lenient in *.->:nc rcpeu* ilian tu'th tbur i*vn di-Wiim?'. llif- 
n\\'tv,a\ she Action Ointmhtec tf» operate si full «.if cr.j;h it. 1 jtah. 
I <■/>?, f'if example, vc! it is n«w- dear that I'jLutan's pS.:n<. t-> ii'.r the 
Oimraittfc a< the spearhead ft>r anti-India 'rc.o'.t* v.crc v.?!! 
advanced by then. There arc ab*i wtabk debit*. By jflerstM"-'.' the 
corrttpiifin <<f the ItaUhi rcjarnt Fr.r a decade, in iltc intcrr-! <>f 
perpetuating a MtbrtuVivc p'wemment, New Delhi father expli- 
cated the taut, of v. innim: t!;r confidence and avoptratinn of she 
Ka'-hmirt people. Political liberties it appears, hi\c sb.o >.■<■:" 
restricted beyond rt'irn:.il security requirements. The h'ol fn'.xrr.* 
nicat political p.irty, the National Oinfcrcr.ee, wis t!;«nrtt:«fiy 
absorbed int" the t impress Party under prr-Mtrc. The p:jrp-' <•:, 
Namht announced in tnid-K/rii, v.a<; "to combat sli aRti-r.a!i<j:y! 
iniltitr.ces and the few people . . . who arc nwVirt' s'>n - .;: no:«r\ M^t 
K.i^ltmiris believed the v.ifcpre.ui rcp'-rt, repeated by ShetLh 
Abdullah, that th'Ke rcfuMnc to join 0>n!:rc;-, *.\ctc arreted. 5 * 

Koiw»micaUy, the 'revolutionary* leaders charged, Indi.i h.ul 
tririi to buy oi! th.c Kashmiris by pt«urinj money into the ttatc. 
They 9cLtto*^!cJ;.:ctl that rem!'., sch-v>U, power plant'', and '.trull 
factories had Keen built and v-me improvement* nv;dc, particuhrb 
m education, They chimed, howocr, that cozubfiom v-cc dcterh'r- 
atim;, and ih.it living h.ul became tn«irc dilTiad: for the a\ erape v.:-n. 
Annexation with b'*imi«j: Pakistan mh'ht improve the »,inr.*tii-n. 
Reliable comparative statistic* on livim: conditio^ v.crc unaviihbv, 
but circumstance* in Srinsyir v.ere ccrtaihly no *U'r>e thm in 
India or in Palktan. The Indian finvcromcnl hat oh*, ho.:*.')' '.ptr.t 
ni'ire jnfincy in K-whntir lJun it* economic Mtuitmn warrant';, f »t;t 
*.<»ntc h.u been wasted and much ha<; jritrtc ir.tobi*ic dr% e b'.pr.'.rr.t pro- 
ject*; u Inch ;rr invisible t» the sveraec oty «<sfi.e r. Ncv- l>.ihi rrp^t: 1 - 
t!ut alltstment.'. sV-r K^hnnr v.m!c: the firct fl»rc-r ft'. c-}«r pUrts tc^!- 
!rd ( ,.*t6 nilHi'in nipet^(ir.t»rc than $;c-smij!!ui! atthr- tc/»e cic/;;n_'e 
rate). Th'i"< c<>inc5d<s « ;tii the fipirr fnl by the Ae:J' t. C v'n:m:«ctf in a 
petstjn:} pr>>!i^u:\:r s-\m«t the ;cccpt/,fi'f c«f Iir/r b^r.<. fr»'j:! 
' Revenue f r^-ipt'.^f the State frnn\it-s«rt\tirr'"'.!rct": are r.-t c:*.^2pb 
t>> p.-v the 3R:ui.*d intrfeM ir.i.-.jtred **n the loir.'- taVen* fn^ts sr..!-.;, 
the rc>' llutftifl «u;ed> ' In f set, thcStatt i^. pn»«r.;*i i< hi'e tu-phtntu*! 
the ahvAd) v*cal finir.riil p.'vUhn uf the G'-ivemir.-rn! <•;' irr,!:j . . ." 
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There was a mixture of revolutionary zeal, restless dissatisfaction 
and political protest in the attitudes and words of these Kashmiri 
leaders But they did not appear to be fired with the desire to lay 
down their lives or to expose their fellow-men to armed counter- 
action They were settled and ageing men to whom protest or 
'revolution' was a way of life and a source of satisfying pohncal 
endeavour and intrigue , not a blind motivation They were idealists, 
to be sure, for they had all undergone prison, deprivation and 
physical danger, but they had no vivid or fresh political philosophy 
and expressed no desire to eliminate the existing form of govern- 
ment Their ideal seemed to be the separate identity of the Kashmin 
people, a dream as old as Kashmir itself They were revolutionaries 
to the extent that they had dedicated themselves to the ehminanon 
of 'foreign rule', most of them had joined the Sheikh in opposing 
the Maharajah in the 1930s Like all revolutionaries, however, they 
did not see beyond this dominating goal, nor did they see the 
inconsistency of demanding freedom from one 'foreign' neighbour 
in order to come under the control of another neighbour, nearly as 
alien While as Muslims these men doubtless would be more 
comfortable as pare of an Islamic state, they had no guarantee that 
annexation to Pakistan would remedy their major grievances 
Pakistan, like India, had discovered the need of controlling the 
mobs and had her own system of arresting dissidents without 
charge under Defence of Pakistan Rules If East Pakistan complained 
of being unfairly treated in the allocation of development funds, 
there was little assurance that Pakistan could or would match 
India's expenditures in less important Kashmir In other respects, 
the moderate leaders had clearly become self-styled revolutionanes 
because, throughout their careers, there had been no other way in 
Kashmir to voice political protest The majority of the innumerable 
resolutions passed by the Action Committee concerned pohncal 
questions whjrsb in ether localities are decided by electoral means 

Within the Action Committee and its member organisanons, 
however, younger men were pressing for more forceful action The 
moderates themselves said they had to maintain a tight rem on 
students and other youths, some of whom had demanded arms to 
fight India 'What good w ould that do ' ' asked one of the moderates 
'The Indian police and the army are too strong to challenge, and 
our people would only be killed ' Nevertheless, there had been 
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Grand Priest, Maulana Farooq, the nephew of the former Azad 
Kashmir President. He defined a Grand Priest as a * sort of Pope for 
the Valley'. At one point in our conversation, he said quietly: 'My 
congregation will obey me.' The thin, intense young man then 
proved this, up to a point, by strolling through the streets to the 
reverent greetings of innumerable passers-by. During the religious 
riots of 1963, he said, great throngs came to hear him one wintry 
day; he placed the total at 300,000. 'At that moment, I was the 
government.' From all the evidence, he was. 
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produced sharp counter-action Pakistan generally maintained the 
offensive, seeking to exert pressure on India by every means 
ranging from the steady drumfire of the internal 'hate India' 
propaganda campaign to persistent diplomatic attempts to isolate 
India internationally The Indians responded with sufficient spirit 
to give warning against precipitate action, but the evidence suggests 
that Pakistan was in no mood to be warned It appeired implacably 
determined to force a showdown over the twin issues of Kashmir and 
Indian rearmament 

For this policy, Rawalpindi quite evidently placed great reliance 
upon the support of Red China President Ayub paid an eight-day 
state visit to Peking in March 1965, during which the foundations 
were completed for a two-phased use of the Chinese presence 
Firstly, Ayub emphasised m several speeches the 'friendship' and 
'peaceful' aspirations of the Chinese Communists This theme was 
elaborated and repeated at length m international Pakistani propa 
ganda m terms rivalling the warmest phases of the Sino-Indtan 
period of 'friendship 1 The extent of this internal campaign 
suggested there were many Pakistani doubters, despite the fulsome- 
ness with which Pakistan leaders sought to embrace Peking 
Secondly, the Chinese lent themselves to a limited and possibly 
intentionally obscure position of support behind Pakistan and her 
claims on Kashmir During the Ayub visit, Peking subscribed for a 
second time to a communique supporting a plebiscite Marshal 
Ch'en Yi, the Chinese Foreign Minister, used this occasion to make 
the first of several equivocal statements implying Chinese military 
support for Pakistan without pledging it The evident purpose was 
to intimidate India 

In Peking, Ch'en Yi told Pakistani newsmen, as reported by 
Dawn, that 'China would go to the assistance of every friend if 
asked for against an aggressor' Later, during a speech on a visit 

present international situation 1 he solidarity oi uie 1 »>- > 
people of China and Pakistan constitutes an important force for the 
defence of world peace ' 

These statements were conspicuously non-committal Ihe com- 
munist definition of the 'defence of world peace', for example, 
means in both Soviet and Chinese jargon a condition preventing 
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Nevertheless, t!ic pt«v;ihihty of Chinese involvement vvj* uv;d 
evumtvely by Pakistani leader* in the drtimfsrc r»f threats vh;ch 
characterised u/»5. The signim: nf the Sino-l'attMan border p:«'*»vv! 
anil a cultural pact in Rawalpindi on March z~ uss turned ins" a 
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without Jammu and Kashmir is like a body without a head 
There is no conceivable reason or justification for India to do such 
a wrong to Pakistan It is not correct to say that other countnes 
will ensure that India will not commit aggression against Pakistan 
We are already victims of perpetual aggression India is in 
perpetual aggression against Pakistan 

This was an old Pakistani theme, which had a strong emotional 
appeal, e\en though its accuracy was disputable 

Indian authorities, understandably, were concerned by signs of 
closer Sino-Pabstan collaboration Red China had exploded her 
first nuclear device on October 16, 1964, and her military shadow 
had grown larger over Asia In essence, the circumstances created 
the first test of Peking's ability to use its new pow er for intimidation 
The experimental explosion had been predicted well beforehand 
and had been expected to coincide with the Conference of Non 
Aligned Nations at Cairo m early October The Chinese evident!) 
tried and failed to set off the blast in time to influence the conference 
Nevertheless, Prime Minister Shastn, in his first important initiative 
in international affairs, had attempted to rally these powers into a 
force to halt the proliferation of nuclear weapons Addressing the 
Cairo Conference on October 7, he proposed that a delegation of 
non-aligned nations visit Peking 'to persuade China to desist from 
making nuclear weapons' Peking replied three da>s later with a 
sharp anti-Indian propaganda attack w hich clearly indicated that the 
attempt to halt nuclear armament had become another reason for 
increased Chinese pressure on India In a lengthy statement the 
Chinese repeated a number of old charges, m an attempt to belittle 
India before the conference, and accused the country of 'double 
alignment' m accepting arms from both Russia and the United 
States Peking again claimed the disputed 50,000 square miles of 
territory south of the McMahon Line in nefa The efTect of this 
attack on the Cairo deliberations was unmeasured* our ilfersttrf 
proposal was rejected, 3nd he dropped the idea 

Within India, the explosion created renewed pressures for the 
development of an independent Indian nuclear device Shastn 
firmly clung to Nehru's policy of avoiding nuclear armament, a 
decision which he announced at Cairo The fact that the issue had 
been raised again, in the new atmosphere of the subcontinent, was 
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It opened the prospect that India would be plunged into a ne* type 
of long, suppurating conflict, both m Kashmir and in the areas of 
West Bengal adjoining East Pakistan 

For an influential minority of military and civilian officials this 
development also meant that Peking had acquired new strength for 
what they regarded as a long-range war against South-east Asia, hjA 
India as the ultimate target This group had taken a new look at 
communist tactics m South Vietnam and had concluded that 
'national liberation ' warfare had become a disguised form of creep- 
ing communist aggression 1 These men believed that the Chinese 
had already launched a campaign to conquer South-east Asia 
through the intermingled military and political weapons of 'libera 
tion' war, and, indeed, Peking had publicly named Thailand as its 
next target India was already involved and could not extricate 
itself This viewpoint was expressed by the Indian army officer 
Major General P S Bhagat, VC, in his book Forging the ShieU 
'A Stud} of the Defence of India and South East Asia', published 
in 1965 ' In the context of today,' he writes, 'the countries of South 
East Asia, particularly their border regions, are vulnerable to 
guerrilla warfare A guerrilla movement, communist inspired and 
abetted by China, can be much more of a menace than open war 
with all its international complications ' He adds ' India being the 
only possible comparable power to China must of necessity play a 
pivotal role Peking's strategy therefore must include the neutralising 
of India, without which consolidation of any gains cannot be 
permanent' 1 

The Vietnamese conflict created great controversy within India 
Many Indians regarded it as a spontaneous anti-government mass 
movement in which communist involvement was limited to helping 
South Vietnamese revolutionaries A minority of government 
officials and a rather surprising number of non-official Indians 
however, considered the war as a calculated campaign b) North 
Vietnam, guided and supported by Peking, to conquer the southern 
part of the peninsula Many sharing this viewpoint remained publicly 
silent, because their position opposed official government policy 

Ct-,11 nth*.™ cnucrht rtfarp on mnr.il Prminfls Or heC3USe the> bellCVO* 



Still others sought peace on moral grounds or because the) 
any Asian war threatened India, and most of th 
secondarily concerned by the issues At the othei 
Swatantra Party, among other minority factions, 
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government publicly for taking a variety of diplomatic initiatives 
and for not openly supporting Saigon and the United States. 'The 
Americans are fighting India's battle in Vietnam', tartly observed 
C Rajagopalachari, the party's elder statesman. He contended that 
American forces and their allies were actively helping to defend 
India by keeping Peking preoccupied so that it could not revive 
meaningful pressures against India. The defenders were also 
successfully challenging the 'national liberation' tactics which, he 
said, doubtless would be used against India at some future time. 

Apart from its political complications, the Vietnamese war 
impressed certain Indian military and civilian officials by the 
applicability of its tactics to the subcontinent The essential 
strategy of 'national liberation war' is to fight a protracted conflict, 
as Mao Tse-tung has advised, with political and military weapons 
designed to isolate and wear down the target government. Militarily, 
well-trained guerrillas, with great mobility and the will to avoid 
decisive engagements, can oppose a conventional army ten times its 
size. If the guerrillas can win the active or tacit support of the people 
in their operational areas, defence against them is extremely difficult. 
To secure this support, political agents seek to woo the people through 
the propaganda of promise, playing upon their aspirations and 
grievances in the hope of enlarging them into an effective anti- 
government force. The techniques include the promise of farms for 
land-hungry peasants, but inevitably the land is taken back by the 
state for the establishment of collective farms, as was done in 
Gornmunist China and Sheikh Abdullah's Kashmir. Terrorism also 
is a major weapon, designed to mtimidate the people and, by 
systematic assassination, to weaken and discredit government 
administration. 

Thus, military tactics are directly linked to the political strategy 
used in key villages and particularly in the cities where, under war- 
time stress, religious and political emotions can be whipped into 
violent anti-government demonstrations. The purpose is to confuse 
the people and to undermine the government so that it will capitu- 
late. Consequently a bloody urban student riot may be correlated 
with a guerrilla attack on a government outpost in the countryside. 
Meanwhile, every attempt is made to isolate the target government 
internationally, so that foreign support is nunimised and hopeless- 
ness intensified. If the government capitulates to these combined 
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pressures, the guerrillas can win without achieving a military 
decision, if not, Mao Tse-tungsays they must build up conventional 
armies strong enough to capture the principal cities 

The fundamentals of this strategy were developed by Soviet 
Chinese and Vietnamese communists during internal civil wars It 
was designed to permit weaker forces to battle successfully against 
stronger armies— the function of guerrillas for generations The 
communists added political and terrorist methods to previously 
recognised irregular military tactics In South Korea during the 
late 1940s and in South Vietnam in the early 1960s, however, the 
same tactics were used to spearhead aggressive attack across recog- 
nised borders by organised military forces which were more powerful 
than those they opposed The use of guerrillas thus became an 
offensive technique The intent was to disguise the fact of aggression 
and to keep hostilities at a level below the threshold for Western 
nuclear retaliation Further subterfuge was maintained by the 
creation of foreign-controlled 'liberation front* proxy governments, 
by intensive propaganda from freedom radios and by consistent!} 
portraying the conflict as an internal revolution 

There is ample documentation that the North Vietnam Lao Dong 
(communist) Party decided m September 1960, if not earlier, to 
initiate the present phase of the war in South Vietnam The North 
possessed the larger and more powerful army, but it turned deli- 
berately to low-scale guerrilla action for deception Three months 
after deciding on war, the Lao Dong Party established the 'National 
Tront for the Liberation of South Vietnam* This added further 
camouflage The Front, the South Vietnamese Viet Cong guerrillas 
and regular North Vietnamese troops fighting in the south, often as 
guerrillas, remain under Hanoi's tight control 3 These communist 
tactics were quickly adapted by others The technique of masking 
military expansion behind guerrilla warfare was purposefully 
initiated by President Sukarno of Indonesia in his 1963 confronta- 
tion with Malaysia, although the Indonesian military force was many 
times stronger 

Many Indians clearly saw the threat to them of 'national libera- 
tion' warfare, practised either directly by Peking or by Pakistan, 
or by the two acting together India, in essence, contained on a 
massive scale all the major elements which the Viet Cong had 
detonated into devastating war m South Vietnam There was a direct 
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parallel to the srmanor in. i^hmir rrhere the mdiars bebered ±2 

Action Commit tSS ">VaS slrSIGT ECSSZ 2S 2. front for Pakistani 

penetration. In the mrth-easr. Irdia is bordered by ■=-—?'■ and 
iar.ercr.tir mostafaie coffer states. XepaL SXKm id Bhutan, 
Chinese pressure has bees incass~rt for r~?ry years in. these regions, 
—here SHterate tribesmen in remote vaEeys are potentially susceot- 
tole to subrersire inamptdati stl lYIzhin India, numerous bsrderiaro 
tribes have been periodically restive, mchuding the rebelhous Xagas 
and several croups in Assam, in the south-east, rrho bad abeacy 
been contacted br s.tspected Chinese agents. Assam, are target of 
the eastern Chinese sissridrp force in i0r, is connected to the 
rest of India br a thin corridor skirting its neighbour. East Pakistan, 
The Indians, douhdess -nits, good reason, regard East Pakistan as a 
continnal source of tronble to them. OS dais contend that Paldstani 
agents constantly inhltrate into West BenpaL the centre of some of 
India's »orst communal riots. Many other sections of India had 
been svrept penccicaDy far violent food nots and or bloody cp- 
heavals created over hzzcssz and other regional issnes. Indian 
Commrr^ts. parncnlarlr the pro-Peking faction, had been instru- 
mental in originating or inSanting many of these demonstrations. 

Consecnentiy, the enlarging concert of 'natic-nal Eberation' -T^ar 
esercssd hs otvo influence on the progressron of lode— Pakistan 
suspicions. To das Indian omdals alert to this danger, the Siro- 
Pakistan rapprochement represented a specific threat, in addition 
to the political hostility aroused by this apparent nnicn of trro enem- 
ies of India. The more Pakistan Esnnted the presumed military 
backing of Peking, the mare these Indians stiffened their defiance- 
Some miEtary officers of high rank, in pardculzr. vrere doubly alert 
against subversion in Kashmir, vrhich they seemed to regard as a 
more vaEd g^nentiahty than another overt Chinese attach. Tims 
India v<as geared to react strongly to any more threatening to upset 
the delicate sislzs zz: in the northern state. Far from mtinndatmg 
Xerr Delhi by invoking Peking's shado~, paldstzn heightened the 
tensions and made i~ titan response mevitahle. 

The Vietnamese confHnt had another significant impact. It chore 
the Indian Eorerrment into a more open mrprcchement vdth 
Rtissia and tins orocnceo. its or>m chain of events. Xer- Delhi based 
its Vietnamese r-olicies noon a conscions attempt to prevent the v.-ar 
from becoming a pressnre to retmite Russia and Red China, in fear 
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that this would seriously endanger India As a leading cabinet 
minister explained, the government believed that India's national 
salvation depended upon perpetuating the Sino-Soviet split While 
the split lasted, Russia would maintain India as a bulwark against 
Chinese expansion and, the Indians hoped, would supply weapons 
for defence against any further Chinese assault This protection 
would end, however, if there were a reunion between Moscow and 
Peking, and India might then become a principal target for the two 
communist powers, acting in concert New Delhi saw the possibility 
that continued enlargement of the Vietnamese struggle could force 
Peking and Moscow to repair their differences and come together 
m common support for a threatened Asian 'revolution' 

This was the principal reasoning, though not the sole impetus, 
behind persistent Indian attempts to suppress the Vietnamese 
conflict, often on terms strongly opposed by the South Vietnamese 
and most Americans As the struggle intensified in ig6s t Prime 
Minister Shastri condemned the bombing of North Vietnam and, 
originally, the continued infiltration of North Vietnamese into the 
south He demanded the suspension of both activities as the prelude 
to negotiations Later, he limited himself to condemnation of the 
bombings as an impediment to peace The inference was that he was 
responding to Moscow pressure Consequently, Indian officials 
were forced into the position of protesting against the counter- 
action of American forces and then- allies in face of provocations 
which New Delhi never mentioned Similarly, many Indians in- 
sisted upon negotiations, long after Hanoi and Peking had repudi- 
ated them, with the implication that Washington's overtures for a 
diplomatic settlement were unsuitable When India later adopted 
many of the same military measures, on a relatively smaller scale, 
to meet the guerrilla threat in Kashmir, it was again accused of 
hypocrisy No doubt, New Delhi would have advocated quick peace 
in Vietnam, even without an ulterior purpose, far this position 
coincided with Nehru's past policies and was popular among 
articulate Indians New Delhi had a further responsibility to seek an 
early end to hostilities as chairman of the International Control 
Commission Nevertheless, the Indian arguments clearly favoured 
the Soviet position and were quickly responsive to Moscow in- 
fluence In 1966, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi advocated recon- 
vening the 1954 Geneva Conference, which Russia as co-chairman 
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had blocked, but she dropped the demand after a visit to Moscow. 

The basic assumptions behind the Indian policy were subject to 
serious question, on at least three major points. First, as the record 
shows, Moscow's support for India in the 1962 border conflict with 
Peking was by no means as unequivocal as most Indians assumed. 
Secondly, the ability of third parties to influence the Sino-Soviet 
controversy is doubtful. American authorities in Indonesia, for 
example, urged the Soviets to join them in opposing a Chinese 
Communist takeover of the Indonesian Party and through it, 
possibly, the country, during developments preceding the Chinese- 
directed insurrection of 1965. The Soviets refused, even though their 
massive arms investment in Indonesia was directly threatened. 
Thirdly, as events proved, the two communist powers were capable 
of continuing their bitter feud while becoming deeply involved in 
Vietnam. 

By pursuing this policy, New Delhi enlarged the Soviet presence 
in India. This position appeared more solid, possibly greater than 
it was, because apparentiy smooth Indo-Soviet relations contrasted 
with frequent public us-Indian differences over Vietnam and other 
issues. At the same time, Moscow undertook a firm, almost overt, 
effort to build a stronger position in Pakistan, while maintaining its 
Indian foothold. It is possible that Moscow believed the Indians 
were so dependent upon Russian military help that a double 
rapprochement on the subcontinent could be attempted with 
minimum political risk. In any case, Moscow had responded 
cautiously but definitely to repeated Pakistani overtures for closer 
relations. Since 1962, a series of barter economic arrangements and 
cultural agreements had been concluded by Pakistan with Russia, 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. In 1963, Pakistan received 
the first foreign landing rights in Russia for commercial aircraft. 

On April 4, 1965, President Ayub and Foreign Minister Bhutto 
began a six-day state visit to Moscow. Soviet officials clearly went 
out of their way to impress the Pakistani leaders and, particularly, 
to praise them for their new 'independent' foreign policy. This was 
the first top-level contact between officials from the subcontinent 
and the Soviet successors to the ousted Khrushchev — Premier 
Alexei Kosygin and Party Leader Leonid Brezhnev. Since assuming 
power the previous October, the Soviet leaders had moved slowly 
and had given no precise indication of their prospective foreign 
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policies— the customary procedure following each shift of power in 
Soviet Russia 

In the final communique, issued on April to, the Soviets clearlv 
moved a step towards the Pakistan position on Kashmir Dim 
reported that the two countries declared their 'resolute support' for 
'peoples fighting for their right of self-determination' Both further 
agreed that 'in order to promote universal peace and harmony, 
international agreements should be implemented' This was vague 
language indeed, and doubtless weaker than Ayub desired, although 
he was portrayed at home as being satisfied But the Soviets had 
given strong new support for two of Pakistan's principal arguments 
over Kashmir that the people were entitled to self-determuiation 
and that India should be forced to implement its old— and in 
Indian eyes outmoded— pledge to hold a plebiscite 

When Shastri, the Indian Prime Minister, made his own visit 
to Moscow in June, he failed to get any mention of Kashmir into the 
communique Despite another display of Soviet hospitality, Mos- 
cow also refrained from giving any public indication that it would 
support India with any vigour in future disputes over Kashmir 
This omission was glossed over in the Indian press but, as later 
events confirmed, it was highly important Shastn returned to New 
Delhi with fulsome pnusc for the Soviets, as, indeed, he would be 
obliged to do under any circumstances India had based too much 
of its foreign policy upon Soviet support against Red China and 
Pakistan to 3llow any suspicion to appear publicly Indian authon 
ties supptessed the concern that some of them felt over the Soviet 
shift, nor did they reveal that they had found the Soviets to be 
hard, tough bargainers on economic aid and uncomfortabl) slow 
providers of promised military assistance It was not until titer in 
the year that Frank Moraes warned the country as a whole that the 
changed geopolitics of the subcontinent made closer Soviet-Pakistan 
co-operation inevitable Until then, most Indians appeared to 
regard Soviet backing on Kashmir as inflexible 

From this dual position, Russia exercised what proved to be the 
decisive influence on the military situation m the subcontinent 
Pakistan's primary anxiety over the growing Indian miliary poten- 
tial concerned the supersonic aircraft and other modern arms 
pledged or delivered by Moscow to New Delhi ' This reality was 
obscured generally, and particularly within Pakistan, by the heavier 
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propaganda emphasis given to bhming the United States and 
Great Britain for supplying 'massive" arms aid. "Ice emphasis, in 
part, reflected Pakistani disillusionment with their Western alliance 
and its failure to deliver Kashmir. The Pakistanis, like the Indians, 
also had learned the necessity of subordinating criticism of Russia 
while courting her. Nevertheless, direct Soviet intervention provided 
the impetus to upset a rnihtarr balance which had helped to preserve 
peace between the neighbours for eleven years under frequently 
uncertain conditions. It can be argued that Pakistan was driven 
to war in 1965 only by the combination of her military fears 
and India's further integration of Kashmir, and that the legal 
action over Kashmir would not have been sufficient by itself to 
precipitate hostilities. If so, the Soviet presence was the vital 
spark for war. 

The Indian decision after 1962 to undertake unilateral rearma- 
ment, with limited Western help, was risky enough by itself, in 
terms of the probable effect upon suspicious Pakistan. The Indians 
did not seem to recognise this risk; in fact, they have long ridiculed 
as unnecessary the attempt to TTre-rTitsin an arms balance. The Indians 
argued that Pakistan had already been disproportionately strength- 
ened by American weapons, and India, therefore, was entitled to 
replenish her arsenal without regard for the consequences. More- 
over, the argument ran, since India had no intention of attacking 
Pakistan, there was no need to win rain a balance. New Delhi, 
however, apparently made no attempt whatsoever to convince 
Pakistan that she would not be attacked. And in the general Indian 
attitude to this question, as late as the spring of 1965, there was the 
same unpractical dismissal of Pakistan's legitimate security con- 
siderations as there had been a decade earlier when the quest for 
anns led to the rs alliance. 

The Western powers, however, clearly recognised the dilemma 
created by the Chinese attack. The late President Kennedy had 
outlined the problem at a press conference on September in, 1963, 
in terms that remained valid two years later: 'The fact, of course, 
is we want to sustain India, which may be attacked ... by China. 
So we don't want India to be helpless with half a biffion people. Of 
course, if that country becomes fragmented and defeated . . . that 
would be a most disastrous blow to the balance of power. On the 
other hand, everything we give to India adversely affects the balance 
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of power with Pakistan which is a much smaller country So we are 
dealing with a very, very complicated problem, because the hostility 
between them is so deep ' 

During the Chinese campaign, the emergency Anglo-American 
arms programme totalled $120 million The two nations, shanng 
the total, provided equipment of primary usefulness m the mountain 
terrain where the Smo-Indian confrontation was concentrated 
General Robert J Wood, the director of us Military Assistance, told 
a us congressional committee in April 1965, that the Amencan 
assistance consisted of 'transport aircraft and spare parts, light 
infantry weapons for mountain divisions, ammunition, communica- 
tions equipment and engineer and medical equipment to meet this 
emergency'. The same general type of equipment formed the basis 
of subsequent American assistance, totalling around $80 million by 
the autumn of 1965 The Amencan effort, said General Wood, was 
'to assist that part of the Indian armed forces which would bear the 
brunt of any future Chinese Communist incursion either through 
the Himalayan mountains or from the east through Burma ' In 
addition, India was able to purchase an unspecified amount of 
American equipment * primarily for modernization and expansion 
of defense production facdmes' 6 This assistance included a factory 
for the production of ammunition for small arms and the promise 
of a second such facility, which was suspended during the military 
conflict 

'The objective of the United States', General Wood continued, 
'is to minimize tensions between Pakistan and India and ultimately 
to secure their co-operation on the matter of defense of the sub- 
continent We recognize that their disputes stem from old and 
violent antagonisms which are not easily overcome Our military 
aid programs to these nations, however, are m no way intended to 
aggravate those old problems Instead, their purpose is to prevent 
the incursion of communism on their fiora'ers from fifor 
Further, the American authorities obtained stronger guarantees from 
India on the use of American-supplied equipment than they had 
secured a decade earlier when arming Pakistan An exchange of 
notes at the time of the first emergency shipment 'stated that the 
assistance will be furnished for the purpose of defense against out- 
right Chinese Communist aggression now facing India' Washington 
gave Pakistan the customary guarantee that it would employ ail legal 
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methods to prevent misuse of the arms. 6 Great Britain followed 
similar policies. 

The Indian Defence Minister, Chavan, confirmed this outline of 
Anglo-American assistance in a speech before the Lok Sabha on 
November 29, 1965. He said American assistance between October 
1962 and September 1965 had totalled about S76 million (Rs 36-13 
crores). Deliveries amounted to about 45 per cent of us pledges. 
The British, he said, had delivered arms amounting to about $47 
million, or slightly less than two-thirds of their commitments 
(Rs 22-41 crores in deliveries, out of a total commitment of Rs 36 
crores). The Anglo-American equipment provided limited support 
for a number of mountain divisions, he said, plus some transport 
and trainer aircraft and aircraft spares, signal and road-building 
equipment. 7 

This relatively modest assistance, when added to the equipment 
India obtained through her own resources, disrupted the Indo- 
Pakistani balance to some extent. The newly-raised and Western- 
armed mountain divisions expanded the total Indian military 
establishment and permitted the actual or potential use of other 
divisions on Pakistani fronts. Yet it was possible that, with forbear- 
ance and better diplomacy on all sides, the Indians could have 
established adequate anti-Chinese defences without unduly alarming 
Pakistan or without drastically altering the real military situation. 

The Indians, however, had begun rearming against Pakistan 
before the Chinese assault and continued this phase of their pro- 
gramme along with the construction of distinctly anti-Chinese 
defences. In particular, the Indians had sought supersonic military 
aircraft to match those supplied by the United States to Pakistan. 
New Delhi was disturbed when the Pakistanis received relatively 
slow F-86 Sabre jet fighters and aroused when modern F-104A 
Starfighters were delivered. While Pakistan demanded more of this 
equipment, the Indians sought unsuccessfully to obtain a matching 
force from Washington. The controversy over this weapon illustrated 
the political as well as the military complications of the American 
position. In the inilitary thinking which underlay the us-Pakistan 
alliance, there was a defensible need for supersonic aircraft as 
protection against a Korean-style attack which would presumably 
be supported from the air. The Soviet industrial establishment 
enabled Moscow to equip any puppet army as folly as it desired : 

S 
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a point underlined by the equipment supplied to North Korean 
forces 

On the other hand, supersonic planes were of limited militarj 
value in India's anti-Chinese bmld-up, they were unsuitable for 
combat m the mountains India had no serious intention of launch- 
ing air attacks against China and depended upon Anglo-American 
protection against any Chinese air war Since American assistance 
had been provided solely against Peking's threat, jet planes were 
considered unnecessary The same considerations applied to tank, 
for the Chinese were considered incapable of reaching the Indira 
plains with any substantial armoured force Terrain elements in the 
two potential battle areas constituted one fundamental difference in 
the defensive arms considered necessary Furthermore, American 
officials appeared to be more alert after 1963 to the impact of their 
arms on internal conditions of the subcontinent than they had been 
nine years earlier when they armed the Pakistanis ongmall) They 
had learned the inability of both Pakistanis and Indians to dissociate 
their intramural conflict from the exterior communist challenges. 

But supersonic planes and heavy tanks were essential to both sides 
in the Indo-Pakistan confrontation These were the weapons by 
which military officials, politicians and large numbers of commoners 
judged the prestige of their country and the honour of their army 
In the emergent world, modern arms were presumed to demonstrate 
military maturity, just as steel mills represented industrial maturity, 
regardless of practical value The aircraft ptoved to be of onh 
marginal value in subcontinental warfare, but the tanks were of 
major significance For military as well as political reasons, then, 
India sought modernised equipment with increased intensity The 
army quite possibly would have demanded these weapons under any 
circumstances in the effort to revitalise itself after the shock of the 
Chinese sttsck 

The Soviets capitalised on this situation Of the $500 Bullion in 
military assistance which they are believed to have promised India 
by the end of 1965, some $300 million were earmarked for the 
construction of an Indian-manned factory to build Mio fighters 
The project was pledged in May 1962, and reaffirmed after the 
Chinese attack On paper, the Indians were permitted to pay lot 
this help m rupees and would acquire complete control over tne 
factory upon completion Thus 0 vital weapon for use sptmt 
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Pakistan would be obtained without depleting scarce foreign ex- 
change. The United States had demanded payment in dollars for 
comparable American fighters; a condition that apparently was 
applied in order to discourage New Delhi from upsetting the 
balance. Moreover, the Indians believed they would have the com- 
plete independence which they cherish over the production and use 
of the migs. 

Whether the factory project develops this favourably for India is 
uncertain. Progress was slow during the critical period preceding 
Indo-Pakistan hostilities, but the plant began production on schedule 
in 1967. Senior Indian officials said they were 'reasonably satisfied' 
with progress in 1965. They seemed to realise, however, that a good 
many political, as well as mechanical, complications could arise 
before the factory becomes fully operable. Moscow in other respects 
had manipulated its military aid with apparent care. It installed two 
surface-to-air missile (sam) facilities to protect major Indian cities, 
a purely defensive measure which, of course, produced considerable 
effect. But it took the Soviets two years to supply the first of the 
MiG-21 fighters they promised India in 1962. By the autumn of 
1965, India had twelve of these planes. They were comparable to 
the latest American-built fighters in the Pakistani air force. 

The Soviets supplied an unknown quantity of additional arms to 
India, including some helicopters and transports suitable for 
mountain operations. Soviet assistance was provided under unusual 
secrecy, and it is known that New Delhi was warned all aid would 
be stopped if its extent were publicised. When Chavan was asked in 
the Lok Sabha about Russian assistance, he replied: 'The USSR 
had supplied military equipment on suitable credit terms both 
before and after 1962. It would not be in the public interest to give 
more details.' 

Despite this secrecy, the Soviets had permitted advertisement of 
the fact they they were helping India achieve a breakthrough in 
air power. The inference was clear that Russia might also provide 
India with tanks and other modern weapons of primary significance 
in the struggle with Pakistan and, as usual, without restrictions on 
their use. Whether the Soviet performance fulfilled the advertising 
was unknown. The visible evidence indicates that by 1965 the 
Soviets had created a potential rather than an actual military position 
of major proportions, yet their military aid to India far outstripped 
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at of the Anglo-American powers Thus the arms balance was 
snipted primarily by Russia through apparently careful design, 
:her by clever propaganda or by actual performance Pakistan's 
ncern over the potential was stressed by a commentator in the 
ihstan Tims of July 15, 1065, who said 'Foreign powers are 
imping arms and ammunition into India Five years hence the 
dians will be very strong 1 The Pakistanis readily believed reports 
rculating m early 1966 that Moscow had promised offensive 
ms, including armour, to New Delhi 
It may be noted that the Soviet military reputation rested 
imanly upon modern weapons that were of great significance in 
e Indo-Pakistani confrontation but of little importance to India's 
nld-up against Peking This was clearly intentional There is 
tie evidence that, after an initial deal in helicopters and transports, 
oscow provided any suitable equipment for the Indo-Chinese 
Hitler Apart from their reluctance to furnish strength for use 
ainst their Chinese 'brothers', the Soviets were evidently more 
terested m making capital out of Indian fears of Pakistan By 
:dging arms to India, Che Soviets were also waving a potential 
omise to Pakistan, and were quite 'Willing to risk war on the sub- 
ntinent in order to pursue this double policy By 1965, it was 
ident that many Indian officials felt dependent upon Moscow for 
tj-Pakistam strength There was less evidence to support the 
vernmental thesis that the Soviets would supply weapons to repel 
other Chinese attack 

Smo-Soviet pressures, administered separately and contranly, 
us provided the catalyst for intensified mistrust between the 
ighbours which grew rapidly throughout 1965 Pakistan main 
ned a rising crescendo of propaganda against the 'massne'arna 
I to India and against Indian * aggression' The Indians responded 
better temper and with remarkable restraint Nevertheless, both 
ibliclv and privately, the Indians re-emphasised their concern 
;r the American-built Pakistani army There was genuine im 
it the Patton tanks were capable of smashing down the Grand 
unk Road to New Delhi 

The best available foreign information indicates that the statistics 
:d to bolster these mutual fears were grossly exaggerated In the 
tumn of 1965, India did not have the overwhelming supoioruy 
it was claimed and was not in a position to launch physical 
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aggression against Pakistan. On the other hand, Pakistan had neither 
the equipment nor the skill to mount an irresistible air-tank attack 
against India. 

At the outbreak of hostilities, the Indian army was estimated at 
slightly more than 800,000 men, plus an estimated 47,000 reserves. 
They were grouped in seventeen operational divisions of between 
16,000 and 18,000 men. The regular Pakistani army totalled about 
230,000 men, in eight divisions. In addition, Pakistan had in being 
a lightly armed militia of around 250,000 men and an Azad K^hrnir 
force of some 30,000. These figures, contained in a Reuters news 
agency report from the field, were regarded in Washington as the 
most reliable of several somewhat confficting compilations by 
foreign sources and are used hereafter. The Institute for Strategic 
Studies (iss) of London, in its report for 1965-6, placed Indian 
regular authorised strength at 825,000, in sixteen divisions, but said 
this had not been fully realised. Pakistan's regular army was set at 
between i8S,ooo and 2oS,ooo men, in six infantry divisions, with 
only 70,000 irregulars in addition. 

In terms of manpower, one of the criteria used in debate over the 
arms balance, this gave India an 8-1 -8 or 8-2-3 advantage in regular 
army forces. This was misleading, however, because the type of 
terrain along the Kashmir front and the type of action characterising 
any armed conflict in this area placed a premium upon so-called 
irregular operations, so that Pakistan's militia becomes more 
significant. Moreover, the militia was incorporated into the regular 
army and came under its operational control in July 1965 . The more 
realistic maximum figures for the two sides, then, were 8-47-5-1, 
in terms of manpower. Some of the Indian reserves and most of 
the Pakistani irregulars probably were improperly trained and 
inadequately armed for conventional combat 

Pakistani military officers claim that a division-to-division com- 
parison of the two armies is misleading, because Indian units 
organisationally contain more troops. They say, for example, that 
an Indian brigade totals from 900 to 3,600 more men than a Pakistani 
brigade. By early 1965, these sources contend, India had reached a 
4-5-1 manpower superiority, but this figure apparently did not 
include Pakistan's para-nfifitary forces. The Pakistani government, 
through its publications, has said that it would be 'happy' with a 
3-1 superiority for India and would accept 4-1. 
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The disposition of these forces m mid-1965 Mas another essential 
consideration in measuring intent and tie balance of stalls 
India maintained an estimated garrison of 150,000 men at least 
three divisions, in Kashmir They were required to guard the 
LadaLh front against Communist China and the 470-mtle cease lire 
line with Pakistan Part of this force may also have been used to 
cover the northern edge of the 800-mile border between India and 
West Pakistan Another six Indian divisions were positioned in the 
Himalayas and near East Pakistan A portion of this garrison iras 
expected to contain the one Pakistani division stationed in East 
Pakistan, New Delhi sources said a maximum of two or three 
divisions would be sufficient. The balance of this Indian force was 
required to protect the i,8oo-mde border with China, less the 
Ladakh section This means the Indians had eight divisions 
feft from their known standing strength for use on the Indian- 
West Pakistan border, for strategic reserve and other purposes 
Of the seven divisions stationed in West Pakistan, four or foe 
were believed to be in the Kashmir-Lahore section, with three 
in reserve 

If these figures are correct, or close enough to be indicative, the) 
suggest that India was not in a condition or a position to launch an 
aggressive attack thatcould be expected to preapitate ma/or fighting 
Half of the regular army was pinned down to defensive commit- 
ments and could not feasibly be used for action elsewhere as long as 
there was a valid threat of a two-front war, with Red China and 
Pakistan Some of the best units were located m Kashmir where, 
theoretically at least, they could be occupied and immobilised by 
the efficient use of Pakistani irregulars The half of the army available 
for action m the critical Punjab, the most feasible area for opening 
offensive action, was not large enough to launch an offensive attack 
and still maintain the necessary reserve In general a three-to-one 
advantage m maripaiser is considered necessary for attack, par- 
ticularly over the fortified terrain m the crucial Punjab areas When 
the possibdity of a mo-front war subsided, the Indians used one or 
two mountain divisions in the Punjab, but even so their manpow 
superiority was minimal for offensive purposes Thus the Indian 
army was not logically positioned to initiate major hostdiues, 
although it was capable of responding vigorous!} to a single-Irani 
attack with limited offensive action 
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Pakistan was in a more favourable position for a quick, limited 
offensive. The bulk of her regular forces was concentrated in the 
Kasrirnir-Lahore section of the Punjab, the main battle area. Her 
supply lines were shorter and more effective. She had no "worries 
about a second front and no long border with a third power to 
guard by herself; her aid pact gave her assurances of support 
against communist assault. In terms of over-all manpower and, 
particularly, in industrial capacity, the Pakistanis could not match 
India's potential staying power in a long war. But it was far more 
feasible for them to initiate a quick attack. 

Nevertheless, the size of the Indian army as well as the size of the 
Indian nation obviously worried the Pakistanis. So the relative 
firepower of the two forces was a third critical factor in the balance 
between them. In this respect, both sides tended to consider the 
tank with undue awe and to assign disproportionate significance to 
the supersonic plane. India at this time possessed an estimated 
total of 1,450 heavy and light tanks and Pakistan had around 
1,100. These totals demonstrated a relative balance in numbers, 
considering India's wider defence commitments. It was credited 
with a division of British Centurion heavy tanks and a brigade of 
lighter American-built Shermans, as well as two regiments of light 
tanks. Pakistan had a division of Pattons and an incompleted second 
division, along with other forces of Shermans and the French light 
tank, the Chaffee. This gave Pakistan a slightly more favourable 
position, particularly in striking power. Although the Patron and the 
Centurion were each about 45 tons, the American weapon was more 
modern, faster and better equipped. It had almost a two-to-one 
range of gunfire, more manoeuvrability and a capacity, through 
infra-red equipment, to operate at night, which Indian tanks lacked. 
The Pakistanis misused the Patton in combat, but until then it gave 
them theoretical battle superiority. In addition, heavy American 
artillery, supplied as part of the basic build-up, surpassed the best 
in the Indian Army by a range of 25,000 yards to 18,000 yards, 
according to Indian accounts. If properly used and properly evalu- 
ated, these two weapons should have given Pakistan assurance that 
it had superior firepower to offset any numerical superiority of an 
attacking Indian force. Instead of being content, however, with this 
relative land balance of guns and men, the Pakistanis flaunted their 
Pattons and thereby helped to drive the Indians into efforts to 
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increase their own armoured power President Ayub openly taunted 
Shastn with the boast that his tanks could reach New Delhi alor," 
the Grand Trunk Road in a matter of hours, and the refrain was 
printed in the press The distance from the border to the Indian 
capital is some 200 miles 

In the air, India had numerical superiority with what she regarded 
as tactical inferiority The Indian air force included more than 500 
fighters and bombers, compared with about 200 Pakistani combat 
aircraft Pakistani equipment again was more modern and the 
F-104S were more powerful than the limited numbers of supersonic 
aircraft, mostly Soviet-supplied, possessed bv India This should 
have meant further reassurance for the Pakistanis against Indian 
offensive action, in view of the pronounced tendency to exaggerate 
the dangers of air assault and to exalt the importance of speed in 
the military context of the subcontinent The Indians were grimly 
determined to acquire their own supersonic aircraft In addition to 
closer reliance upon Russia for this weapon, they were expediting 
the development of their own models But supersonic planes were 
primarily valuable in a war of up-to-date aircraft, and preferably 
against their own type The F-104S were of little military value when 
the war actually came, although airpower had a marginal role 
The Indian-produced subsonic interceptor, the Gnat, a highly 
manoeuvrable battlefront aircraft, proved of considerable impor- 
tance under combat conditions The Indians, seeking to expand 
their airpower, had put at least 100 of them in service by the autumn 
of 1963 

The balance of power, then, was delicate, variable and partly 
psychological India had a legitimate requirement for a much larger 
army to man the China front But the increase in numbers wonted 
Pakistan, for the same divisions could be used against that country 
Pakistan had reason to maintain heavy armour and fast fighters, 
but they directly threatened New Delhi The balance had doubtless 
been effective for as long as it had because supenor firepower 
reassured Pakistan in the face of perpetually increasing Indian 
forces But by early 1965, at the latest, it seemed clear that the 
Indians would not consider themselves secure until they had 
matched, in relative terms, the potential manpower of a OiiM* 
attack and the potential firepower of a Pakistani attack The Indian 
military budget therefore rose steadily It was estimated at »i 
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billion for the 1964-5 year and $2*1 billion, including war costs, for 
the following twelve months; compared, in the latter year, to S289 
million for Pakistan. When the build-up was completed, some time 
in 1968 by foreign estimates, it was conceivable that India would 
have an unassailable superiority in both men and firepower. 

Of these two main elements, the potential increase in firepower 
was unquestionably more important to Pakistani officials, as their 
constant emphasis on 'massive' foreign arms aid indicates. It is 
possible they would have accepted, with only political retaliation, 
an Indian build-up limited primarily to arms and divisions for 
meeting another Chinese attack in the mountains, as Anglo- 
American officials had advised. The balance, however, was changed 
drastically enough to contribute to war when heavy weapons of 
primary value against Pakistan became a more dominating aspect 
of the Indian programme. Although India had undertaken some 
initiatives of its own to increase this modern arsenal, notably in 
Indian-built aircraft, the firepower balance could not have been 
altered significantly without Russian intervention. 

The only restrictions placed on India's use of foreign weapons 
applied to the light equipment furnished by Washington and 
London. These Anglo-American arms were supplied from the 
beginning without demand for a change in India's policy of non- 
alignment. Nehru told a mass meeting that one Western leader, 
presumably President Kennedy, had written him to this effect. 8 
This permissive gesture by the Western powers enabled the 
Indians to maintain their traditional posture, which they clearly 
wished to do. The comparative freedom of non-alignment thus 
became an integral part of a relatively unrestricted unilateral 
rearmament programme. However, the competitive machinations 
of the Sino-Soviet powers had made non-alignment virtually 
mandatory for India, regardless of what might have been its own 
desire to change. Moscow had supplied enough economic aid and 
had promised enough military assistance by the end of 1962 to make 
New Delhi dependent upon the continuation of both programmes. 
The Soviets could hardly maintain this assistance to an openly 
pro-Western 'third' country in the face of strident criticism from 
Peking. 

Pakistan, on the other hand, was hobbled by alignment to a single 
source of arms which were supplied under strict limitations on their 
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use against India Its quest for international 'independence' had 
begun before the Chinese attack on India It was accelerated 
inevitably as soon as India proved it could obtain more diversified 
and unfettered arms through non-alignment The Pakistanis nude 
no secret of their belief that they had been penalised for stoutlj 
contributing to the defences of the non-communist world, while 
India had gained strength, for the intramural conflict on the sub- 
continent, by bargaining with both camps Accordingly, tie 
Pakistanis moved closer to Red China, then- only immediate 
potential source of additional arms, despite the evidence that Peking 
was feared and mistrusted m some quarters of Rawalpindi When 
Ayub became convinced in mid-1963 that the Anglo-Amencan 
powers would not require India to bargain over Kashmir m ex- 
change for arms and that New Delhi would not otherwise alter its 
stand, he tightened his mihtarj and political pressures 

Thus the neighbours undertook a scries of inter-acting mimnves 
which placed them on a collision course before 1965, and which 
required resolute diplomacy in order to prevent an explosion The 
fatal cjde probably began m early 1962, when India achieved an 
ostensible breakthrough in supersonic planes through the Soviet 
MIG deal and Pakistan turned to 'normalisation' of relations with 
Peking The c)cle quickened in the aftermath of the Indo-Chinese 
conflict and with new tensions in and over Kashmir By the end of 
1964, the situation was delicate Both nations quite clearly attempted 
to use political and military pressures to intimidate the other into 
inaction This is an old tactic, which seldom works when the 

Instead, the seemingly unrestrained Indian build-up jiiu lii 
apparently unrestricted aggressiveness of Pakistan's 'hate India' 
campaign merely solidified the other's determination and led to 
1 renewed search for fresi power to counteract it Neither rapital 
seemed to comprehend the potential consequences of their escalator 
conflict of power politics Certainly neither one, after mi-tit], 
made any effort to curtail or alter the trend of events 

The lesson wis clear The circumstances of the subcontinent 
would not permit India to construct adequate defences against a 
two-war threat, on its own, without increasing the danger of mr 
One alternative was to soften the impact of rearmament with poMi™ 
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or diplomatic reassurances. Ail evidence indicates that India had 
no intention of attacking Pakistan, even when the military pro- 
gramme was complete. Therefore, its best interests lay in reassuring 
Pakistan of this reality to the fullest practicable extent, particularly 
after Pakistani suspicions became clearly discernible. The responsi- 
bility for such a move rested on New Delhi, because the Indians had 
taken the initiative in upsetting the prevailing arms balance. 

Time and events had outmoded two methods of providing India 
and Pakistan with diplomatic reassurance against attack. One of 
these, the possible conclusion of a no-war pact, remained diplo- 
matically alive and was discussed fruitlessly after the military 
conflict. Efforts to establish such an agreement failed then, as they 
had before, primarily because each side sought to use non-aggression 
proposals to strengthen its position over Kashmir. Further, the 
political and strategic significance of this issue in the total range of 
Indo-Pakistani hostilities made each nation reluctant to surrender 
its full right to the use of military power until the Kashmir question 
was settled. Thus India would not agree to forswear war against the 
Punjab until assured that this theatre was no longer necessary as a 
flank pressure point against any possible Pakistani aggression in 
Kashmir proper. Although both capitals at various times have 
proposed no-war pacts and both long have needed to conclude one, 
the chances of achieving this relationship have decreased over the 
years. Secondly, the possibility of increasing and extending the 
activities of the United Nations observer group to prevent military 
action anywhere on the Indo-Pakistani borders, while logical, was 
impracticable. Even if the UN were willing, such a move would be 
opposed by India, pridefully determined to minimise even a peace- 
keeping foreign presence on territory it claims. More significantly, 
the Soviet Union would have vetoed any such suggestion, in her 
own interests, with or without India's concurrence. 

What the situation required was not an overt and politically 
vulnerable method of guaranteeing peace on the subcontinent, but 
an avenue for private reassurances which might at least prevent war 
by miscalculation. Anglo-American diplomats, in a way, had 
attempted to fulfil that function by seeking to calm the neighbours 
and, particularly, by attempting to maintain an arms balance. 
Assuming London-Washington willingness to become more deeply 
involved, it is conceivable that their diplomats could have acted as 
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intermediaries to assure each side against attack by the other If 
given enough information and trust, they might have performed a 
role similar to that of the UN observers who, through knowledge of 
battle plans, prevented major incidents along the Kashmir cease- 
fire line prior to 1954 To accept this degree of advance mediation 
would have required extensive, but not impossible, psj chological 
changes m both governments In particular, each would have been 
obliged to discard the belief that attack by the other was always 
imminent and inevitable Even though Pakistan's subsequent 
offensive has convinced most Indians that its government was 
always bent on hostilities, there is no convincing evidence that this 
was true through most of 1964 While it is manifestly impossible to 
say that advance mediation would have prevented hostilities, the 
point is that no efforts to do so were initiated by the prospective 
belligerents 

Instead, both India and Pakistan attempted to use the Anglo- 
American powers primarily as a means of reducing the other's 
strength Pakistan consistently attempted to get Kashmir m return 
for Anglo-American arms aid to India New Delhi sought to wreck 
the us-Pakistan alliance, on the grounds that it had been abrogated 
by Sino-Pakistam rapprochement The governments and informed 
officials who knew better encouraged the growth of t* 0 myths among 
their people which were particularly harmful to popular understand- 
ing of events swirling around the subcontinent Pakistan's constant 
complaints against 'massive' Anglo-American arms created dis- 
proportionate fear of Indian strength and intent The Indians, for 
their pan, continued to foster the misconception that, without 
American weapons, Pakistan would have remained militarily veak 
and, therefore, inoffensive from the Indian point of view 

Nevertheless, as tension increased on the subcontinent, sharp 
questions about the continued validity of the us-Pakistan alliance 
circulated not only in India but in many Western circles There was 
considerable belief that Russia had become less aggressive and less 
'revolutionary' and that, therefore, the anti-communist defence 
line had lost much of its significance This belief was based upon 
a misreading of both the record and the doubletalk of the bino- 
Soviet dialogue The record had demonstrated that, Tvhile there were 
no further Soviet-sponsored Korean wars and Europe was quiet, 
there had been a tremendous upsurge in the Soviet attempt to use 
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arms for creating 'proxy wars 5 by third powers in sensitive under- 
developed areas. The Soviets, furthermore, had demonstrated and 
proclaimed their consistent support for 'wars of national liberation' 
under conditions suitable to them. Both Moscow and Peking, said 
the us Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, have put increasing emphasis 
on this disguised form of warfare 'as the risks of overt aggression, 
whether nuclear or with conventional forces, have become in- 
creasingly evident . . . '.If these risks decreased, however, there is, 
in the prevalent American view, even- possibility that the com- 
munists of both camps will revert, when practicable, to the more 
efficient • tactics of thinly-disguised aggression by conventional 
forces. Khrushchev had outlawed wars on the Korean scale only 
because of the risks; the tactic could be revived as quickly. In their 
debate with Peking, moreover, the Soviets have not turned away 
from militant expansion, as the Chinese have charged; they have 
merely reiterated the doctrine of supporting 'revolution' for the 
primary benefit of the Soviet Union. This is the same dogma of 
'socialism in one country' under which Stalin justified all his 
conquests and his excesses. Under these circumstances, American 
authorities believed that the global defence line was as essential in 
1965 for the protection of the non-communist world as when it 
was first erected. Despite the severe strains of the us-Pakistan 
relationship, Pakistan occupied a key position in these defences and 
continued to contribute to them. General Wood assured Congress 
in April 1965, that 'thus far, Pakistan has not, by any particular 
action, affected the essentials of our alliance relationship '^Washing- 
ton was no more disposed to abandon an ally or begin unravelling 
the global defence system in response to Indian complaints than 
it was to take Kashmir from India in response to Pakistani com- 
plaints. 

The outbreak of Indo-Pakistan fighting, however, revived 
criticism in several quarters, particularly India, over the extent to 
which Pakistan's heavy striking power had been increased. The 
argument ran like this: Moscow was less openly belligerent in the 
mid-1960s than a decade earlier, therefore the need for heavy tanks 
and supersonic aircraft was less pressing; yet Washington supplied 
even more of these weapons to Pakistan. Actually, the United States 
never fulfilled the arms commitment she had undertaken in 1954. 
Washington agreed then to arm five and a half divisions with 
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modern weapons In tanks, the light Shermans were first supplied 
and were to be replaced by the heavy Pattons when they became 
available Under the schedule being followed, this process uould 
not have been completed until 1967 As a result, the second 
American-equipped Pakistani armoured division, the Sixth, was 
incompletely organised m 1965 when it was thrown into action 
around Sialkot 

The build-up had been unusually prolonged for a number of 
reasons Primarily, considerable time was needed to train the 
Pakistanis to utilise and absorb sophisticated equipment But there 
were also political considerations The international situation had 
eased sufficiently to eliminate need for a 'crash' build-up, but not 
enough in Washington's opinion to cancel the need for the con 
tinual displaj of organised power in sensitive Pakistan Nevertheless, 
American officials were war}' of Pakistan's propensity for flaunting 
its armour against India and for merging its international commit 
ments into subcontinental pressures They anticipated prompt 
demands from Rawalpindi for immediate modernisation, as soon 
as all the promised Second World War Pattons were delivered, 
and postponed that probability as a means of maintaining the 
subcontinental arms balance In short, the situation required 
careful handling of Indo-Pakistan tempers, but the international 
climate had not been sufficient!) altered to renounce the commit 
ments of 1954 Although there was a tendency to believe that the 
presence of arms, particularly foreign arms, was the sole factor 
causing war in 1965, it was notable that the great Hindu-Muslim 
civil conflict of 1947 occurred without the influence of foreign 
weapons 

American officials explained these and other aspects of the global 
situation privately to leaders of both countries, but for a vanety of 
reasons the explanations were never made public In India, this was 
true partly because most Indian officials did not accept the American 
position but primarily because, even if they had, their freedom of 
speech was curtailed by Moscow's well-known instantly aroused 
anger Moreover, as the tensions and frustrations created by their 
own policies intensified, both nations turned for relief to public 
criticism of the United States and Great Britain Throughout much 
of 1965, this attitude was enlarged by simmering resentment in 
both countries over one of Washington's errors In the spring ol tne 
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year, President Johnson abruptly postponed a scheduled visit by 
President Ayub, to stress his disapproval of the Sino-Pakistani 
rapprochement; disapproval which had previously been expressed 
in many ways, including postponement of the consideration of new 
foreign development loans. As an afterthought, the postponement 
was applied also to Prime Minister Shastri, who was due to visit 
Washington at about the same time. The blunt announcement 
shocked both countries, and they cancelled the visits. As events 
developed, this probably helped India. Pakistan, despite her new 
posture, had influential friends in the American Congress who 
valued Pakistani military co-operation in the past and wanted the 
alliance to continue as firmly as possible. India, on the other hand, 
had infuriated these same Congressmen and others by publicly 
opposing American policies in Vietnam at a critical phase of the 
war. If Shastri alone had been welcomed in Washington, it was 
highly possible, as the Johnson administration explained, that pro- 
Pakistani congressional elements would have retaliated by reducing 
foreign aid appropriations for India: a precedent for such action 
had been established. Nevertheless, the Indians were as angry over 
the incident as was Rawalpindi. 

The consequence, however, was that India and Pakistan cut 
themselves off from the two major powers most interested in 
preventing armed conflict on the subcontinent, as distinct from the 
Soviet role of encouraging hostilities, then helping to stop them after 
they had begun. In the mood of the subcontinent, Anglo-American 
diplomats were obliged to move discreetly and to concentrate upon 
private efforts to warn the leaders of the two nations of the dangers 
they were creating for themselves. Far from encouraging or insti- 
gating the conflict, as some angry newspapers charged, the Western 
officials found that most of their advice was rejected. Throughout 
the preludes to war, when it still might have been prevented, 
politicians on both sides responded to events and provocations with 
uninhibited emotionalism and little statesmanship. 

With the United Nations discredited and the Anglo-American 
capitals rebuffed, the available channels for restraining diplomacy 
shifted to the Commonwealth, the Afro-Asian nations and small 
countries bordering the subcontinent. No serious effort was made 
to enlist their good offices, either separately or collectively. It 
is probable no one thought of doing so, for Indo-Pakistani 
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misunderstandings were too implacable to invite outside panic 
patron Yet one of the new concepts emerging from this progression 
towards war is that the established peace-keeping machinerj is too 
easily immobilised and that other methods of supplying restraint and 
advice have become increasingly necessary in a quarrelsome notld 

In the major diplomatic arena of the Afro-Asian nations, India 
and Pakistan competed openly for influence and for backup 
behind their respective positions regarding Kashmir Both Me 
rather conspicuously involved in the quarrels and facnonalism 
which rose to the surface during late 1964 and early the nextjear, 
and which came to a climax in a bitter Sino-Soner battle for 
dominance Chinese efforts to prevent Soviet participation, on the 
grounds that Russia was not an Asian nation, paralysed and 10 
some extent discredited the effectiveness of this loose alliance of the 
emergent nations At the Cairo Conference of 1964, India preached 
moderation and 'coexistence' and was prepared to follow the 
same general pobcy at the scheduled Algiers Conference of mid 
1965, which was never held These broad policies coincided mth 
New Delhi's beliefs, but in Afro-Asian politics they also constituted 
support for Russia, as, indeed, might have been expected, since one 
aspect of the Sino-Soviet quarrel concerned Moscow's role in the 
Smo-Indian border struggle 

Pakistan, taking the offensive, aligned herself w ith the radical wmg 
of the Afro-Asian countries This political shift was clearly re- 
flected in internal propaganda Dawn, m an editorial onFebmarj 9 
1965, claimed, for instance, that the Western powers were backing 
India in neo-colomalist schemes on the subcontinent The) ivanted 
to use the Indians as a means of 'shifting the focus of the cold «at 
from the white man's continent of Europe to the coloured peoples' 
continents of Asia and Africa' On May 2, Dam again proclaimed 
that India was 'deliberately stepping up pro\ocations against 
Pakistan' as part of a calculated campaign The campaign began in 
late 1963, the paper said, 'when she [India] realised that Western 
arms aid would not even be slowed down for the sake of bringing 
- 1 -~ — i*onference 

President 

Sukarno of Indonesia that a shondown was immiuuu » «en the 
have and have-not nations Sukarno had been rebuffed at Lairo 
in an attempt to win endorsement for this thesis and for the parallel 
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contention that coexistence is impossible as long as this situation is 
maintained. 

India had emerged from the crisis of 1962 with a profound sense 
of international isolation. She had been rebuffed, says an Indian 
writer, in a global search for adequate arms. c Indian diplomacy met 
with scant respect abroad. We slumped in the esteem of Afro-Asian 
opinion. It looked as though we had not a friend in the world.' 
The 'efforts for a breakthrough resembled those of a caged animal 
desperately trying to break out'. 10 It is evident that this sense of 
isolation also contributed substantially to a hardened Indian response 
to Pakistani initiatives. 

Although Indian diplomats diligently attempted to regain a strong 
position among the Afro-Asian powers, they did not change 
established policies in order to appeal to the predominant radical 
nations. India had been out of step with this increasingly left 
'revolutionary line' and its strong anti-colonialism since Nehru 
told the Belgrade Conference of 196 1 that colonialism was outworn 
as a valid issue and that nuclear weapons and development prob- 
lems were more important. In his maiden speech to the bloc, 
delivered at Cairo on October 7, 1964, Prime Minister Shastri 
outlined a Nehruist 'positive programme in furtherance of peace'. 
The speech stressed these points: nuclear disarmament, peaceful 
settlement of border disputes, freedom from foreign domination, 
aggression and subversion and racial discrimination, the acceleration 
of economic development through international co-operation, and 
full support for the United Nations. In particular, he advocated 
direct negotiations for the settlement of border disputes, but in- 
sisted that the basis for negotiations must be 'customary or 
traditional boundaries which may be in existence and not any 
new boundaries that may have been created by force of any kind'. 
He further urged the conference to adopt as part of its final 
communique this principle: '. . . self-determination is the right of 
any country that is dominated by another. But there can be no 
self-determination for different areas and regions within a sovereign 
and independent country, for this would lead only to fragmentation 
and disruption and no country's integrity would be safe. 11 

This amounted to a careful restatement of one aspect of the 
Indian case on Kashmir and a bid for Afro-Asian support. The 
Indians consistently maintained that the Kashmiris were no more 

T 
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different from the remainder of Indians than other regional groups 
and, therefore, self-determination m the accepted sense did not 
apply to them After a reputedly stormy backstage controversy the 
conference rejected Shastn's proposal It restored the old pnnaple 
of supporting the self-determination of 'peoples' This outcome 
was to be expected, for the Cairo meeting was dominated by eras 
sive concentration upon colonialism The principle of self-deter 
mination m its broadest meaning was too potent as a political 
concept for the non-aligned extremists to think of diluting it 

What Shastn had proposed, however, was more than the mere 
repetition of an Indian argument on Kashmir He was suggesting 
that the non-aligned powers should take the initiative to codify the 
loose principle of self-determination to conform to practical reality 
All nations with urgent tribal problems, including most of those 
represented at Cairo, had separatist movements, and all suppressed 
them Some of the most vocal supporters of this principle had built 
their nations by subduing minority peoples in recent times Pakistan, 
for example, rigorously controlled her Pushtu separatist movement 
on the valid grounds that it threatened her national unity She in- 
voked the same principle to justify the retention of Azad Kashmir 
Shastn's proposal was important, because the turmoil of regionalism 
and tribalism threatens to become increasingly significant w 
emergent nations Kashmir had proved that the loose application of 
self-determination created its own political complications 

Pakistan and India also competed assiduously for support among 
their neighbours and in other parts of the ivorld When hostilities 
broke out, however, most of this diplomatic spadework proved use- 
less The Afro-Asian nations and the neighbours of the combatants 
remained passive Pakistan won non-communist support almost 
exclusively from a handful of nations with whom she had the ties 
of Islam and, on the whole, a common Middle Eastern outlook 
Turkey reciprocated Pakistan's past favour in permitting the 
creation of a Middle Eastern anti-Soviet defence alignment, 
Indonesia returned Pakistani support over the confrontation wiw 
Malaysia India fought alone primarily because she had no sub- 
stantial links of religion or political belief with any nation 1 likely to 
come to her support purely in 'friendship' She had done revj 
favours for non-communist nations Malaysia became her most \o 
supporter partly because of previous Indian backing agai 
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Indonesia's militancy. This isolation was a concomitant of Nehru's 
philosophy that a non-aligned nation -would determine its position, 
and therefore its compatriots, on the merits of each international 
episode. As with individuals, the nation practising this independence 
has considerable freedom but few friends. Thus, both of the belliger- 
ents devoted considerable attention to the attempt to establish power 
positions which quickly fell apart, without exercising the same 
diplomatic initiative towards preserving peace. 

If there was no tendency by either side to use diplomacy for 
reducing tensions, there were, however, two broad methods of 
accomplishing somewhat the same result through bilateral contacts. 
One was the familiar and rather unpromising possibility of reviving 
talks on Kashmir or on some other aspects of accumulated Indo- 
Pakistan problems. The second was to reduce or to minimise 
political actions within the subcontinent which might raise tempers 
and produce a clash. 

On his return to New Delhi from Cairo in October 1964, Shastri 
stopped in Karachi for his first brief personal meeting with President 
Ayub. They discussed Kashmir, and Shastri evidently voiced a 
sincere desire to solve the problem, but made no commitment. His 
position at Cairo had underlined the feet, however, that there was 
no change in the fundamental Indian position; neither had there 
been any softening of the Pakistani demands. After the war had been 
fought indecisively, Ayub told Shastri that, without a settlement of 
Kashmir, 'there could be no peace between India and Pakistan'. 12 
Nevertheless, in their first conference, the two leaders discussed 
some of their other problems, and Shastri later reported: '. . . I 
must say it did create some impression on me. For when we talked 
amongst ourselves we felt some of the burning problems should be 
resolved and settled.' As a result, New Delhi fixed two dates for 
meetings of the two Home Ministers to discuss refugee problems, as 
Ayub had suggested, but Pakistan avoided attending either of them. 
They also discussed growing military tensions in Kashmir, and 
Ayub stressed the necessity of halting the skirmishes between the 
two armies. Shastri said this could be arranged through the local 
commanders, but apparently no effective action was taken. There 
was no indication that the two leaders discussed broader military 
problems or that Shastri undertook to reassure the Pakistani leader 
about the Indian build-up. 
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Recapitulating this meeting m a parliamentary speech on No\em 
ber 16, 1965, after the military conflict had been fought, Shastn 
made it clear that he believed Ayub's relatively conciliatory attitude 
was merely a facade * It was far from my imagination', said Shastn 
'that Pakistan was then preparing for something entirely different' 
from the peaceful relations which he contended India sought Even 
while this discussion was held, the Indian leader maintained 
Pakistan was preparing to force India to surrender on 'certain 
points with regard to the Rann of Kutch and Jammu and Kashmir' IJ 
Pakistan's strident anti-India propaganda campaign constituted 
the most consistently explosive element in the political preludes to 
war Indian officials responded to this constant uninhibited criticism 
with asperity and a sharpness they might not otherwise haie dis- 
played So did the Indian people, when some of the propaganda 
found its way into their newspapers At the beginning of 1964, the 
Indian representative told the United Nations Security Council that 
'the threats of violence which have emanated from Pakistan from 
tune to time must cease' Then he added, 'Once a better atmo- 
sphere prevails, it will be possible— and we are prepared— to discuss 
with Pakistan all our outstanding differences But the atmosphere, 
far from clearing, had grown darker by the time of the Shastn-Ayub 
meeting, and thereafter the Pakistani press campaign grew more 
thunderously anti-Indian There was no doubt that it was en- 
couraged and controlled by the Pakistani government and that, 
accordingly, it represented a conscious means of pressure on India 
It should ha\e been clear in Rawalpindi, however, that this pressure 
was counter-productive and made any political solution of Kashmir, 
through Indian agreement, e\en more remote 

In these circumstances, Nanda announced the political measures 
of December 1964, which equalised Kashmir with other Indian 
states, under the constitution, and thereby completed integration 
The timing was not explained It could have been dictated by 
impatience with the unflagging Pakistani press campaign, thereby 
constituting a deliberate form of Indian pressure It could also 
have been timed merely by bureaucratic processes On the surface, 
the mo\e appeared to be the inevitable culmination of a legal 
annexation which had begun a decade earlier Its practical value 
was to give New Delhi the legal means of directly intervening « 
state affairs through the application of President's rule As a result, 
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India could exercise more direct authority over Kashmir without 
the foreign criticism to which New Delhi was sensitive. This may 
have been considered desirable as a result of the Hair of the Prophet 
incident. 

Symbolically, however, the new legal measures were momentous. 
They meant, in effect, that New Delhi had no further intention of 
seriously negotiating a new status for Kashmir. Obviously, it would 
not bargain away a totally assimilated part of the Union. This did 
not appreciably change the apparent reality of the situation. But it 
eliminated the last prospect of a diplomatic settlement, a face- 
saving possibility that quite probably was essential for the Pakistan 
government. As long as leaders of the two sides could promise to 
discuss Kashmir, the issue would remain alive. The Pakistanis could 
nurture hopes of a favourable settlement in the future, and Pakis- 
tan's international prestige on this issue would be unchanged. The 
new Indian measure threatened to upset this delicate situation by 
removing Kashmir from domestic and international debate, unless 
Pakistan kept it open through overt pressure. 

WTiat New Delhi had done, in essence, was to place Pakistan in an 
untenable legal position over Kashrnir at a moment when its official 
and popular fears about Indian rearmament had reached a zenith. 
Thus two powerful forces merged to press Rawalpindi into a new 
and more impressive initiative over fcishmir than all of its past 
assortment of measures. On a national level, this move paralleled 
the circumstances under which, nearly twenty years earlier, Jinnah 
in political frustration had turned to the policy of 'direct action' 
which created the Calcutta riots and led to the civil war. Once more, 
it seemed, the Hindu Indians had misunderstood their troublesome 
Muslim neighbours and had impatiently washed their hands of 
them. Ayub had responded, as had Jinnah, by abandoning political 
means for force. 

Under the circumstances, it was to India's advantage to cushion 
the impact of her rearmament by avoiding unnecessary political 
incitement. Since Kashmir was by far the most explosive area of 
confrontation, prudence would have dictated the maintenance of the 
status quo. India was under no great pressure to complete the 
absorption of her portion of the state, and neither was Pakistan 
under immediate compulsion to acquire Indian Kashmir. The situa- 
tion might have been contained mdefinitely on a level of political 
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acrimony and low-level military pressure— annoying enough for the 
Indians but better than active war By adding the new policy ovtr 
Kashmir to the accumulated concern over rearmament, New Delh 
made military action almost inevitable It is not clear uhetrier^s 
Shastn suggested, Ayub had definitely decided on military measures 
by October 1964 But the circumstances indicate that this policj 
determined relatively soon after Nanda's Kashmir moves and that 
the military episodes of early 1965 were in preparation for war 
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The strange conflict in the Rann of Kutch provided the first 
test of Pakistan's revived course of 'direct action'. The Rann, lying 
on the north-western Indian boundary •with Pakistan is a virtually 
uninhabited region of mudflats and wasteland. It is 320 miles long 
and 50 miles wide. During half the year, the area is covered with 
water, whipped in from the Arabian Sea by the western monsoon, 
beginning in May. Oil deposits have been reported but never 
exploited; unless they exist, the Rann is economically and strategic- 
ally useless. Nevertheless, the neighbours have quarrelled periodic- 
ally over the status of an irregularly-shaped portion of the wasteland 
totalling about 3,500 square miles. India contends that its right to 
the entire Rann was established clearly by pre-partition gazetteers 
and agreements, and that there is no territorial dispute. Using other 
documents, Pakistan claims nearly half of the Rann, the territory 
extending southward to the Twenty-fourth Parallel. The area under 
controversy lies north of this parallel. 

Fighting broke out accidentally in January 1965. Indian police 
discovered belatedly that Pakistani border guards had been patrol- 
ling for some time along a track or rough road which enabled them 
to avoid the sand dunes. The track, in the north-western part of the 
disputed zone, lies about one and a half miles south of the boundary 
claimed by India but within the territory claimed by Pakistan. 
Indian police expelled the Pakistani guards, then erected a series 
of outposts to secure the territory. They were wiped out by rein- 
forced Pakistani guards. In early April, according to the Pakistani 
account, the Indians struck at a Pakistan position near Ding at the 
extreme northern tip of the western portion of the disputed area. 
Ding lies some ten miles north-west of the ruined fort of Kanjarkot, 
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one of the landmarks near the disputed desert road v, hich started tit 
skirmishing Both sides had been reinforced, but still relied upon 
police and border guards, without regular army troops 

On April 9, units of the regular Pakistani army attacked Indun 
positions at Sardar Post, near Kanjarkot, and initially drme bad 
the defenders The attack Mas made in force— India claims that r»o 
battalions of about 1,400 men were involved — and swiftly extended 
the lighting India quickly dispatched army forces to take overlie 
front and announced this move the next day Pakistan claims the 
Indian army had supplanted the police before the attack A Pakistani 
proposal for negotiations was made at this point, but Rawalpindi 
refused to accept Indian demands to withdraw from Kanjarkot, and 
no talks were held On April 24, Pakistan simultaneously attaded 
four Indian positions, using Patton tanks and 100-pound guns for 
the first time Before this flare-up ended on April 29, the Indun 
army also apparently brought up some heavy equipment, and 
Pakistan claimed that tanks were used But the Indian wnter, D R 
Mankekar, who is close to the army, says the ground in Indian held 
territory was unsuitable for tanks and none was emplojed 1 This 
point has been confirmed by impartial sources Both nations 
established the precedent at this time of preventing foreign diplo- 
mats and newsmen from witnessing the battle and this practice wis 
followed later in their larger clash 

Nevertheless, it was clear that Pakistan used the conflict as a 
low-cost test of Indian will and capabilities The 'war' was fought 
against time before the battlefield became flooded, and the time 
element alone might have prevented major Indian retakanon 
against the initial heavy Pakistani attack This assault, moreover, was 
aimed at an area where Indian forces, for logistic reasons, could not 
assume the offensive and where senior Indian military officials did 
not wish to fight 1 Their supply lines were long and difficult, while 
Pakistan had relatively favourable communications Under time 
circumstances, the Pakistanis, profiting from the striking power 01 
their Patton tanks, penetrated at least seven miles into India 
claimed territory Casualties apparently were light, ManMat re 
ported the total Indian dead and wounded as 93, with an estimateo 
350 casualties for Pakistan 3 j 

On the whole, the hostilities appeared to compare with m : mu 
Chinese campaigns in Ladakh, as Indian officers contended 
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Pakistanis tested arms and intention, for the first time since the 
war of 1948, in a remote battle area, under a brief timetable, where 
the chances for effective Indian retaliation were of the slightest. 
This has become the hallmark of Chinese tactics, but it was not 
necessarily the proof of close Sino-Pakistan co-operation that many 
Indians assumed; for the concept is standard in general military 
strategy for probing actions. Ironically, the parallel went further 
than the Indians admitted. Both the Indian and Pakistani official 
versions indicate the fighting was touched off by the initial attempts 
of Indian police to eject the Pakistan border guards. Whether this 
constituted aggression or defence against aggression depends upon 
which border is accepted. As in Ladakh, however, the Indians 
evidently implemented what from their point of view were legitimate 
measures to repel an 'invader' without building up adequate 
defences against a counter-blow. Although the Pakistanis apparently 
did not originate the January crisis, they took the opportunity three 
months later to strike at inferior forces with power that was clearly 
greater than required by the tactical situation and for no possible 
strategic gain. This was a military decision that, it would appear, 
could only have been valid if further military action were already 
contemplated. 

'Pakistan's manoeuvres in Kutch', the Indian government 
charged, 'were only a perfidious smoke-screen for her pre-planned 
intrusions in Kashmir.' 4 Shastri contended later that Ayub was not 
only planning this campaign during their meeting in October 1964, 
but that success in the Rann encouraged Pakistan to continue her 
aggression. Mankekar, writing from the Indian military standpoint, 
calls the brief wasteland conflict a 'test to gauge the mood of the 
Indian army. It was the precursor of, and preliminary to, the more 
ambitious operation scheduled some four months later' when the 
Kashmir conflict opened. 5 In the light of developments, these 
charges were far more convincing than Pakistan's claim that she was 
defending herself against aggression, and the Indian version was 
generally accepted by foreign experts. On that basis, the real signifi- 
cance of the Rann of Kutch episode was that Pakistan turned to 
military power to implement 'direct action' to combat her frustra- 
tion over Kashmir. This was a further step in the move away from 
dependence upon a political solution, and set Pakistan upon a course 
which events proved her leaders were reluctant to change. 
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Pakistani officials were clearly encouraged by the tactical results 
in the Rann and by the international political climate Ttar 
equipment had fulfilled their expectations Dam asserted on May k 
that 'Pakistani commanders, both on the front and on the bis: 
generally subscribed to the view that the battles against the Wilis 
by and large had been "easy victories" for Pakistan The trouble »itl 



that a lull Indian division would have been destroyed m the Kami 
battle except for his express orders restraining pursuing Pakistani 
troops 'We had to shake off the Indians somehow', he added 'But 
I did not want the rift to get wider Even so, they are squealing like 
they did after their conflict with China We want peaceful relations 
with India but we want peace with honour and do not want to be a 
satellite In view of her chauvinistic attitude, we shall have to watch 
India If war is forced on us, it will have to be one that seeks a 
decision We shall go full out, and smaller though we are than India 
we shall hurt India beyond repair * 7 Pakistan was obviously en 
couraged also by the international political climate The United 
States protested against the use of American arms in violation of tie 
mutual defence agreement, but was unable to prevent the fighting 
The rest of the world was not unduly concerned 

The Indian army, hou ever, had fought primarily a holding" action 
in the K.3nn In view of logistical difficulties and the oncoming 
monsoon, major reinforcements were withheld Instead, India built 
up forces in the vulnerable Punjab, some 600 miles to the north-east, 
and reinforced them with more tanks This was designed as a Hank 
pressure to cool off the Pakistanis • The build-up followed on™ 
heels of a statement by Prime Minister Shastri before the Ink 
Sabha on April 28 in which he said ' If Pakistan continues to discard 
reason and persists in its aggressive activities, our Army wdl defend 
the country, and it will decide its own strategy and the employmrat 
of its manpower and equipment in the manner which seems best 
Ayub responded on May 1, in his regular monthly broadcast to tie 
people, that 'India has now threatened us with further aggression 
m a battleground of her own choice ' Then he asked 'Does sue 
realise that this will mean a general and total war between India ana 
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Pakistan with all its unpredictable consequences ? ' After reiterating 
his willingness to negotiate the Rann issue, Ayub said, 'We have 
been accused of naked aggression. If we had wanted to commit 
aggression, we would have chosen a better area than the mudflats 
of the Rann of Kutch, but our desire to maintain peace restrained 
us in spite of frequent and grave provocations.' 9 With the Punjab 
movement apparently in mind, Pakistan sent a letter to the United 
Nations in early May protesting that India was moving troops in 
'hostile deployment'. The protest stated that 'the bulk of the Indian 
armed forces have been moved close to Pakistan's borders and are 
now poised in offensive formations, apparently ready for an armed 
attack on Pakistan'.* Damn and Pakistani officials repeatedly referred 
to Shastri's remarks as proof that aggression was being planned in 
New Delhi, without noting that Ayub had dismissed the military 
importance of the Rann in almost identical terms. Shastri, in 
essence, had repeated Nehru's warning of 1952, that India would 
activate the sensitive Punjab front, rather than submit to unaccept- 
able pressure on the flank border of Kashmir; or, in later years, the 
Rann of Kutch. 

Pakistan built her entire case against Indian 'aggression' from 
this type of material. Officials and the press added the Rann of 
Kutch to the old examples of aggression — Hyderabad, Junagadh 
and Kashmir. Another minor incident during 1965, which raised 
tempers but failed to demonstrate Indian aggressiveness, also be- 
came prominent in internal propaganda. The episode, beginning 
March 16, involved the movement of Indian forces into the Pakistani 
enclave of Dahagram in south-east India. This was one of several 
small areas in this section of India which remained Muslim after 
partition and which, by agreement, were to be exchanged eventually 
for similar Hindu districts in East Pakistan. The exchange was never 
completed, and some of the enclaves have caused periodic trouble 
since then. Dahagram lies about 150 yards from East Pakistan 

* Impartial sources say India positioned its First Armoured Division and four 
infantry and mountain divisions in the Punjab. The armour was nearly 1,000 
miles from its regular base. Pakistan also maintained the bulk of its army in 
West Punjab, the home station for all but two of its divisions. When a settlement 
was reached in the Rann of Kutch affair, both forces withdrew from the imme- 
diate border area, but remained within striking distance of the border. Neither 
army was disposed to return to the deployment it had maintained before the 
emergency. 
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within the Indian territory of Cooch Behar Indian officials said 
their military forces moved into the district to expel troublesome 
Pakistani infiltrators, the Pakistanis retorted with a charge of 
aggression The incident was quickly settled, but not before the 
Pakistani press had asserted that r 0,000 of India's best troops had 
gone into Dahagram to drive out all Pakistanis and that many were 
killed 

With all its constant repetition of the 'threat' from India, tfie 
Pakistani press also retained the conspicuous undertone of defiance 
which stemmed from Jinnah's days Speaking of Dahagram in aa 
editorial, Dawn concluded 'By itself, the Indian threat is not mucfl 
of a threat at all, and if Pakistan makes up her mind to punish 
instead of protest, better sense will dawn on Delhi After all it was 
not so very long ago that the call of the Muezzm to prayer used to 
produce devastating effects on the households of the Indian braves ' 
Moreover, the Pakistanis, while constantly repeating these doubtful 
examples of Indian aggression, did not dwell inordinately upon the 
build-up in the Punjab, nor did they charge India with any specific 
plans for invading West Pakistan or conquering Azad Kashmir 

These circumstances suggested that the constant cry of 'aggres- 
sion* was designed prtmardy for propaganda effect, and thatRawat 
pindi carefully tried to create general fear of India without tununs 
it into a weakness This might explain the periodic defiance inserted 
into the campaign, along with the fact that the press minimised tie 
vulnerability of such areas as the Punjab But it also seemed 
evident that the Pakistanis had several meanings for the word 
'aggression' It meant the threat of military invasion, of course, but 
it was also used to define Indian refusal to abandon Xashmir and 
other pieces of territory demanded by Pakistan Rearmament was 
further aggression The Indians had employed the term in precisely 
the same way for many years, so the neighbours nere talking a 
common language This usage is considerably broader, however, 
than the general understanding of the word One standatd diaioniiy 
defines it as 'An unprovoked attack' A more practical workup 
definition, m this age of camouflaged warfare, might be W 
' Aggression is the overt or covert invasion, without similar ?' oma 
tion, of territory controlled by one government by organised group 
of armed men under the control of another government Disco"" - 
ing reciprocal violations of the Kashmir cease-fire line, India in "»> 
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sense had not committed aggression in recent years and was not 
likely to do so. But it would respond to what it regarded as provoca- 
tion with a temporary concentration of power that might be regarded 
as aggressive by an apprehensive neighbour. Pakistani officials con- 
sistently maintained that India could force its will on Pakistan 
without a physical invasion by maintaining heavy military pressure 
on the borders. They regarded the Indian concentration in the 
Punjab in this light, because it required a matching mobilisation 
which they said Pakistan could not continue for practical and 
economic reasons. 

It was impossible to determine from the public record and from 
individual conversations how much of the universally expressed 
Pakistani fear of India was due to genuine emotion and how much 
resulted from fairly consistent anti-Indian propaganda since before 
partition. Certainly, the 'hate India' campaign since 1963 ab- 
normally aroused the emotions of men willing to regard Hyderabad 
as aggression against Pakistan. Pakistani officials were equally 
ambiguous about their true feelings. They constantly gave the 
impression of being genuinely fearful, yet they were evidently 
confident after the Rann of Kutch, even while continuing to warn 
against the Indian 'threat' with increasing intemperance. It is 
probably safe to conclude that Rawalpindi, up to mid-1965, had no 
immediate fear of Indian aggression or undue concern over the level 
of rearmament. The potentialities after completion of Indian rearma- 
ment, however, were obviously compelling enough to force them 
into deciding to embark on what amounted to preventive war. 
From early 1965, it appears, propaganda, diplomatic negotia- 
tions and peace offers were used to camouflage preparations for 
conflict. 

The mood within India had been growing increasingly explosive 
since the Chinese conflict. 'An impatient nation demanded that the 
Government and the Army stop shilly shallying, act and wipe out the 
humiliations heaped upon the country and avenge themselves against 
a perfidious neighbour', says Mankekar. 

'Resentment and frustration were heaping up. Indian leadership 
gritted its teeth. The Indian army strained at the leash.' 10 

This public attitude was not necessarily a pressure on the ever 
sensitive government to initiate aggression against Pakistan, in the 
sense of launching a planned campaign to conquer territory. Among 
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other reasons, the Indians were too involved with their mutatt 
dinous internal affairs But the mood did reinforce the same deitr 
mination to aioid further insult or encroachment which had been 
perceptible in 1962 and which had lingered beneath the surface 
thereafter m Indian society The fighting in the Rann of kitch 
intensified these emotions, particularly after New Delhi acton 
ledged that Indian forces, under severe pressure, had mthdrnn 
from Biar-bet, a worthless but disputed position seven miles inside 
Indian-claimed territory The mood was reflected by the normal!) 
inoffensive upper house of parliament, the Rajja Sabha, whichoa 
May 3 endorsed a statement voicing the people's resolve 'to dme 
the Pakistani invaders from the sacred soil of India' 

Shastri defied this public mood to accept a settlement of lie 
Rann of Kutch which brought jingoists marching into the streets 
in protest In Britain, Harold Wilson had instituted early peso: 
efforts, but no progress was made until Shastri and Ayub hadtheir 
second face-to-face meeting during the Commonwealth Conference 
in London in June The Indian version of this meeting is that Ayub, 
when handed the diplomatic papers on the controvers), said '! 
can't understand all this writing, bring me a map ' Then lie accepted 
2 settlement which gave both sides a face-saving solution The 
agreement, signed on June 30, generally restored Indian police 
control over the disputed area by reviving the status quo ants and 
obliging Pakistani troops to evacuate the areas they had occupied, 
before the monsoon forced them out However, Pakistani border 
guards were permitted to continue patrolling the disputed road near 



member and would jointly determine the chairman, this selection 
would be made by the UN Secretary-General, if the two countries 
disagreed The Jana Sangh and similar Indian groups amcfaf or 
agreement as 'surrender' and contended that the pnnciplt a 
arbitration would work against India in Kashmir Shastri denied 
this contention But it seemed probable that the successful applica- 
tion of arbitration to one area of Indo-Pakistan rontroverqf woum 

alb 

hailed the agreement with the expressed hope it wouiu » tt 
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a turning point in Indo-Pak relations ... It was a victory for common 
sense and it constituted a model for the manner in which all Indian- 
Pakistan disputes could be settled, should other peaceful means of 
settling them prove unavailing.' 

After a series of meetings at lower levels, the two Foreign 
Ministers were scheduled to confer in New Delhi on August 20 to 
consider final demarcation of the border in the Rann. The meeting 
was cancelled on August 18 by mutual agreement, on India's 
initiative, because of the guerrilla fighting in Kashmir and, probably, 
because of the mammoth Jana Sangh protest demonstration two 
days earlier. Thereafter, implementation of the agreement was 
suspended, and no test of arbitration was made. In the rising ten- 
sions of the period, the practicability of arbitration, even over the 
worthless Rann, was doubtful. Yet it was significant that Ayub did 
not give this principle a chance to operate. Its acceptance by India 
constituted the first political breakthrough in many years that might 
have helped Pakistan in Kashmir. Without waiting, Pakistan opened 
her guerrilla attack against Kashmir on August 5, no doubt realising 
that suspension of the Rann agreement and of arbitration would be 
one result. This impatience was another sign that Ayub had turned 
irrevocably towards a military solution before the conclusion of the 
Rann agreement. 

Indian authorities read further confirmation of this probability 
into the sequence of events. They say that India originally suggested 
early August for the Foreign Ministers' meeting. Bhutto replied 
that he could not make the trip before August 20. 'This showed', 
said one influential Indian, 'that he either expected to have the 
whole Kashmir problem settled by then or that the area would be in 
such an uproar India would be willing to talk about Kashmir along 
with the Rann.' Shastri contended the Rann agreement was regarded 
by Pakistan as 'a means to achieve something else'. Speaking to 
parliament on November 15, he added: 'They thought they can 
force us to agree to either separation of Jammu and Kashmir or to 
its merger with Pakistan or to whatever they had in mind. They felt 
that through force they could compel us to agree to their demands. 
Therefore, even before the ink was dry on the Kutch agreement, 
Pakistan made a further attack on Kashmir.' 

After the flare-up in the Rann of Kutch, political and military 
attention quickly returned to Kashmir. In the progression towards 
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a final test, May became a particularly critical month Concur™ 
tensions along the borders of East Pakistan appeared to be km* 
diversionary On May 8, Sheikh Abdullah and his prmcl J 
lieutenant, Mirza Afzal Beg, were taken into custody upon tb, 
return to New Delhi from a wide-ranging top abroad, which had 
begun on February 22 They were hustled into house arrest it i 
comfortable former British hill station in southern India on general 
charges, under the Defence of India Rules, of conducting political 
operations hostile to India The arrests set off a new and climactic 
wave of agitation m Snnagar 

Since the death of Nehru and the collapse of last-minute hopes 
for a Kashmir settlement, Abdullah had reverted to the polinol 
erraticism which New Delhi had previously found unacceptable In 
August 1964, for example, he had again declared that independence 
was the only solution of Kashmir's problem, and a month later he 
publicly backed the use offeree to achieve it On another occasion, 
he accused India of atrocities m Kashmir Still the predominant 
political figure in the Valley, the Sheikh secured international 
publicity from these and parallel statements, to New Delhis 
evident discomfort After gomg abroad, he wrote to Prime Minister 
Shasta from London on March 17, 1965, detailing some generalised 
charges of Indian misrule in Kashmir and appealing for a halt or s 
reversal of the Indian takeover With the inauguration of a nen 
Indian government, he said, 'it was m the interest of the parties 
concerned to refrain from doing anything that would vfflate the 
atmosphere and make a settlement difficult' While giving Shastn 
time to consolidate his rule before undertaking any further lnitiame 
Abdullah added 'I, therefore, hoped that the Indian Government 
would, at least, help m maintaining the stalm quo, unul the task 
that we had taken in hand during Panditji's life was resumed 
Nothing, it was expected, will be done in Kashmir which may 
create tension or give a set-back to the hope that the people sull 
entertained for an amicable settlement Unfortunately, this was not 
to be ' The constitutional changes announced in December 1904, 
'clearly showed,' he said, 'that the Government of India, fir foo 
going ahead to pursue the revised Kashmir policy initiated 1 by 
Panditji, was actually moving in the reverse direction, and, in tan. 
undoing what had been done '" While merely asking Snasm to 
review the situation, the letter was tough and could be interpreted 
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as New Delhi obviously did, to mean that Abdullah was planning 
further steps on his own, unless India quickly backed down. 

In this atmosphere, Abdullah went to Algiers during preparatory 
meetings for the abortive Conference of Non-aligned Nations, 
which was scheduled for June. On March 30, he called on Chou 
En-lai, the Chinese Communist Prime Minister, and they conferred 
at some length. Abdullah told a news conference that the Chinese 
leader assured him of China's support for the 'right of self-deter- 
mination of the people of Kashmir' and invited him to visit Peking. 
The Kashmir firebrand added that he intended to go to Red China 
at the earliest opportunity. Unless India changed her policy toward 
Kashmir, he said, every effort would be made to bring the problem 
before the Algiers Conference, which he might personally attend. 
Indian authorities said this contact was dangerous collusion with 
the 'enemy' which warranted Abdullah's arrest upon his return to 
India. He had visited Mecca during his tour, and Muslims claimed 
the arrest violated the state of grace which the pilgrimage had given 
him; but, in view of this political machination, the claim of religious 
inviolability was hardly justified. 

The Indians were legitimately concerned that Abdullah's flirta- 
tion with Peking could become a serious threat to them. The 
prospect of being charged before a non-aligned conference with sup- 
pressing a 'revolutionary' movement in Kashmir was unsettling; 
even though it can be argued that New Delhi placed undue emphasis 
upon the fluctuating opinions of these nations. Moreover, to those 
Indian officials recognising the 'national liberation' strategy, the 
situation was ready-made for deep Peking involvement. Sheikh 
Abdullah, whose tongue commanded thousands, could whip up far 
more turmoil within Indian Kashmir on the issue of independence 
than could the existing pro-Pakistan movement. The Indians 
moved, as had the British in the past, to remove the threat by 
silencing the man. It is doubtful if the Sheikh was surprised. 

The result, however, was predictable. Protest demonstrations 
erupted in Kashmir and, in a week of unrest, were put down only 
by Indian police gunfire. Estimates of the death toll varied widely. 
Pro-Indian sources say seven were killed, and the Pakistan press 
claimed forty died in the first two days. The Sheikh's arrest rein- 
vigorated the passions which had gripped Srinagar since the theft 
of the Holy Relic and created the explosiveness which lasted until 

U 
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the outbreak of hostilities The incident apparently constituted tit 
final proof desired by Rawalpindi that the 'revolutionary' potental 
in the Valley was exploitable The Pakistan press responded m 
stantly, and Dawn devoted almost its entire front page to En 
reports of the revolt which it claimed was sweeping Kashmir The 
Foreign Minister, Bhutto, was quoted in paraphrase as callne 
' upon the people to ponder afresh the teachings of Islam which nude 
it incumbent on every Muslim to wage war against tyranny and 
( ' " ' 

< \ 

considered too great for securing the right of self-determination. 
Like the people of Algeria, the Kashmiris would never recod from 
the struggle to attain their goal ' An 'Algerian settlement' became 
the watchword 

Military pressures along the cease-fire line (cfl) simultaneously 
intensified, with both sides ready for quick action New Delhi 
reported a total of 339 incidents during May, a new monthly record 
U Thant, the United Nations Secretary-General, noted that, since 
the first of the year, there had been a disturbing increase in violations 
of the cease-fire boundary In mid-June, the late General R H. 
Nimmo, chief of tbe UN observer group, reported an aggregate of 
2,231 complaints from both sides for the preceding fi\e months 
'Most of these involved firing across the CFL, although some 
concerned crossings of the Line by armed men', U Thant stated 
in a report on September 3 to the Security Council As of mid-June, 
'377 violations in all categories had been confirmed by investigations 
of the Observers, 218 of which were committed by Pakistan and 
159 by India Some of these violations took the form of "heavyand 
prolonged firing" from weapons up to the calibre of field artillery " 

One of the most serious, the Secretary-General noted, lnvolvedjn 
Indian attack on commanding heights at Kargil, on the norfn- 
central cfl On May 17, 1965, several hundred Indian troops, in 
battalion strength, crossed the line and occupied three Pakistani 
observation posts on a crenellated mountain overlooking the n» 
•inmcrar-T eh road It was a difficult military operation, for tie 



perched at 13,600 feet on a barren rock ledge, the others wen . u , 
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as inaccessible. The positions looked down on the long mountain 
road which constitutes the main supply route, during favourable 
weather, for Indian troops facing the Chinese in Ladakh. The Indians 
contended that Pakistanis had harassed the movement of supplies 
with gunfire and had attempted to cut the road by armed assault 
across the CFL. They claimed that Pakistani infantry units had 
attacked in force on May 16, and the Indian assault was a counter- 
attack. In all, New Delhi maintained that twenty-eight incidents 
occurred in this sector between January 1, 1965 and June 7, half 
of them after May 16; compared with a total of thirteen incidents 
for the three previous years. The Indians withdrew from the cap- 
tured Kargil positions at the end of June under a formula for the 
stationing of UN observers on both sides of the line to prevent 
further incidents. U Thant, who made no mention of Pakistani 
assaults on the road prior to the Indian operation, reported that after 
the Indian withdrawal . . there were some military attacks on the 
road by armed elements from the Pakistani side'. 

The limited Indian offensive was more significant than generally 
recognised at the time. Although the temporarily captured Kargil 
positions were tactically important in relation to the Srinagar-Leh 
road, Indian military leaders were confident they could keep the 
road open, despite Pakistani harassment. The primary significance 
of the mountain outposts was that they provided a point for offensive 
action into Azad Kashmir. Despite the ruggedness of the terrain, 
Indian forces with air-dropped supplies could have mounted a 
limited attack farther into Pakistani territory in the north-west where 
Pakistani-controlled tribal forces were weak and ineffective. As in 
the earlier movement of Indian armour to the Punjab front, the 
evident purpose was to persuade Rawalpindi to avoid aggressiveness. 
In general, senior Indian commanders at this period appeared to be 
convinced that Pakistan would not launch a general assault because 
it could not hope to defeat India. They believed, however, that the 
best way of perpetuating that situation was to make sure Pakistani 
officials constantly recognised the odds againsf them. 

Perhaps in recognition of this factor, Pakistani officials thereafter 
listed the Kargil operation among evidences of Indian aggression 
and among the immediate causes of the war. Otherwise, the opera- 
tion apparently did not have any deterrent effect. On the other hand, 
India was more sharply criticised for this attack than was Pakistan 
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for clearly initiating the majority of incidents along the CFLatthis 
time This was due in large measure, no doubt, to the fact that Info 
made a relatively open assault whereas Pakistan's infractions Wrt 



validity The cri. had already been breached in this area, as it bid 
to be breached to threaten the road, so a counter-thrust, while 
technically illegal, was no more so than the original Pakistani 
assaults The fact that the Indians refrained from exploiting the 
advantage they had gained indicated the attack was not designed to 
prelude a larger offensive The Indians were in no mood to accept 
the argument that the CFL should not be crossed before Pakistan 
did so more overtly, nor would they accept the argument that 
military necessity was an insufficient reason for occupying the 
Kargil positions Yet New Delhi had taken this position m the case 
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regular troops from North Vietnam Once again, the inconsistency 
of the Indian position helped to augment the criticism from a world 
opinion based largely upon headlines and propaganda 

Politically, the Kargil episode was also significant News of the 
attack electrified India and raised the country's spirits It softened 
but did not eliminate the drumfire of bitter criticism directed at the 
Shastn government by opposition leaders for the 'surrender' oier 
the Rann of Kutch There was an unmistakable atmosphere of 
vibrancy and new confidence in New Delhi and e\en m normally 
more unconcerned sections of India Yet the withdrawal of Indian 
forces from Kargil under the UN agreement was accompbW 
easily and without important mternaf lliction nils «rOimyi™»f 
have been impossible if, as the Pakistani press charged, Indian 
leaders had attempted to create an aggressive war hystena 

Kargil had demonstrated the alertness and sensmvity of W 
proud and eager Indian army It had also indicated that military 
thinking had become predominant in the reaction to Pakistani moves 
and that India w ould not be unduly restrained by political consriera 
tions International criticism of the Kargil operation was clearly 
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predictable. But, judging by appearances in one crucial sector of the 
Kashmir front, the army was not deployed for major and concerted 
offensive action, as implied in Western thinking by Pakistan's 
constant charge of aggression. Along the Uri-Baramula road leading 
to Srinagar, for example, the author observed Indian units in a state 
of readiness but in general they occupied primarily defensive 
positions. This road, the invasion route in 1947, became another 
important segment of the early 1965 hostilities. The Indian forces 
were prepared for limited offensive action, and their officers seemed 
anxious for a provocation that would enable them to demonstrate 
their strength. For an army that felt compelled to redeem the 
honour lost in 1962, this was an understandable attitude. But it was 
far different from the mood of an army determined to take the 
sustained offensive and conquer an enemy's territory. 

The Indian government has charged that final plans to attack 
Kashmir were completed by Pakistan before the end of May, a 
month before the cease-fire agreement governing the Rann of 
Kutch was signed. 'Reliable evidence from various sources, includ- 
ing interrogation of captured infiltrators, has established the fact 
that plans for the Kashmir attack had been finalised by the third 
week of May, 1965', said an official statement. 13 By the end of the 
month, compulsory military training was established for youths in 
Azad Kashmir between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. In June, 
Pakistan created a special 'Mujahid [crusader] force' of lightly- 
trained civilian reserves. This organisation, with a total strength of 
150,000, was part of the Pakistan army. After two weeks' guerrilla 
training, these men returned to their jobs. A special ordinance 
required employers to take them back. These trainees were expected 
to serve primarily in their home areas. Later an additional semi- 
military volunteer force of lightly-armed Razakars, totalling around 
8,500, was placed under army control, along with other militia 
units. 

The main assault force for the Kashmir guerrilla campaign was 
organised in Murree, West Pakistan, on May 26, 1965. It was 
composed of some 30,000 men, and was known as 'Gibraltar 
Forces', in commemoration of an early Muslim conquest of the 
Mediterranean outpost. General Akhtar Husain Malik, commander 
of Pakistan's 12th Division, was in supreme command, and com- 
ponent units of the new group were commanded by officers of the 
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regular Pakistan army The group was composed of eight to ten 
' Forces ', each comprising six units of five companies (no ratn to 
each company) Each company contained regular troops of tie 
Azad Kashmir army, which was part of the Pakistan array, along 
with Mujahid and Razakar irregulars The men were equipped mtt 
standard automatic weapons, including light machine guns, as mil 
as hand-grenades and other explosives They were trained compre 
hensively for six weeks at four camps in Pakistan, learning guerrilla 
and sabotage techniques, as well as basic military conditional 
'Their instructions', Shastn informed the United Nations, 'tiere 
to destroy bridges and vita! roads, attack police stations, supply 
dumps, Army headquarters and important installations, inflict 
casualties on Indian forces, and attack VIPS in Jammu and Kashmir ' 
Interrogation and captured equipment, Shastn added, 'prmc 
beyond a shadow of doubt that the infiltrators were armed and 
equipped by the Pakistan Government and have operated imdti 
their instructions 111 President Ayub visited the Murree head 
quarters and addressed a special conference of Force commanders 
during the second week of July 18 

This outline of Pakistan's build-up for guerrilla assault is 
generally confirmed by informed but impartial foreign sources The 
Indians also claimed that Chinese Communist instructors hid been 
sent to the camps to give specialised training, but there is no 
independent confirmation The evidence indicates that the Pakistanis 
handled these preparations by themselves but were influenced b) 
Chinese methods and probably encouraged by Chinese agents 
Captured arms and ammunition, New Delhi contended, were ill 
supplied by the Pakistan government Many bore the stamp of the 
Pakistan Ordnance Factory 1 ' In addition, certain nonmihtary 
items, such as matches, flashlight batteries and incendiary materials, 
were of Chinese Communist manufacture ( 

Pakistan has consistently denied any connection with the up- 
rising' in Kashmir It contends there never were any infiltrators 
but that the guerrillas fighting the government nere 'the sons of trie 
Kashmiri soil who have risen to defend themselves against Won 
repression' One spokesman, who said the rebels all originated 
within Indian Kashmir, reported that the Azad Kashmir govera 
ment had refused a request for troops but did supply a™ 1 
Bhutto, the Foreign Minister, contended on August io, me nays 
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after hostilities began: 'The responsibility of whatever is happening 
in Kashmir could not by any stretch of imagination be attributed to 
Pakistan.' President Ayub later maintained that 'the uprising in 
Kashmir was merely a pretext for India to embark on a long-planned 
course of aggression'. The earliest date for direct Pakistan involve- 
ment admitted by any official is September 1, the date of the first 
armoured attack on the south-western front, in the Chhamb area. 
Bhutto told the United Nations that Pakistan was forced to defend 
itself in a war which he said began on September 6 with the Indian 
assault toward Lahore, West Pakistan. 

Nevertheless, the evidence is convincing that Pakistan prepared 
and launched the guerrilla attack and carefully deployed her 
mechanised army to give it maximum support. Indian authorities 
were alert to the guerrilla threat, if incompletely prepared to meet 
it, but generally they were oblivious of the potentialities for con- 
ventional attack. In July, officials of the New Delhi Home Ministry 
met with state authorities in Srinagar and decided that guerrilla 
sabotage was possible but that Pakistan was unprepared for major 
conventional war against India. On August 2 a senior Indian army 
commander told officers in Srinagar that the next phase of the Kash- 
mir struggle would not be overt organised power but murder and 
terrorism." On the other hand, a variety of intelligence agencies 
received solid information during this period about a build-up of 
conventional Pakistani power. In July, a European official of a 
specialised UN agency returned from the Punjab with this informa- 
tion: 'The Pakistanis', he said, 'are assembling a massive tank 
force in the Punjab. The Indians are asleep, and they won't know 
what hit them.' Some foreign observers with access to unpublished 
information had concluded at this same time that Pakistan had 
decided to attack in a desperate attempt to change the course of 
history. 
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The Pakistan-controlled guerrillas slipped into Indian 
Kashmir at widely separated points during August 1965 They 
crossed apparently in four main areas along the 470-mile cease-fire 
line, chosen for the concealment of the terrain and the accessibility 
of military objectives By Indian accounts, the attackers ttK 
engaged m eight primary battle areas along almost the entire stretch 
of the cfl, and isolated bands were located at six other points 
Travelling on foot and at night across steep rocky peaks or through 
a remote jungle the invaders penetrated deeply before being dis- 
covered, and some units reached Snnagar They were nondescript 
men, mostly wearing the baggy trousers and shirts of the region 
with a scattering of identifiable Pakistan military uniforms They 
earned rifles and light automatic weapons, light bombs, grenades 
plastic charges and other equipment which could be easily con 
cealed, and maintained radio contact with their headquarters in 
Azad Kashmir 

This outline of what Shastn, the Indian Prime Minister, ailed a 
'thinly disguised armed attack' on Kashmir has been confirmed by 
impartial foreign sources The United Nations Secretary General 
U Thant, told the Security Council on September 3 that the then 
chief of the UN observer group, the Australian General R H 
Nimmo, 

has indicated to me that the series of violations that began on 
August 5 were to a considerable extent in subsequent days in the 
form of armed men, generally not in uniform, crossing the cfl 
from the Pakistan side for the purpose of armed action on tte 
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Indian side. This is a conclusion reached by General Nimmo on 
the basis of investigations by the United Nations Observers, in the 
light of the extensiveness and character of the raiding activities 
and their proximity to the cfl, even though in most cases the 
actual identity of those engaging in the armed attacks on the 
Indian side of the Line and their actual crossing of it could not 
be verified by direct observation or evidence. 

The Secretary-General made public at that time a report on a 
number of investigated incidents up to September 2. In discussing 
those occurring during the initial phases of the guerrilla invasion, 
between August 5 and August 10, General Nimmo established 
several basic facts. He demonstrated, for example, that a number of 
attacks were made, that they occurred over 400 miles apart along 
the cfl and that, in at least one incident, a soldier of the regular 
Azad Kashmir infantry was involved. One of the most serious 
attacks, on the night of August 7-8, resulted in the capture of the 
town of Mandi, near Poonch in the west-central area, by raiders, 
who held it for four days. 'un Observers confirmed most of the 
reported fighting', General Nimmo's report said. 'The number of 
raiders was estimated to exceed 1,000. The available evidence 
indicated that some of the raiders must have come from across the 
CFL. As of August 24, the raiders were still holding some Indian 
pickets [outposts] north of Mandi. . . .' Another attack in the Kargil 
sector, on the northern stretch of the cfl, was verified and the 
dress of one dead raider, the report said, 'was similar to the uniform 
of Pakistan frontier corps of scouts', a unit controlled by the Pakis- 
tan army. At another point near Baramula, on the road to Srinagar, 
attacks on the night of August 7-8 were confirmed. 'The observers 
interviewed one of the captured raiders, who stated that he was a 
soldier of the 16 Azad Kashmir infantry battalion and that the 
raiding party was composed of about 300 soldiers of his battalion 
and 100 "mujahids" [armed civilians trained in guerrilla tactics]. 
United Nations Observers noted that some of the materials said 
to have been abandoned by the raiders were manufactured in 
Pakistan.' 

Other foreign sources agree that the attackers were under com- 
plete Pakistan military control and that they were engaged in 
operations which showed considerable detailed pre-planning. In 
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general, these sources confirm the outline of Pakistan's strata 
which his been reported by the Indians The guemBis, by fa 
account, were expected to set off a 'revolt' within Indian hast™ 
to create maximum turmoil and, hopefully, to produce a pro-Pits- 
tani regime Pakistani conventional forces were m support It b not 
clear, however, whether there was a pre arranged intention to use 
them for intervention in a Kashmiri civil war, as the Indians charge 
Some foreign observers believe Rawalpindi had not developed i 
precise battle plan The guerrillas depended on Pakistan for arms, 
a point not seriously contested by Rawalpindi The fact that tit) 
carried some Chinese-made non-military equipment has been 
established 

Some details of the Indian story, particularly the numbers of 
guerrillas and the effectiveness of their operations, remain unclear 
New Delhi contends that 3,000 invaders had crossed the CFL by 
August 9, and that another 2,000 infiltrated subsequently There is 
no independent confirmation of precise numbers but impartial 
experts agree the invasion was sizable The Indians say the majority 
of the attackers were killed, captured or dispersed before they could 
do significant damage, but small groups remained in the area as late 
as mid-October Although eye witnesses agree that there nas little 
sign of combat action in Snnagar, the operation at Mandi, among 
others, indicated that the guerrillas represented a greater potential 
military threat than the Indian public version implies There is no 
doubt, however, that the 'revolt' failed to occur and that the 
guerrilla operation was a failure Yet a significant number of 
irregulars seriously interfered with life in the valley dunng the 
following four weeks 

The mam guerrilla force headed for Snnagar The plan, say the 
Indians, was to reach the capital on August 8, when crouds « 
celebratiruj the festival of a Kashmiri saint With arms ametaltd 
beneath baggy clothes, the guerrillas hoped to enter the city in 
detected, and elements did penetrate four suburbs The next day a 
well-advertised political rally had been scheduled by ^« 
Committee The occasion was the anniversary of Sheikh AboalMt 
first arrest and dismissal twelve years previously The arined raiders 
were to participate m the demonstration, to seize control of it a» 
to arouse the crowds into overthrowing the Sadiq government in 
the name of the people Adjacent forces were ordered to capture me 
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airfield and the nearby radio station. More distant units were 
detailed for such operations as bridge demolitions to isolate the 
Galley and to impede the movement of reinforcing Indian troops. 

These objectives were to be secured during the morning of 
August 9. When this phase was completed, a pro-Pakistan revolu- 
tionary council would be established to take over political control, 
backed by propaganda from the captured radio station. 1 The new 
regime would then call upon Pakistan for help. With the probability 
of widespread fighting and concerted Indian counter-action, regular 
Pakistan forces would intervene to support the 'liberation'. The 
plan failed because there was no uprising on the required scale, but 
the details of the failure were obscured by Indian press censorship. 

Elsewhere in K^hmir, sizable guerrilla forces were evidently 
originally employed in direct support of the proposed rebellion. One 
main force operated in the Jammu section of the state, for the 
apparent double purpose of creating turmoil and cutting Indian 
communications. It was supported on occasion by heavy Pakistan 
artillery fire from across the cpr. In other areas, guerrilla units were 
involved in operations evidently designed to sever Indian rnilitary 
roads. If successful, these operations conceivably could have cut the 
Indian garrison into about five different elements, isolated from 
each other, thus reducing the effectiveness of the Indian numerical 
superiority. The United Nations confirmed a sufficient number of 
incidents to substantiate the outlines of this broad strategy. During 
the period between August 5 and 8, in particular, the UN findings 
indicate a concerted attempt by raiders to clear the way for compara- 
tively large infiltrations, while other units attempted to carry out the 
isolation of Srinagar. The guerrillas were supplied by air-lifts. 

Impartial eye witnesses who were in Srinagar during this period 
confirm Shastri's contention that 'The whole world knows there 
was no revolt'. The witnesses reported that the city was relatively 
calm, without sign of armed combat, and life was proceeding 
normally. Maulana Masoodi told Richard Critchfield of the 
Washington Star, however, that attempts to trigger the revolt had 
been made for three days, but that Indian security forces were too 
strong. This is possible, although the extent of Indian precautions, 
apart from customary control arrangements, appears uncertain. Few 
additional security preparations had evidently been made in the 
four days since August 5, the date when the infiltrations were first 
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discovered In fact, one Indian reporter complained about t 
inadequacy of preparations throughout Kashmir, after exposure 
the guerrilla invasion ' everyone in Snnagar knows that the 6 
reports were underestimated if not altogether dismissed by tic 
responsible for the defence of the [cease-fire] hue ' After tie fa 



even staked out ambushes m canoes, hidden in lake willoirc, 
intercept infiltrators who might arrive by boat 1 Armed Jammu i 
Kashmir police initially attempted to handle the guerrillas, 1 
regular Indian army forces took over this task on August 9 

The indications are that the operation faded because the Kashirc 
were m no mood to revolt This was not necessarily due to stro 
loyalty to India or to a determination to resist Pakistani attack, 
the Indians claimed It was probably due pnmanly to the fact il 
relatively sterile political issues w ere insufficient to rouse the peo; 
into risking their lives As a correspondent for The Times of Lone 1 
put it 'Experience has shown, however, that it is only when 1 
religious emotions of the Kashmiris are deeply stirred that theyi 
come out in mass and defiant support of their political leaden 
The results might have been far different if the upheaval of Align 
had been linked with the emotions aroused by the theft of the M 
of the Prophet As it w^as, the failure underlined the point that 
imprisonment of Sheikh Abdullah and the generalised concept 
joining Pakistan were not sufficient to arouse the people to 
attempt to ovetthrow a government which had military backing 
a degree, this substantiated Shastri's comment 'In ray /otlgmei 
he said, 'it was a great blow to Pakistan that a territory whidiil 
had imagined would join Pakistan within two or three days did. 
do anything of the kind ' General.! N Chaudhun, the Army U 
of Staff during the hostilities, said in his post-war book, Arm, A 
and Aspects, that the guerrilla mov ement failed m the Valley be™ 
'none of the infiltrators were Kashmiris This broke a first prara 
for guerrillas South of the Pir Panjal it was a little more success 
as the ethnic erouDS were similar and some of the mfiltratorsa 



Punjabis were sent into tne vauey anu ivt»«- ^ 
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their race and the fact that they wore sufficiently distinctive Punjabi 
civilian dress to be identified by their commanders. It seems evident, 
however, that Pakistani Kashmiris also were involved. This was 
indicated by UN reports, by the tone of official Pakistani propaganda, 
and by the fact that some of the infiltrators were given refuge in 
Srinagar. 

It has also been demonstrated that the guerrillas were not altogether 
successful in establishing the necessary rapport with the local 
populace for securing supplies and safety. Some were turned over 
or revealed to the Indian army, and many others were rejected. 
Indian authorities say many of the guerrillas, supplied with rela- 
tively generous sums of money, were treated well as long as they 
could buy food, but were repulsed by local citizens when they tried 
to steal it. The favourite story of how the infiltrations were first 
betrayed is that a Muslim shepherd boy ran to the authorities when 
he became suspicious of a stranger who offered him too much money 
for a packet of cigarettes. On the other hand, a number of infiltrators 
apparently received sanctuary in Srinagar and some other towns, for 
Indian reprisals were stern. In one incident several hundred houses 
were burned down in a section of Srinagar, after the inhabitants 
had been ordered to leave. This was done by the Indian army, 
despite New Delhi denials, but evidently for the defensible military 
reason of denying to the guerrillas sharp-shooter positions overlook- 
ing the Secretariat, the offices of the state government — one of the 
avowed objectives of the attack. In Srinagar, the task of rooting out 
sheltered infiltrators could have been extremely difficult, and there 
were potentialities for prolonged turmoil. Although news censorship 
obscured day-to-day developments, foreign newsmen made 
periodic trips to the capital and confirmed that no major guerrilla 
action occurred in the city during the Indo-Pakistan war. 

The failure of the 'revolt' marked the end of the first phase of 
the conflict, but the guerrilla threat continued throughout the war. 
By the end of August, the main irregular forces were confined in an 
area ten miles deep along the south and central cfl. Considerable 
numbers of infiltrators remained in the Valley, and others were active 
on the northern front and in Jammu. 4 United Nations observers 
confirmed a guerrilla ambush on an Indian convoy on September 1 
at a point twenty-four miles within Indian Kashmir along the 
Srinagar-Leh road. A prisoner told the observers that he belonged 
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to the Karakoram Scouts, a mountain force controlled by tl c 
Pakistan army Shastn informed the nation on September 3 tha 
'some bands of raiders are, however, still attempting to come in mi 
full backing of the Pakistan army' In general, the raiders wcoia. 
petently carried out paper plans that, with efficiency, could hiit 
seriously threatened the Indian position 

The Pakistani press covered the Snnagar 'uprising' m dead 
reporting among other developments the establishment of tl! 
Revolutionary Council of Patriots as the new state government 
This 'government' issued a proclamation appealing for raid 
support for ' this freedom movement ' and announced the abroeatioa 
0 f <_n ~n„-...i . „ — 1 — - t. - t , ~° 

mer \ 
bro 

near Snnagar Actually, the evidence is convincing that the Revo- 
lutionary Councd and the freedom radio were established nd 
maintained in Azad Kashmir, when the Snnagar operation failed 
The radio station, Sada-i-Kashnur (Voice of Kashmir), broadcast 
long enough to be definitely located near Muzaffarabad Pakistani 
newspapers reported a number of other details about the operation 
which appeared obtainable only through prior knowledge 

'Pakistan', said Shastn, 'has, on the one hand, sought to deny its 
complicity and, on the other, she has put herself forward as the 
chief spokesman for the infiltrators The world will recall that 
Pakistan had created a similar situation in 1947 and then also she 
had initially pleaded innocence Later, she had to admit that her own 
regular forces were involved m the fighting * e The parallel betneen 
the two conflicts, in this respect, was remarkable In 1947, Pafastaa 
insisted that the tribesmen invading Kashmir rose spontaneous) 
to help their 'brothers', and Pakistan onginally suppled no help, 
except for individual 'volunteers' In 1965, the postnon was that 
individuals from Azad Kashmir participated m a 'vigorous war of 
liberation against the Indian forces in Kashmir' which was pro- 
claimed by the Revolutionary Council established in Snnagar 
Those assisting the rebellion included 'the police and tmjan 
officers and also armed civilnns ' They were legally enntled to 
cross the cfl, since Kashmir 'forms one unit' divided only by an 
artificial military boundary Others moved into action from vutigs 
under Azad Kashmir control which he on the Indian side ot tne 
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CFL. 'To describe these liberators as infiltrators is thus absurd, 
both morally and legally', says Professor M. A. Aziz, who is 
identified as Spokesman of the Revolutionary Council of the People 
of Jammu and Kashmir: Accredited to the Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment. In a pamphlet distributed by the Pakistan government, Aziz 
further claims: 'In the struggle for liberation, Azad Kashmir is 
justified in helping all resistance fighters.' But he adds that a request 
for troops by Kashmiris living in the neutral belt on both sides of 
the cfl was turned down. 'The Azad Kashmir Government could 
not provide troops to help these people in the neutral zone but it did 
provide them with arms to defend themselves.' 6 

Pakistan maintained that, until September 1, only 'freedom 
fighters' were involved in the struggle, and this remains the official 
position. In this contention, Pakistani officials placed considerable 
emphasis upon the fact that General Nimmo's report did not speci- 
fically identify Pakistanis in the guerrilla action, made no estimate 
of the numbers involved and did not positively assert that the raiders 
came from Pakistan territory. The un observers, however, were never 
by numbers or mission in a position to witness events as they 
occurred. They could only undertake ex post facto investigation of 
complaints lodged with them. U Thant noted the problems con- 
fronting the observer group of forty-five members charged with 
surveillance of a cfl totalling 'almost 500 miles, about half of 
which is in high mountains and is very difficult of access, unmogip 
(the UN Group) exercises the quite limited function of observing and 
reporting, investigating complaints from either party of violations 
of the CFL and the Cease-Fire and submitting the resultant findings 
on those investigations to each party and to the Secretary-General, 
and keeping the Secretary-General informed in general on the way 
in which the Cease-Fire Agreement is being kept. Because the role 
of UNMOGIP appears frequently to be misunderstood, it bears 
emphasis that the operation has no authority or function entitling 
it to enforce or prevent anything, or to try to ensure that the Cease- 
Fire is respected.' U Thant further noted, in his September 3 
report to the Security Council, that the UN group preferred to 
report its conclusions in secret, and consequently the majority of 
investigated incidents during the Indo-Pakistan conflict were not 
disclosed publicly. 'The procedure that has been followed is for 
General Nimmo to submit the reports of the investigations of each 
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incident and the Observers' findings fixing blame, to each m 
confidentially, and to send copies to me without any pubic 3 
sure', U Thant said 'This procedure, which has been found tobt 
in the best interest of the effective functioning of unmobip > 
being continued ' 

With these quahfications, the official UN reports, together wl 
other circumstantial evidence, constituted a strong case puma. 
Pakistani involvement m the guerrilla action, a case sttengthentd bj 
t ( 

\ 

infiltrators were well armed with modern weapons and the whole 
operation was conceived, planned and executed by Pakistan' But 
the field investigations of UN observers did prove Pakistani imolve- 
ment m a greatly accelerated military action in widely-separated 
sectors of the cfl 

This involved a confirmed increase in Pakistani artillery fire, as 
well as convincing evidence that the line was crossed at se\m] 
points The presence of men m the uniforms of military units 
controlled by the Pakistan army in areas deep within Indian Kashmir 
suggested the extent of organisation behind the operation. Moreover 
the range of incidents and the variety of tactics and weapons used 
were clearly beyond the capacity of the closely-guarded Action 
Committee in Snnagar to organise or to direct The movement of 
men from Azad Kashmir, a region under strong Pakistani mikar) 
and political control, would have been impossible, on the face of the 
evidence, without the approval of Rawalpindi The Pakistan press 
itself confirmed the outlines of the 'revolution* plot by its prompt 
reporting of the detads The establishment and maintenance of the 
Revolutionary Council and the freedom radio m Azad Kashmir- 
further actions requiring Pakistani approval— provided a definite 
confirmation of the extent and probable durability of the plot 
Pakistani officials openly supported these actions and mter«ifiw 
their complicity by reviving a number of discredited propaganda 
charges, including fresh accounts of Indian genocide against 
Muslims 

The Secretary-General sounded out both governments w 
August on the advisability of publishing the reports available up to 
that time India voiced no objection, although the UN observers 
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) condemned some Indian actions. But India, said U Thant, 'at first 
: wished certain modifications -which, in part at least, I regarded as 
; unacceptable.' The belief in New Delhi at the time was that the 
Indians -wanted clearer condemnation of Pakistan for aggression. U 
■ Thant added: 'The Government of Pakistan was strongly negative 
I about the statement in general on the grounds that it favoured 
. India in that it dealt only -with the current cease-fire situation 
without presenting the political background of the broad issue and 
thus was lacking in balance, since a cease-fire supports the status quo 
to India's benefit.' After careful consideration, U Thant decided to 
withhold publication, and the reports did not become public until 
September. The Secretary-General said he concluded 'that a 
public statement by the Secretary-General at that time would 
serve no constructive purpose and might well do more harm than 
good. My first and primary objective has to be to see the fighting 
end rather than indicating or denouncing any party for starting and 
continuing it. I thought it might be helpful to make another quiet 
effort toward achieving observance of the Cease-Fire through a new 
approach to the two Governments.' 

As a result, the nature of the conflict was obscured during the 
important early phase. By the time the reports became public, they 
were overtaken by more dramatic battle events, and their impact was 
soon obliterated by the outbreak of heavy fighting in the Punjab. 
Pakistan generally escaped blame by inflexible denial of any direct 
involvement. But the denials also served to strengthen the circum- 
stantial evidence proving the Pakistani role in the tribal invasions 
of 1947. 

In reviving this technique nearly twenty years later, Rawalpindi 
added a sophisticated refinement. It sought to establish a fall-back 
position in which it would appear merely as a friendly supporter 
for the attempt of a semi-independent Azad Kashmir to reunify the 
state through 'legal' hostilities. Professor Aziz, the propaganda 
spokesman on these matters, contends that the 'resistance fighters' 
were legally entitled to cross the cfl and that India, as 'a foreign 
occupying country' had no legal right to take action against them. 
'It is only the local authority in Occupied [Indian] Kashmir which 
can do so.' 7 Thus, if necessary, the legal position was to be that the 
well-trained Pakistani-controlled Azad Kashmir army was entitled 
to attack the government of Indian Kashmir, which had no army of 

X 
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its own and was dependent on Indian forces who, however 
legal right to participate in the straggle This position Ms n 
when open warfare broke out between Indian and Pahsta 
But the careful contrivance of the legal structure tends to 
Indian claims that the Azad Kashmir army was mamtai 
prepared to spearhead such an action It is probable that ] 
of the guerrillas were Kashmiris, under Pabstan officers, ' 
were from Azad Kashmir, a part of Pakistan The essent 
in fixing responsibility was not the nationality of the soldier: 
identity of those who controlled them Pakistani newspap 
left no doubt of the subservience of Azad Kashmir Tie ( 
Military Gazette of Lahore reported on June 5, 1965, for 1 
that all but two government departments 'are entirely ma 
non-Kashmiris' Noting that no popular elections had b 
m the area, the publication added, it is 'no use glossing 
unpalatable fact that during our stay in Azad Kashmir 
made ourselves thoroughly unpopular* 

Prompt publication of the UN findings obviously woi 
helped to clarify the situation at a particularly critical per 
result might have been an entirely different global pictui 
conflict and less criticism of India for her share in extendi 
this respect, the UN failed again to serve as an impartial he 
body at a time when these services were urgently needed 
consequence was further encouragement for disguised 
India was unsuccessful in subsequent attempts to mi 
United Nations to brand Pakistan as an aggressor 

But U Thant clearly gave greater priority to peace kee 
mid-August, he was faced with a localised struggle which 
yet assumed major significance butwhich would be easilyacc 
One element in the situation was the possibility that Pakist; 
be driven into a heavier attack with conventional forces, if 
face through open condemnation for aggression It is poss 
U Thant withheld the report to avoid this contingency ] 
because he was convinced of Pakistan's responsibility If to 
tion had, in fact, been launched by a semi-independe 
Kashmir government with only minimal support from 1 
disclosure of the UN findings would have involved no los 
for Rawalpindi The Indians, however, were mfunated 
Secretary-General's decision to withhold the Nimmo report 
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contended, as one Indian correspondent -wrote, that suppression 
of the reports ' encouraged Pakistan to embark on war '. In retrospect, 
it appears unlikely that the temporary withholding of the UN 
investigations had any effect, one way or the other, on battle 
developments. 

The Indian government also missed a prime opportunity to 
establish a convincing case for itself. There was sufficient indisput- 
able proof of Pakistan's disguised aggression for Indian authorities 
to enlist world support by inviting foreign newsmen and diplomatic 
officials to inspect the evidence in Kashmir. New Delhi resisted 
pressures to do so, however, and hampered adequate observation 
at this period. As a result, India moved into offensive-defensive 
action before there was general conviction that she was, in fact, the 
victim of attack. 

The strategy of the guerrilla campaign, as indirectly confirmed 
by the Pakistan press, clearly conformed to a type of communist- 
patented national liberation war. The Indians were fully convinced 
on this point. Shastri said the techniques and methods were of 
'the Chinese pattern' and claimed that Chinese officers, located in 
Azad Kashmir, were instructing the Pakistanis. D. R. Mankekar, in 
his book Twenty-two Fateful Days, directly compares the Kashmir 
struggle with the war in South Vietnam. Presumably reflecting the 
viewpoint of the Indian army, Mankekar says that Ayub's mujahids 
played the central role in attempting to carry out 'the famous three- 
step formula of General Vo Nguyen Giap, Ho Chi Minh's guerrilla 
expert'. In this strategy, he says, 'The launching phase is accom- 
panied by a wild, no-holds-barred propaganda barrage against the 
chosen victim, to be followed by the infiltration of armed guerrillas 
into that country who would engineer an internal rebellion and stage 
a coup d'etat to overthrow the disapproved regime, and install in its 
place a stooge Government. In the final phase, the regular army of 
the "liberating" country steps in to protect the newly-installed 
puppet government.' 8 Another Indian commentator maintained: 
'The present plot is to convert Kasrimir into another Vietnam, with 
Pakistan playing the role of the Hanoi regime, and to introduce 
further Vietnam-type struggles in other sectors of India's frontier. 
... It is useful to remember that the Viet Cong guerrillas and the 
Pakistani bands plaguing Kashmir are, in all probability, disciples 
of the same master [Peking].' 9 
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The strategy in Kashmir was more properly a blend of Sow 
and Asian communist 'revolutionary' philosophies The tactic o[ 
seeking control over a state or nation by capturing the capital throu.j 
swift urban insurrection is basically Soviet, so are such techmqi 
as attempting to isolate the stricken city from reinforcing goiera 
ment forces These methods failed in a number of attempts 
Soviet-directed revolutions, which cost thousands of lives, notaUr 
m Hamburg in 1923, and in Canton, China, four years later New 
theless, the strategy of urban insurrection was codified and remans 
valid for pro-Kremlin communists 10 The Soviets ha\e also used 
the open power of the Red Army to establish or to support a puppet 
regime, notably in Eastern Europe after the Second World War 
Lenin originated this tactic with the invasion of Poland m 1920 
The strategies of Red China and North Vietnam, which are parallel, 
emphasise the use of guerrillas to weaken the adversary through 
patient 'protracted war' The essential tactic, as Marshal ha Peaa, 
Peking's Defence Minister, repeated in his 1965 thesis, is 'the 
establishment of rural revolutionary base areas and the encirclement 
of cities from the countryside ' In the detailed Chinese-VIet 
namesc strategy, one essential is to attack weaker cities first, working 
up to encirclement of the most powerful Puppet regimes are 
established in the 'revolutionary base areas 'ready to move into the 
capital, as the National Liberation Front has been maintained 11 
South Vietnam These regimes are protected by regular armies of 
the supporting state but usually not openly The million una 
Chinese army which defended North Korea, for example, was 
composed entirely of 'volunteers' Hanoi has not admitted that 
thousands of its regular army troops are fighting in South Vietnam, 
both as organised umts and as Viet Cong guerrillas, complete ml 
forged identification cards According to Mao Tse-ning's theonts, 
the guerrillas themselves, including infiltrated regulars, must 
organise on the 6atti'eifefd into convenflortaf fSnw « mitt » w 
final military victory , 

The communists are the world's only professionals m the 
winning power through 'revolution' Any army seeking tc 1 a\« 
responsibility for aggression by using these methods is oMi„ , 
therefore, to study their tactics, if not to accept their direct insmi 
tion The Kashmir situation theoretically called for a ™«nre 
Sino-Soviet techniques Srmagar is the onlj city of consequence m 
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the mountains. The assembled Indian power and the weakness of 
the guerrillas made open conventional intervention a tactical con- 
sideration, if Pakistan intended to seek control. This suggests that 
Rawalpindi did not depend directly upon Chinese instructors, for 
they certainly would have demanded the avoidance of any Soviet 
tactics. Furthermore, the Chinese as well as the Russians, if given 
authority, presumably would have insisted upon much more stan- 
dard preparatory work to ensure the success of the operation. Both 
communist nations, for example, attempt to paralyse the opposing 
army and military forces by infiltrating and subverting them; a 
technique which, if tried in Kashmir, was evidently unsuccessful. 
The Chinese and Vietnamese depend heavily upon the intimidation 
of local officials through terrorism, as was done in Hyderabad nearly 
twenty years earlier. In South Vietnam, the Viet Cong have killed 
or kidnapped more than 18,000 local government officials since 
1957; 2,800 of them between January 1964 and mid-1966. 11 No 
organised activities of this type were reported in Kashmir, although 
the Indians claimed the infiltrators had orders to kill the principal 
Kashmiri leaders. 

The Indian army was convinced, as Mankekar says, that 'the 
defence against paramilitary invaders is an attack on their bases far 
inside the enemy territory from which he launched his paramilitary 
assaults'. 12 This has been the lesson of the Vietnamese war, as it was 
in earlier guerrilla conflicts. Mao Tse-tung places primary reliance 
upon the maintenance of a secure base area. In South Vietnam, the 
communists have sought to establish this position by such tactics 
as militarising the demilitarised zone between North and South 
Vietnam, by maintaining base areas in Laos and Cambodia and by 
virulent propaganda efforts to restrict or eliminate the bombing of 
North Vietnam. In Kashmir, the Indian army was instantly ready 
and, no doubt, anxious to strike at the guerrillas' bases, or at least 
at their entrance routes into the Indian portion of the state. Shastri 
defined the attitude by telling the nation on August 13 that . . 
force will be met with force and aggression against us will never be 
allowed to succeed'. Although Indian units clearly were capable of 
crossing the cfl at any time after the discovery of the first guerrillas 
on August 5, they waited another ten days for a major operation, 
apparently hoping for a Pakistani provocation that would justify in 
world opinion a thrust across the line. 
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The provocation, in Indian eves, was provided by a scnts of 
developments beginning on August 14 On that day, a ronsideiitl, 
force crossed from the Pakistani side of the cfl into Jammu in 4i 
area to the east of the Azad Kashmir town of Bhimbar, 011 the 
south-western sector of the cfl The Indian Defence Ministry aj 
this marked the first commitment of the regular Pakistani army and 
claimed that the attacking force totalled a battalion of about 1 as 
men The nest night Indian positions m this sector were heavily 
shelled by Pakistani heavy artillery and mortars The attackers,* 
had penetrated a mile in their first thrust, moved out under tit 
covering fire and captured nine Indian positions, which they held 
for another ten days United Nations observers confirmed the shel- 
ling and the fact that considerable fighting occurred, but rac 
unable to identify the attackers Continuing hostilities prevented 
further investigation at the time, but the observers saw sntj tro 
Indian casualties in one hospital General Chaudhun later told 1 
news conference that this was a 'big attack* and said a UN obsenet 
told him the Pakistanis had gathered together an unusual arm of 
artillery for use against Indian positions in that sector The main 
supply road from Jammu for Indian forces farther north in the 
Poonch and Un sections of the cfl runs through this combat iia 
the same road over which the two sides fought bitterly ill 1947-! 

On August 15, after a preliminary artillery barrage, Indian forces 
crossed the cease-fire line and reoccupied the three lofty mountain 
positions they had previously held m Kargil, on the northern sector 
This was the first significant crossing of the CFL by Indian fores 
since the start of the guerrilla attack It was the twelfth confirmed 
incident listed by General Nimmo in his initial report, all the others 
except one Indian artillery attack, being attributed to ann-Indian 
forces At Kargil, the attacking troops found the posraons empty, 
and the Pakistanis had apparently not reoccupied them since tie 
■vrAAatvA -di *it yKtaie. 5tey Vis, •pir.'jns-. of this thrust w 
evidently the same as before to warn Pakistan that the Indian amy 
would strike back promptly against further provocation 1 

Four days later, a large force of Pakistani artillery moved close b 
the cfl and began shelling villages and Indian troop ™ Kn ™"° 
near Tithwal, Un and Poonch The Indians responded nit >» 
more limited attacks into Azad Kashmir On August 24, tneys u 
into the Tithwal sector, on the north-western bulge of the »m, 
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captured two strategic Pakistani positions, including the important 
peak, Pir Saheba. Eventually, the Indians consolidated points 
dominating a key road in Azad Kashmir, enabling them to seal off 
the main invasion route to Kargil and to Gurais, another important 
northern gateway. Other Indian units on August 25 advanced across 
the line in the Uri sector, on the west-central front. They captured 
a number of strategic Pakistani mountain positions and finally took 
the important 8,6oo-foot Haji Pir Pass, five miles on the Pakistan 
side of the line. The pass was taken from the rear against light 
opposition by an outflanking movement across steep mountains. A 
link-up of these forces with another Indian column from the south 
on September 10 enabled the Indians to cut off a bulge of some 150 
square miles which had been left protruding into Indian Kashmir 
when the cease-fire line was accepted. The bulge provided the main 
springboard for infiltrators bound for the Srinagar area. The link-up 
also permitted reuse of a road valuable for the Indians which had 
been immobilised since the cease-fire in Kashmir. 14 Indian military 
officials long resented the loss of the Haji Pir bulge through the 1949 
armistice and were anxious to retain it. The captured positions were 
eventually evacuated, however. 

These were justifiable operations from a purely military stand- 
point. Shastri had heralded them by his series of warnings and by a 
statement to parliament on the day of the Tithwal advance. He said 
bluntly that India considered herself free to attack the bases serving 
the infiltration movement, which was continuing. Nevertheless, the 
Indian offensives dangerously tightened the pressure on Pakistan. 
The Indians later claimed that they had captured documents from 
General Malik, the commander of the Gibraltar Forces, expressing 
concern over the 'offensive capability' of the Indian forces in the 
Tithwal sector. This operation in some respects duplicated the 1948 
manoeuvre which threatened the Azad Kashmir capital of Muzaf- 
farabad, eighteen miles distant, and which was instrumental in 
prompting the Pakistani army to intervene openly in the first 
Kashmiri war. Malik's documents, dated August 29, also showed 
that he was concerned by the Indian flank threat to his road com- 
munications serving infiltration routes into northern Kashmir. He 
ordered one of his forces to create diversionary action to push back 
the forward Indian units, but this manoeuvre failed. 15 

Pakistan then struck in force on September 1 far to the south in 
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the Bhimbar-Chhamb area of the south-western front After htm 

preparatory artillery fire and three infantry probing attach fcu 

tarn forces drove into Indian territor) with a column of inn, 

tanks and two ' * " 

United Nation 

that signalled < 

expect the strength that was used They had only about 1,000 ma 
and an outnumbered tank force m defensive positions Force 
military sources reported that the defensive forces consistrf 
primarily of lightly-armed police Elements of two Indian drams 
were in the vicinity but did not move into the battle zone iinrl 
after the Pakistani attack was under way The terrain favoured an 
armoured Pakistan thrust and was somewhat disadvantageous tothe 
Indians The Pakistanis had short lines of communication toPaks- 
tan proper and suitable tank country up to the mam area of conil ct 
— T • ' < -<- -1 1. .» J .1 . .t 



legal complications tn its own nearby territory, the battle area ms 
mKashmi ' " ' 

the Cease-' 

scarcity of , . 

the Indians lacked the heavy firepower to oppose the atack 

In other words, the Bhimbar-Chhamb area was the most suitable 
front in Kashmir for the application of Pakistan's heavy strims 
power, in fact, it was the only sector along the cfl where offensive 
tanks could be used with comparative effectiveness It was, therefore 
a vital pressure point to be exploited by Pakistan, either as 1 
diversionary thrust to ease pressure elsewhere or as a runner 
offensive to capture Kashmir Moreover, the tank column drove 
towards the town of Akhmir, some twenty miles inside Wo, 
where a key bridge spans the Orenab nrer This is the same bidft 
that figured prominently m the campaigns of 194 s . for ,ts P Itsm ' 
tion is vital to communications along the main supply road serving 
Indian forces in the north-west The Indians believed that W 
initial objective of the attacking column was to capture or destroy 
the Akhnur bridge, thus cutting off Indian forces 
western sectors of the front If that objective were achieved, in 
Indians expected a second thrust by fresh Pakistani tank toro 
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headed for Jammu, south-east of the battle area. The conquest of 
Jammu would have severed the second main road into northern 
Kashmir, thus cutting land communications and isolating the Indian 
Kashmir garrison. This would have prevented a substantial portion 
of the Indian army from participating effectively in further cam- 
paigns during the war. 16 Pakistan gave the operation the code name 
'Operation Grand Slam'. 

The war at this point assumed an air of excitability that caused 
some knowledgeable foreign observers to conclude that successive 
operations were begun in unprepared haste for purposes of quick 
and sometimes desperate reprisal. Each offensive attack by the rival 
armies appeared on the surface as a well-planned and calculated 
manoeuvre to offset the previous action of the adversary. They were 
predictable military reactions. But operations on both sides were 
marred by grave mistakes and by a certain amount of battlefield 
hysteria. Neither side appeared to have detailed over-all contingency 
plans. Instead, they launched each action without contemplating the 
next step. Thus, it was never clear whether Pakistan intended by the 
Bhimbar-Chhamb thrust to cut off Kashmir, as New Delhi feared, 
or whether the offensive was originally designed only to relieve the 
pressure on Azad Kashmir created by the Indian advance in the 
Tithwal area, as Rawalpindi claimed. There is reason to believe that 
Pakistani forces ultimately hoped to cut the western road at Akhnur, 
and this clearly became their objective. If they could do so, the 
logic of the situation indicated that they might later have attempted 
to conquer Jammu. When the offensive began, however, there was 
no convincing evidence that these were the objectives. Consequently, 
it is not certain whether the Pakistanis turned to conventional war- 
fare as a pre-arranged second stage of the struggle for Kashmir. 
They may simply have stumbled into it. 

Indian officials were convinced that the Bhimbar-Chhamb attack 
was part of a co-ordinated campaign to sever Kashmir. 'When this 
scheme of sending infiltrators into Kashmir to create a "revolution" 
did not succeed,' Shastri said, 'Pakistan resorted to the method of 
attacking with regular armed forces.' 17 This phase of the conflict, in 
the Indian view, began with the attack across the cfl in the Bhimbar 
area on August 14 — the assault that produced the Indian thrust at 
Kargil. The Pakistani purpose at that time evidently was to test 
Indian strength, although there is some indication that the limited 
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offensive was designed also to rescue a group of beleaguered a 
filtrators 18 Pakistan did not acknowledge the action, nhich to 
powerful enough to support India's contention that regular am 
forces were used As to the ultimate goal of a Kashmir encirclement, 
B G Verghese, then a correspondent for the Tmts afhla » A 
close governmental contacts, provides this explanation 'Pibstn 
calculated that the political shock of such a military disaster would 
break the Indian nil! to resist, sow confusion, panic and discord n 
Delhi and enable Pakistan to absorb Kashmir with whatever minimi! 
international formalities might be decently required 

The Pakistani command acknowledged to UN observers that it 
had launched the offensive of September i, but the government long 
attempted to hide or disguise that fact On September z, the Pakis- 
tan command said its troops had crossed the CFL m the Bhimbir 
sector, adding, 'this was a purely defensive measure to fbrestafl 
Indian action in the area' The command gave no particulars kt 
the Pakistani government later claimed that it was threatened h;a 
reported Indian military buildup in this general area and that tit 
Chhamb offensive eliminated the threat With the offensive proceed 
ing favourably for Pakistan, General Nimmo on September 4 mafic 
an 'official protest and urgent request' for the withdrawal of 
Pakistan troops from the Chhamb area The Pakistani Chief ofStaff 
replied that the attack was being pressed to force Indian troops from 
the positions they had taken m Azad Kashmir ' having srentit 
hopelessness' of UN efforts to produce an Indian mthdraml tie 
Pakistani commander said, ' we were forced to take action to stoptlt 
Indians from annexing Azad Kashmir Our action was taken after 
repeated requests to you to convey to Indians that their failure to 
vacate positions on our side of cfi. will have very serious ccnse- 
t t 1. j - - <v*m n«r The) are 

-.aijiL 
FLln 

yet another sector Under these circumstances how uu >ul. Kf tct 
us to unilaterally halt our purely defensive operanonsjhi*^ 

rUshort 

forces 'backed by the Pakistani army , despne u 1.- ^f^L 
units had no tanks and obviously could not lead an armoured ass 
Nevertheless, this designation was used in Rawalpindi tiiroug 
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the major fighting. While some Pakistani officials have subse- 
quently stated that the Pakistani army undertook the operation 
to save Azad Kashmir, prominent leaders generally continued to 
obscure the army's role. Foreign newsmen, permitted near the 
front by Rawalpindi, called this a Pakistani operation, without 
qualification. 

The Pakistani attack clearly marked the first major escalation of 
the conflict, a shift from limited infantry action across the CFL to 
tank operations across new and more vulnerable terrain. The Indians 
immediately charged that Pakistan also had crossed an international 
border for the first time and cited this as legal justification for their 
own subsequent violation of the Punjabi border. The charge became 
a factor in the long diplomatic effort by each side to blame the other 
for aggression. 

Two basic points were involved in the question of whether 
Pakistan was responsible for the initial step in what might be called 
multiplication of the type of borders which could be crossed during 
the fighting. The first was whether Pakistani forces crossed any 
demarcation line except the cfl; secondly, if so, did they violate an 
international border. In the general area of Chhamb, the Kashmir 
cease-fire line, straggling from the north, joins the recognised 
partition boundary between West Pakistan and Jammu, since in 
this area Pakistani troops held no territory east of the border at the 
1949 cease-fire. Chhamb lies north-eastward of this juncture. There- 
after, the Pakistan-Jammu border serves as the cfl for roughly 
another 120 miles before the territory of Jammu ends. At that point, 
the West Pakistan-Punjab border begins. 

The Indians claim that Pakistani guerrillas first crossed the 
Pakistan-Jammu line in a village raid on August 15, and that 
Pakistani regulars later crossed the border during preparatory 
attacks for the September 1 offensive and in some actions connected 
with that offensive. Pakistan vigorously denied violating any boun- 
dary except the cfl. Pakistani officials, on the occasions when they 
have admitted the involvement of the Pakistani army in the Sep- 
tember 1 offensive, contend that it set out from Bhimbar, a point 
opposite the cfl more than twenty miles north of Chhamb. The 
Indians reply that a second column struck through the Chhamb 
area over the Pakistan-Jammu border on the shortest axis to Akhnur. 
Indian military maps show three Pakistani crossings over the CFL 
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opposite Bhimbar, while five crossings were made in the CUaml 
region, four of them across the border 

In his public reports on the Bhimbar-Chhamb offensne, Gtntnl 
Nimmo acknowledged Indian complaints that the border hid b 
violated and seemed to provide some confirmation India, he not 
'claimed that Pakistan troops had crossed the border with apprc 
mately 90 tanks and that by the afternoon of 2 September, 16 of th 
tanks had been destroyed * On this and several other Indian ; 
Pakistani complaints, the general noted ( UN Observers confin 
most of the reported actions had taken place ' Buttheobsenen 
been confined by the hostilities behind the Munaiurwah n 
' since the beginning of the Pakistan thrust he continued, and n 
dependent upon the information the) could gather from t 
position The river lay several miles east of the border and the c 
By September 2, available information was 1 that the Pakistan tro 
have managed to occupy an area of approximately 30 square mi 
roughly extending 5 miles east of the cfl up to the Munatian 
river and 6 miles north of the border up to the Chhamb village ar 
This description suggests that the general accepted the fact th 
Pakistani drive northward towards Chhamb village would 
necessity involve some crossing of the border, in additton to the c 

The available evidence is confused, however, it indicates that 
main thrust did, m fact, come from Bhimbar but that the Paktft 
used outflanking tactics that probably involved a crossing of 
border The mam road along the route taken by the attackers! 
from Bhimbar to a point south of Chhamb The Indians say tk 



from Pakistan across the border towards Chhamb ate secondai) 
less usable for such a campaign Qualified foreign obsmeis t 
visited the area shortly after the attack saw no evidence of heavy! t 
traffic along the roads traversing the Pakistan-Jammu r»r*r 
would have been left by heavy treads on light suifaccs.although a 
were signs of some vehicular traffic An article in the PihsmA 
Journal in June 1966 reported, however, that Chhamb « ta 
from the right, or the east, by a wide outflanking mol ™ e "V 
surprised the Indians Logically such a manoeuvre n odd M« 0 
launched northward across the Pakistan-Jammu border, out" 
not necessarily have to include armour Competent Indian 
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say the defenders were surprised by the border crossing and had 
not prepared for it, holding positions instead along the ceasefire line 
to the west. 

In any case, the Pakistan-Jammu border occupied a political 
position midway between that occupied by the CFL and the clearly 
recognised international border in the Punjab. Secretary-General U 
Thant seemed to give this connotation by telling the Security 
Council that the northernmost tip of the Indo-Pakistan battle line 
from the Arabian Sea to the Punjab 'is not direcdy connected with 
the southernmost end of the Cease-fire Line in Kashmir; between 
them there is a stretch, roughly 120 miles long, between Pakistan 
and Jammu.' 21 The Indian claim that this stretch constitutes an 
international border is based primarily upon New Delhi's unilateral 
designation of Jammu and Kashmir as an integral Indian state. 
This position has not been accepted by the United Nations or by 
any individual government on a legal basis. 

Whatever the legalism or the precise objectives, the Pakistani 
attack moved swiftly. The weight of the offensive quickly pushed 
back the Indians. On the afternoon of September i, General 
Chaudhuri decided that the attack could only be halted with air 
support. Approximately an hour and a half later, the first Indian 
fighters were airborne. 12 Pakistan retaliated with its own aerial 
operations the next day. This was the beginning of a rather limited 
sky war. Thereafter, fighter aircraft and a small number of bombers 
were involved regularly in hostilities, mostly in or near the front 
lines. Until then, both sides had refrained from hostile air action, 
although the Indians claimed that Pakistan planes had been used 
over Indian territory since August 23 for air-lifts to the guerrillas 
and for reconnaissance. 

On September 5, the Pakistanis captured the village of Jaurian, 
which lies fourteen miles east of the cfl and five miles north of the 
Pakistan-Jammu border. It is linked by road to Akhnur, and soon 
the head of the armoured column was six miles from the strategic 
bridge city. The column eventually reached a point four miles 
distant. Independent sources say the Pakistanis should have been 
able to capture Akhnur, if their surprise attack against inadequate 
defences had been adequately exploited. The drive was slowed, how- 
ever, by the small Munawarwali river and by dilatory tactics. The 
Indians quickly established new reinforced defensive positions. 
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' 1 v r • 

Tl ' ' ( 
Sepluuuu i, auii ins uoups uie ou-quoieu message You havem 
your teeth into him Bite deeper and deeper until he is desuojei 
And destroy him you will, God willing' Three days earlier 
Pakistan had rejected U Thant's first appeal for peace On 
September 3, the Secretary-General stated m his first report to 
the Security Council 'I have not obtained from the Government 
of Pakistan any assurance that the Cease-Fire and the cfl mil be 
respected henceforth or that efforts would be exerted to restore 
conditions to normal along that line I did receive assurance from 
the Government of India, conveyed orally by their Representative 
at the United Nations, that India would act with restraint nith 
regard to any retaliatory acts and will respect the Cease Fin 
Agreement and the CYL if Pakistan does likewise ' These desetoa- 
ments were interpreted m New Delhi as evidence of Patau 
intransigence and confidence, m face of what the Indians believed 
was their own conciliatory attitude 

On September 4, Peking's Foreign Minister Ch'en Yt stretched a 
brief stop in Karachi into a six-hour conference with Bhutto The 
Chinese official gave oblique support but no concrete reassurance w 
Pakistan in a statement backing the 'just action taken by Pakistan 
to repel the Indian armed provocation' Some circles in Nevt Dili 
interpreted the statement as evidence that Peking had formally 
labelled this a 'just' war from Pakistan's point of view, meaning 
that it should be supported by communists, and they feared Pttag 
might take suitable action Finally, Indian military leaders »« 
aroused by an attack on September 5, by a single Pakistani Few 
Sabre jet, on anti-aircraft installations near Amntsar Although tut 
attack was limited, it was regarded as the opening of a new front n 
the Punjab Amntsar, the Sikh stronghold, was far distant irom 
previous areas of action . 

'This sequence of events', says Mankekar, '«as enough to mw 
up New Delhi's mind The Army HQ in New Delhi now oecioe 
that serious diversionary moves directed at Pakistani K ™'°^ 
was the only remedy for the dangerous military situation* vei°P > 
around ' Akhnur "Referring later to the circumstances, SMsm ^ 
'It is not customary to let out State secrets, but I can teu j 
when our Generals consulted the Government about the sn» 
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I told them firmly that there was no room for indecision, that they 
must go ahead and not flinch.' 24 One logical Indian response was a 
thrust into Pakistani Punjab, where Pakistan would be forced to 
consolidate its forces to defend vital objectives. This was the counter- 
attack that Nehru and Shastri had warned Rawalpindi to expect as 
the result of unacceptable pressure on Kashmir. 

There is considerable evidence, however, that India long had 
relied on a thrust into the Punjab to counter any Pakistani attack as 
serious as the Chhamb offensive. Well-qualified Indian sources say 
the army had decided that the Chhamb-Akhnur sector was inde- 
fensible against major assault, because of terrain difficulties. This is 
why defensive forces were light and initially ineffective. The only 
defence was to invade the Punjab, and contingency plans were based 
upon that strategy. New Delhi expected a Pakistani reaction to 
Tithwal, and, when it came at Chhamb, preparations were made to 
attack the Punjab. Indian forces began to deploy along the border 
on September 4, occupying the same positions they had established 
after the Rann of Kutch episode. The positions were generally 
considered defensive at the time of that episode but were quickly 
exploited for offensive action. 

The Indians launched a major attack on September 6 across the 
international border towards Lahore, the fabled city of religion and 
history, lying fifteen miles from India. A second offensive began the 
next day against Sialkot, an important railway and road centre, 
fifty miles to the north. In the effort to reduce the pressure against 
Akhnur, Sialkot was militarily the more vital target. It was a main 
supply and staging centre for that area of the front and, in Indian 
hands, would have seriously threatened West Pakistan. The Lahore 
offensive started first only because the troops involved in it were 
better prepared to meet the need for swift movement. 25 The diver- 
sionary effort worked, and Pakistan withdrew the bulk of her 
armoured strength from the Akhnur sector to meet the new 
challenge. As a result, the threat to Kashmir quickly subsided and 
it became a secondary theatre for the remainder of the conflict. 
Pakistan's offensive in this quarter had been serious enough to 
change the entire context of the war. Some competent observers 
believed it could have captured Akhnur, even after the start of 
India's Punjab offensive, if Pakistani armour had not been rede- 
ployed to West Pakistan. Although the Indians claimed heavy 
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damage to Pakistani tanks during this withdrawal, it was accom- 
plished with considerable logistical skill Pakistani forces continued 
to occupy a substantial stretch of Indian territory 

The Lahore offensive was a three-pronged attack across a thirty- 
mile front The northern column drove towards Lahore along the 
Grand Trunk Road across the Wagah border crossing The southern 
force struck from Khem Karam in India, towards Kasut, in 
Pakistan Roughly in the centre, a third column advanced from the 
Indian village of Khalra on a north-westward axis towards the 
fortified Pakistani village of Burki The immediate military objec- 
ts e, say the Indians, was to establish control over the east bank of a 
long irrigation canal which also serves as a defense e moat for 
Lahore This feature is known both as the Bambansala-Ravi- 
Be&an (ssb) Canal and the fchhogi) Canal It rum for forty-seven 
miles west of the border and parallel to it, at distances of between 
three and nine miles from India The canal is 140 feet wide and 
15 feet deep Built several years ago, it serves as a tank trap facing 
eastward, and heavy fortifications and gun emplacements, many 
disguised as mud huts, reinforce it The Indians claim the canal 
was designed deliberately for military purposes, and say that 
approaches from the western side were prepared so as to facilitate 
better movement of -vehicles across the water than is possible from 
the east 

In staging their offensive, Indian officials said one of its chief 
purposes was to prevent an anticipated Pakistani attack across the 
same border into India The Indians feared a Pakistani attempt to 
drive to New Delhi behind an armoured column— a threat that was 
emphasised, they claimed, by what they identified as captured Pakis- 
tani documents Subsequently, it was confirmed that the Indians 
did secure Pakistani field plans for an armoured attack along a stretch 
of Indian Punjab, which was apparently designed to trap Indian 
forces in a narrow wedge of land along the border The plans, 
however, were merely routine operational orders of the type 
customary in all such actions, they were implemented, hut failed 
Whether the Pakistanis intended to attempt a drive to the Indian 
capital is doubtful, \et the potentialities were strong and Indian 
apprehensions were great Under the circumstances, the most 
aggressive Indian counter-action was to be expected 

The question of whether India intended to capture Lahore 
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remains unclarified by the available evidence. Pakistani officials made 
this claim during the fighting. A year later, the Pakistan government 
said in a pamphlet, Indo-Pakistan War, A Flash-bach, that the city 
was to be taken on D-Day and that India previously had designated 
the officials and police to administer the city. Indian newspapers 
first gave the impression that Lahore would be occupied, and so did 
some officials. But the Defence Minister, Chavan, and other 
officials soon emphasised that conquest of Pakistan's queen city was 
never an objective. 

Circumstantial evidence supports Chavan. The city of 1,300,000 
persons would have been both a military and a political liability. 
Although the Pakistanis claimed the Indians expected to produce 
a collapse by taking Lahore, there seemed to be considerable feeling 
within New Delhi that this would only intensify Pakistani resistance. 
There is no convincing data, moreover, that India intended any 
permanent territorial conquest, as distinct from temporary occupa- 
tion, or that it had the capacity for conquest. 'What India sought', 
says B. G. Verghese, 'was not conquest of territory in Pakistan 
proper from which it would in any case retire at some point, but 
the destruction or attrition of the enemy's war potential and military 
machine. This was the real objective and in the subsequent battles 
was substantially achieved.' 26 Mankekar says the Indian army em- 
ployed six and a half divisions in the Lahore and Sialkot operations 
and points out that larger forces would be necessary against Pakis- 
tan's six available divisions to hold conquered terrain while con- 
tinuing the battle. Other sources state that India employed somewhat 
more than nine divisions — or more than 150,000 men in the two 
operations. This was perhaps a two-to-one manpower advantage, a 
superiority still too small for conquest, particularly against Pakistan's 
paramilitary reserves. 

Nevertheless, the Indian offensive was severely condemned in 
many parts of the world and India was accused of aggression across 
an international border. The UN Security Council two days earlier 
had unanimously adopted a resolution demanding a cease-fire and 
a return to the 1949 CFL. The Indian action appeared to demon- 
strate blunt defiance of the international organisation, but the truth 
was that UN activities at that time appeared on the subcontinent as 
unreal and insubstantial. Neither nation was willing to call off the 
hostilities at the indecisive stage they had reached. If India had been 

Y 
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disposed to heed the UN, battle circumstances gave her little ti 
to do so 

The Prime Minister, Shastri, explained the situation dearly ft 
the Indian standpoint The Pakistani attack on Chhamb of Septt 
ber t, he said, 

was no border incident, and they crossed not only the cease 
hue but also the international border and entered the Chha 
territory of Jamrmi Time was of the essence and we had to 
quickly Although Pakistan's attack on India was first tend 
in Chhamb, they had an eye on our territory of Punjab also 
you know, they made a rocket attack on Amritsar and tried 
destroy the airport near Wagah 

President Ayith had been talking a great deal about the ta: 
and other military equipment Pakistan had acquired and had 
many occasions boasted that if they decided to march on De 
it would be a walkover The military situation created by Palis 
was such that out Forces had no choice but to advance in 
Lahore sector 

The British Government criticised India bitterly for her act 
and accused her of attacking Pakistan but did not say that In 
had been attacked by Pakistan when thousands of armed infilt 
tors from Pakistan entered Kashmir Nor did they say a w 
when Pakistan crossed the international border, or even wt 
Pakistan launched her massive attack on Chhamb with he: 
armour * 

Pakistan's attack was so formidable and so swift that we col 
not afford merely to talk of defending outselves We had to t: 
decisive, effective action without losing time The needs of 1 
situation could no longer be answered by local action We coi 
not afford to endanger the freedom of our country, no court 
in the world would have allowed its freedom to be threatened 
otw mof Wf Aaw^jro^Jhrid-fasrwjtbEjinnqnle of .peace,! 
in the situation that was created, not to act would have be 
cowardice and sloth The display ot armed might we saw mth 
our territory could be resisted only with arms " 
Militarily, the Indians had another alternative It would have he 
•The British government later denied it hid intended any unilateral ewdo 
nation of India 
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possible to reinforce the Akhnur area and, most probably, to defend 
Akhnur successfully. The war would then have been confined to 
Kashmir, as Pakistan evidently desired. Assuming that Pakistan 
was unprepared for a subsequent invasion of Indian Punjab, the 
conflict might have spent itself in contained, relatively low-key 
combat. This policy would have had certain definite political 
advantages. In particular, India would have received far less world 
criticism, and the task of post-war reconciliation would have been 
less complicated. From the Indian military point of view, however, 
the assignment of sufficient armour to defend Akhnur would have 
risked weakening the forces in the Punjab where even the high 
command apparently expected a violent Pakistani attack with the 
feared Pattons. The Indians kept their best armour in the Punjab 
area, protecting the route to Delhi, and the progress of the war gave 
them no assurance that Pakistan would avoid the opportunity of 
striking in this sector. In fact, the swift progress from irregular war 
in Kashmir to the tank attack towards Akhnur convinced the Indians, 
as Shastri noted, that Pakistan was following a strategy to be cul- 
minated by a thrust towards the Indian capital. If Rawalpindi had 
no such intention, it had nevertheless intensified the probability of 
an Indian offensive-defensive assault in the Punjab by boasting of 
Pakistani armoured power. By shifting the main battle axis to this 
region, the Indians made sure that they did not expose themselves 
to a frontal attack by becoming over committed on the Akhnur 
flank. The crisis also illustrated one significant facet of Indian 
psychology. Although clearly unwilling to launch aggressive war, the 
Indians, once attacked, were ferociously determined to inflict the 
maximum punishment on Pakistan. They were not deterred by moral 
or political considerations from any actions they deemed justifiable 
for this purpose. 

Pakistan's version of the immediate events leading to the Lahore 
thrust is less clear and is clouded by the unconvincing insistence that 
the Bhimbar-Chhamb offensive was undertaken primarily by Azad 
Kashmir forces. The minimum objective for this attack, which most 
certainly was made by the Pakistani army, appeared obvious from Gen- 
eral Musa's note to the UN group, that counter-pressure was invoked 
through fear that India would occupy Azad Kashmir and destroy 
Pakistan's hold on the territory. This point was emphasised by 
well-informed Pakistani sources during conversations with the 
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author in Rawalpindi in 1967 There was no evidence that Indian 
forces intended to strike for Muzaffarabad or to seek further per- 
manent territorial conquests m Azad Kashmir, neither was there any 
guarantee that they would not do so Obviouslj, the loss of Azad 
Kashmir was unacceptable to Rawalpindi, and age-old fears that 
India intended conquering this area inevitably prompted the most 
vigorous counter-action President Ayub, in contending that India 
used the Kashmir 'uprising 1 as the pretext for opening 'a long- 
planned course of aggression', added 'Abandoning all principles 
and dishonouring all agreements, the enemy first crossed the cease- 
fire line, and when his designs were forestalled in the Bhimbar sec- 
tor, he invaded Pakistan m the Lahore area * He gave no details 
'The enemy plans 1 , Ayub continued, 'were to occupy Lahore in 
one swift move and then launch a major offensive from the direction 
of Sialkot, cutting down to Gujranwala and Wazirabad *" 

The possibility that Rawalpindi intended the Bhimbar-Chhamb 
offensive as a drive to cut off Kashmir and its garrison cannot be 
excluded If so, the authorities would hardly admit it Although the 
war was not always fought logically, it would appear that Pakistan's 
objectives would have been served best by confining hostilities to 
Kashmir and seeking to destroy the maximum amount of Indian 
equipment on nearby battlefields with the minimum risk to Pakistani 
Pattons This consideration tends to support the Indian contention 
that Pakistan expected an easy tank victory in the Akhnur drive and 
believed India would not dare to retaliate outside Kashmir It also 
tends to discount the possibility that pre-planned Pakistani strateg) 
included a tank drive to New Delhi, as distinct from a militarily 
crippling effort to trap and destroy Indian forces m the Punjab 
The careful political position of obscurity, which Pakistan had 
constructed around her operations in Kashmir, would have been 
destroyed by an open thrust to the Indian capital Such a drive, 
moreover, would have been productive only jf it 6rougnt prompt 
and thorough Indian collapse Nevertheless, the Indian fears 
were real and constituted a vital element m the psychology of 
the conflict , , 

What happened was deliberate escalation of the war by botn 
sides, with each step calculated to place additional pressure on the 
adversary but without, however, any apparent consideration of the 
probable consequences In retrospect, it also appears evident that 



the long accumulation of mutual fears and animosities meant that, 
once Sghting broke out between the neighbours, thev could not be 
parted until one side had won or both were exhausted. 

Under these circumstances, world reaction was lamentably un- 
realistic. Shastri was quite right in suggesting that India received 
almost universal blame for crossing the international border from 
political leaders, diplomats and editorial writers vrho avoided 
condemning Pakistan's previous initiatives. The principal reason 
was probably that India carried out her operations with relative 
openness -while Pakistan employed subterfuge with considerable 
success. India's thrust towards Lahore was unmistakable and so was 
the crossing of a recognised international border. The evidence to 
support India's contention that Pakistan had previously violated an 
accepted border was confused and obscure; her insistence that the 
Pakistan-Jammu line cansritnted an international border, even more 
controversial. But it was manifestly inadequate to blame India most 
vigorously for violating an international border while avoiding 
condemnation of Pakistan for starting the war and for the Bhimbar- 
Akhnur attack, because the evidence was hazy. Diplomats and 
leaders of opinion had the responsibility of investigating the 
available facts more fully than they did. Moreover, it was impossible 
to discount the military circumstances. Pakistan opened armoured 
warfare in a new battle area far distant from current guerrilla 
hostilities in response to counter-action that did not directly 
threaten her security. But the Indians believed, with justification, 
that this offensive did threaten their security, and they retaliated 
with the most logical response possible. It is doubtful if any nation 
would have respected the international border in similar circum- 
stances. To insist, therefore, upon the inviolate sanctity of the 
border was pedantry, even though this principle by necessity must 
be preached as an essential of peacetime diplomacy. In this age of 
disguised warfare, the cause of peace might have been served 
better if Anglo-American statesmen, in particular, had properly 
blamed both sides for their transgressions. 

Foreign criticism hurt the Indians, infuriated them and intensified 
their determination- Newspapers accurately characterised the national 
reaction to the Lahore offensive as 'proud'. Announcement of the 
attack was loudly applauded in theLokSabha.This was no: necessarily 
due to chauvinism. As Mankekar explains it: 'The applause . . . 
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expressed the people's sense of relief that their Government had, at 
last, given up what they considered a policy of "offering the other 
cheek" and had stood up to Pakistani bullying '»» A newspaper 
columnist wrote that *the latest confrontation with Pakistan 
destroys as much the myth of the meek and mild Hindu as it has 
the legend of American-built and American-supplied Pattern 
tanks and Sabre jets ' Newspapers, reacting to India's relative 
diplomatic isolation, spoke of 'going it alone' 

Pakistan responded to the assault with predictable vigour 'We 
are at war', President Ayub announced in a nation-wide broadcast, 
adding that he was invoking the self-defence provisions of the 
United Nations charter 'Our soldiers have gone forward to repel 
the enemy,' and the Pakistan people 'will not rest until India's guns 
are silenced forever' Ayub again insisted 'The Indian rulers were 
never reconciled to the estabhshment of an independent Pakistan 
homeland of our own All their military preparations during the 
past eighteen years have been agavnst us They exploited the Chinese 
bogey to secure massive arms assistance from some of our friends in 
the West who never understood the mind of the Indian rulers, and 
permitted themselves to be taken m by India's profession that 
once they were fully armed they would fight the Chinese We always 
knew these arms would be raised against us Time has pro\ed 
this so '" 

The Pakistanis also became more defiant Those in West Pakistan, 
who felt themselves under long-feared, all-out Indian assault, 
expressed this attitude most particularly by turning against the 
Americans Individuals and some newspapers accused the Americans 
of helping the Indians, even to the extent of deliberately violating 
blackout regulations Behind the scenes, relations between the 
government and the too-member us military mission cooled 
quickly, as they had when the Americans had tried to curtail the 
fighting in the Rann of Kutch After the Lahore operation, govern- 
ment authorities prevented official American visits to battle areas, 
although the military agreement specifically authorised the us 
officials to supervise the use of American equipment The Ameri- 
cans were told that they could read the government aatoBWts 
(which were biased) if they wanted to know about the progress 
of hostilities Pakistani diplomats quite understandably attempted 
to make capital out of the relatively favourable world attitude 
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resulting from the reaction against the Indian attack. In doing so, 
however, they attempted to convince the world that the war began 
for Pakistan on September 6, the date of the Indian offensive. 
Bhutto made this claim solemnly before the UN Security Council. 
This contention obviously weakened Pakistan's entire case, for 
there was little inclination to accept the Chhamb offensive as an 
initiative by an independent Azad Kashmir army. If this was not 
precisely a further sign of Pakistani defiance of world opinion, it 
was an example of the diplomatic legerdemain of the period. 

The war soon spread over a front described as 1,200 miles long 
and even longer, if the extreme flank areas of periodic confrontation 
were included. The main fighting, however, remained in the 
Punjab. On September 8, India began to advance westward in 
the desert along the border between Pakistani Sind and Rajasthan, 
some 400 miles south-west of the central combat area. General 
Chaudhuri later explained that this was a diversionary thrust. 
Indian commentators concluded the purpose was to keep Pakistani 
forces pinned down in the principal city of Karachi, west of the 
area of the desert advance. The origins of this diversion were 
somewhat different, however, and they illustrate the atmosphere of 
the moment. Well-informed sources say that the drive began in 
this way: a local Indian politician visited the headquarters of the 
Indian commander on the edge of the desert and demanded to 
know what he was doing in the war. 'Well,' the commander replied, 
'I sent some patrols out this morning.' The politician thereupon 
announced to waiting newspapermen that a massive new offensive 
had begun, and New Delhi had to support the story. Nevertheless, 
Pakistani sources insist that Rajasthan was an active war front. 

On the Lahore front, Indian forces achieved initial tactical surprise 
when they moved forward at 5.30 a.m., September 6. The Pakis- 
tanis had deployed their Tenth Division in defensive positions 
forward of the city only a few hours before the attack, and there 
was no Pakistani armour east of the brb canal. At this point, say 
competent sources, the Pakistanis still doubted that India would 
dare to cross an international border. They were also startled by 
the vigour of the Indian attack, for the vision of Indian ineptness 
remained strong, nurtured by the relatively feeble response in 
the Rann of Kutch crisis. The Indian offensive involved three 
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armour-supported divisions, by Indian account, but it is known 
that eventually five divisions were involved Initially, the assault 
proceeded with relative speed By nightfall, the centre column had 
captured two key villages Infantry units of the northern column, 
proceeding along the Grand Trunk Road, reached the outskirts of 
Lahore and were driven back by heavy opposition This particular 
advance created a belief that the Indians intended to capture the 
city and were prevented from doing so by stout defences The Indian 
version is that the infantry outraced its armour in an unplanned 
over-extension and was recalled Thereafter, the campaign in this 
sector settled down to hard and continuous fighting for strategic 
waterways, bridges and fortified villages Combat w as continual from 
D-day until the cease-fire on September 23, swirling from the border 
to the canal and involving all types of heavy weapons Eventually, 
the Pakistanis blew up some seventy bridges across the brb Canal, 
and it served as a defensive moat for both sides against further 
armoured assault in this salient 

In one of the key battles, Indian forces captured the village of 
Burki on September 10, after a full day's battle The objective of 
the central advancing column, Burki was situated in a dominating 
position on the east bank of the canal and had been made into a major 
fortified position, guarded, the Indians say, by eleven concrete pill- 
boxes, camouflaged to resemble rural mud huts, with three-foot 
walls, steel-shuttered gun openings and ample supplies for a three- 
man garrison The battle, which began at night, involved tanks on 
both sides and unusually heavy fire from Pabstam artillery, ranging 
up to 150-millimetre guns Control of the village and supporting 
operations by other units gave the Indians command of a consider- 
able stretch of the Ichhogil Canal in the central area, although they 
remained under Pakistani artillery fire This position was some tw ehe 
miles from the centre of Lahore but only about five miles from its 
airport, so the Indians reported, with some pride, that American 
authorities asked for their co-operation in suspending fire while 
American residents of the Pakistani city were evacuated by air 

Farther north, a second major battle was waged continually for 
Dograi village, another fortified position on the east bank of the 
canal The village, seven miles inside Pakistan due west of Amntsar 
along the Grand Trunk Road, was part of the outer defences ot 
Lahore, eight miles distant Dograi changed hands at least three 
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times, in some of the fiercest fighting of this campaign, before the 
Indians captured it a few hours in advance of the cease-fire. In one 
of the first eye-witness stories of the war from the Indian side by a 
foreign newsman, Thomas F. Brady of the New York Times 
reported that the Grand Trunk Road had been fought over, yard by 
yard, from the border to the canal. Near Dograi he saw extensive 
debris of war and at least a dozen immobilised tanks, many destroyed 
by fire or explosives. Dograi itself was badly damaged after the final 
battle, but Pakistani troops were positioned near it in deep trenches, 
supported by Sherman tanks and a line of recoilless rifles. Brady's 
dispatch, filed September 23, was never published, because of the 
New York newspaper strike at that time. 31 

Pakistani military sources confirm this account of the Dograi 
campaign but contend that the Indians succeeded only in capturing 
the western outskirts of the village just before the armistice. They 
failed, however, to capture the Batapur bridge across the canal in 
this region, an objective the Pakistanis claim was the primary Indian 
objective. Control of the bridge conceivably could have allowed the 
Indians to send an armoured thrust deeper toward Lahore along the 
Grand Trunk Road. Farther northward along the canal, the Indians 
launched a flanking movement toward another key objective, the 
Bhiani bridge, but failed to capture it, the Pakistanis say, after mak- 
ing fifteen attacks to clear a path for tanks. The ferocity of the 
fighting around Burki is reflected in Pakistani accounts which, 
however, claim this campaign was a major Indian mistake because 
of its intensity. 

The fighting in this area was waged almost continuously and 
involved weapons from tanks and heavy artillery to bayonet charges. 
Competent foreign sources report that the Pakistani counter- 
offensive at one point drove the Indians back almost to their line 
of departure, seven miles from Dograi, before some of the territory 
could be regained. The Pakistanis, contending they were out- 
numbered four-to-one, regard this campaign as a heroic defence of 
Lahore during which the Indians were unable to penetrate their 
main defences. 

By the end of the campaign, the Indians claimed control over 
more than thirty miles of the east bank of the canal. The implication 
is that they held positions on the canal itself, but Pakistani sources 
say the actual line of control ran irregularly to the eastward of the 
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waterway In any case, the canal m this sector had become a barrier 
against the movement of armour either eastward or westward 
because all the principal bridges were destroyed Indian forces held 
a wedge of land on the Pakistani side of the border totalling around 
140 square miles, a figure generally confirmed by independent 
sources If the purpose was an offensive-defensive attack to destroy 
the enemy's striking power without attempting to penetrate deeper 
into Pakistan, as the Indians say, the major objective seems to have 
been accomplished But the Pakistanis insist that the occupation or 
encirclement of Lahore was the primary objective and that the 
Indians launched thirteen major attacks of brigade strength or 
greater without breaking Pakistani defences This 'victory' con- 
tinues to be extolled in Pakistan and a monument to the battle is 
being erected in Lahore 

Pakistan launched its major counter-thrust on the Indian left 
flank to the south The Indian column, advancing from Ferozpore 
through Khem Karan towards Pabstam Kasur, took its initial 
objectives easily But the opposition was so slight that the command- 
ing officer, fearing a trap, halted the advance and withdrew to the 
west bank of the Sutlej river The Pakistani armoured attack, 
beginning on September 7, forced the Indians back to their starting 
point Indian intelligence had reported that the main Pakistani tank 
force, the First Armoured Division, was m the Sialkot sector But 
the Pakistanis had concentrated it around Kasur to prevent a feared 
encirclement movement towards Lahore The division, created and 
trained by Americans, was equipped with heavy American Patton 
tanks, light American Shermans and medium French ChafFees This 
column of clanking land warcraft, with its artillery and mfantrj, 
constituted the principal threat to New Delhi if such a threat 
existed, for a second American-organised armoured division was 



'several of the supposedly invulnerable Patton tanks 

The Pakistan First Armoured and a supporting infantry division 
opened a major offensive on the night of September 8, choosing 
darkness because Pattons are equipped with infra-red ejes tor 
night-fighting, whereas the heavy Centurion tanks, Indias best, 
were blind after sunset Indian accounts say that more than 225 
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Pakistani tanks were involved, but the active strength for such a 
division is between 125 and 150 tanks; further, the Pakistani 
commander is said to have held substantial forces in reserve. In any 
case, Pakistan threw a heavy concentration of armour into the battle, 
outnumbering the Indian Centurions and Shermans by a substantial 
ratio, if somewhat less than the Indian figure of four-to-one. In 
this most decisive engagement of the war, Pakistan launched five 
separate attacks at Indian positions during the next day and a half, 
seeking a breakthrough which was never achieved. At one point, 
the attackers penetrated fifteen miles into Indian territory, but were 
beaten back. 32 Originally, the assault exceeded expectations; then 
it was stopped. The attackers were able to send such an extensive 
force across the brb canal, the Indians say, because they secretly 
built a tunnel beneath the waterway. New Delhi had incomplete 
prior knowledge of this installation. 

The Pakistanis sought unsuccessfully to implement an operational 
plan to trap Indian forces — the plan which the Indians later 
obtained. It called for the armoured conquest of a substantial seg- 
ment of territory between the border and the Beas river, extending 
north-west from Khem Karan to the Grand Trunk Road. At the 
road, the Beas and its vital bridge lie twenty-seven miles east of 
Amritsar. One armoured column was to take this position after a 
thrust roughly parallel with the river. The western attacking column 
was to capture Amritsar, or at least to put it out of action. A third 
column, in the centre, was ordered also to reach the Grand Trunk 
Road. If successful, this operation would have cut off Indian forces 
between the Beas and the border, exposing them to piecemeal 
destruction. 33 'If it had succeeded', says Mankekar, 'east of that 
point, up to Delhi, the Grand Trunk Road lay open, practically 
undefended, with all our forces on the other side of the Beas — thus 
bringing -within an ace of realisation Ayub's dream of "strolling up" 
to Delhi!' 34 

The battle plan was a logical manoeuvre, designed to circumvent 
major terrain liabilities. In that area, numerous canals and drains 
run roughly north-eastward from the area of the border. The 
Pakistani columns were ordered to advance along the waterways, 
instead of attempting to cross them, until they reached the more 
manoeuvrable Grand Trunk Road. The Indian defence also was 
logical; it blocked the approaches to the road by utilising the terrain 
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as fully as possible These defensive plans were formulated by field 
commanders before the Pakistani bank order was captured The 
evidence as confirmed by post-battle investigation is that the Indians 
won the engagement by superior use of territory and equipment 
against a potentially stronger attacking force 

Indian armour and infantry, by the Indian account, fell back from 
Khem Karan in order to draw the Pakistanis into a huge horseshoe- 
shaped trap near the village of Assal Uttar, a short distance away 
Entrenched infantry and concentrated artillery beat off preliminary 
attacks piecemeal On the morning of September 10, the Pakistanis 
threw the mam force of their armoured division, with supporting 
infantr), into vigorous outflanking efforts to get behind Indian 
positions The manoeuvrability of the armour was hampered by 
irrigation ditches and by flooded areas created when the Indians cut 
key dykes The principal tank attacks were then diverted into fields 
of sugar-cane, left standing some nine feet high, behind w hich a force 
of Indian Centurions crouched m ambush The narrow terrain and 
the newly created marshlands cut down the superior speed and 
mobility of the Pattons The high cane-fields reduced the attackers' 
visibility and thereby helped to curtail the superior gunnery range 
of the Pattons t which the Indians say is 1,800 yards to around i r ooo 
yards for the Centurions Moreover, the Indian tanks were hidden, 
while the waving sugar-cane exposed the position of the Pakistani 
Pattons 

When the Pakistani armour rounded a corner of the fields and 
exposed itself, dug-in Indian tanks, mostly old American-designed 
Shermans, opened fire The Indians profitably used Canadian- 
designed 76 mm high velocity tank guns The tanks were supported 
by jeep-mounted 106 mm recoilless rifles, which were American- 
designed but were being manufactured in Indian factories Two 
Pakistani outflanking attempts were blocked on this general pattern 
by Indian tanks, artillery, aircraft and infantry The offensite was 
halted Pakistani forces fell back to Khem Karan, where they dug 
1 a tt. n i-ni-i - c»» r. nfTnHtnn tprntorv three miies 

said the) 
- entntact, 

later Indian estimates were a total of ninety-seven uestrojed or 
captured Independent sources say Pakistan lost perhaps forty tanls 
m this engagement There is no doubt that the Indians a 
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significant victory in what was probably the most important single 
battle of the conflict, as Indian military sources say. These sources, 
however, do not claim that the Pakistani offensive was aimed at 
New Delhi, nor do they reveal any indication that the Defence 
Ministry believed Pakistan had the military capability of threatening 
the capital. 

The Pakistani version of this battle is that a headstrong commander 
led a tank regiment beyond the line of advance required by his 
orders and this 'mistake' resulted in serious losses. But this was a 
local action which was not strategically significant to the campaign 
as a whole. Pakistani tank officers contend they have no plans for 
attacking New Delhi, because they could not support the necessary 
long supply lines through hostile territory. 

Meanwhile, the battle for Sialkot, fifty miles north-east of 
Lahore, was developing into what was described as the biggest tank 
engagement since the Second World War. The Indians attacked on 
September 7, and both sides quickly rushed heavy concentrations of 
armour into action. During a fifteen-day battle, with armoured action 
relatively continuous, the Indians say 400 tanks were involved, while 
President Ayub placed the number at around 600. Again, the figures 
are unconfirmed, but impartial sources reported during the engage- 
ment that there was no doubt of its extensiveness or ferocity. The 
two sides fought across flat land at close range in overpowering dust, 
and when it had settled both claimed exorbitant successes. This was, 
nevertheless, the biggest engagement of the war. 

The exact outcome remains unclear, because the precise Indian 
objective is uncertain. The question is whether the purpose was to 
immobilise or capture Sialkot or whether the Indians intended only 
diversionary pressure and more attrition. The city was, as Mankekar 
suggests, a primary pressure point for New Delhi's diversionary 
attack. 35 Another Indian writer says the central purpose was to 
destroy Pakistani equipment and to forestall another Pakistani thrust 
into India which had been expected on September io. 36 The 
capture of Sialkot, a major communications centre, would have cut 
in half Pakistan's ability to supply the Chhamb front and the capital 
of Rawalpindi, tying to the north-west. Some Indian sources report 
that the supply line to Chhamb was cut when Indian forces advanc- 
ing from Jammu secured control of the main road. These informants 
contend that neither capture nor encirclement of Sialkot was 
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contemplated Yet a highly-qualified Indian source said that Indian 
troops attempted to surround the city, they were unable to do so 
before the cease-fire Pakistani sources give equally conflicting 
versions Some adhere to President Ayub's contention that Sialkot 
was among the cities that India intended to capture A different 
version is contained in Seventeen September Days, one of several 
Pakistani books on the conflict Jehangir A Khan, one of the 
contributors, says the Indians made only a diversionary thrust at 
Sialkot and the main offensive deliberately bypassed the city in an 
attempt to cut the Grand Trunk Road and cut off Rawalpindi Then 
Sialkot and Lahore were to be encircled 'in a fatal pmcer calculated 
to paralyse all resistance' Pakistani sources generally agree that the 
attack in this area was India's mam offensive Military officials say 
it involved fifteen major tank-infantry attacks 

Ayub maintained that 'as the enemy withdrew from the Lahore 
sector, he hastened to build up an offensive in the direction of 
Sialkot It is here that the enemy exhausted all his offensive power '" 
The Indians did not withdraw to this extent from the Lahore front, 
but their pressure on it was lessened by the Pakistani armoured 
attack to the south at Khem Karan and by the destruction of bridges 
which turned the Ichhogil Canal into a moat The Indians moved 
large quantities of armour from the Punjab to reinforce the Sialkot 
offensive, an operation apparently giving credence to Ayub's 
contention of 'withdrawal' The movement also convinced some 
foreign observers that Indian forces intended to drive beyond the 
Ichhogil Canal and that, when stopped there, they sought further 
penetration of West Pakistan through Sialkot " 

What happened, however, was that General Chaudhun daringly 
manoeuvred his armour to mount the Sialkot offensive He left one 
force in the Lahore sector and sent the other, mainly the newest 
equipment, into action around Sialkot This required the movement 
of some 3,000 vehicles along a single road and into enemy terrain 
!i!ide!rpot?Bt!al3e.'!3ll}ir&;cScB!is>irjMzpiDpaiUons Thepmblc 
was twofold , first, that the forces defending the road to Delhi \i ould 
not be disproportionately weakened and, secondly, that the move- 
ment toward Sialkot could be accomplished without devastating loss 
to enemy action The gamble succeeded to the extent that the Indians 
were able to inflict heavy punishment on Pakistan's armoured 
striking force on two fronts 
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Major fighting occurred along the main line of the Indian advance, 
on a southward axis from the Indian village of Samba, midway 
between Jammu and Pathankot. Heavy tank and infantry battles 
were fought around the Pakistani villages of Phillora and Chawnda, 
south-east of Sialkot. The immediate objective was the Lahore- 
Sialkot railroad, which runs through Chawnda. A second railway 
parallels the Grand Trunk Road some thirty-five miles west of 
Chawnda. The action around Phillora was a tank-to-tank conflict, 
with little air participation, involving India's First Armoured 
Division and elements of Pakistan's newly-formed Sixth Armoured 
Division. Pakistani sources say the Indians opened the Sialkot 
offensive with a four-to-one advantage. After two days of heavy 
armoured attack and counter-attack, Indian forces captured Phillora 
on September 12. Both sides then regrouped, and a third major 
battle was fought between September 14 and 17. On September 15, 
the Indians cut the railroad at Chawnda, but the Pakistanis fought 
back to secure and maintain control over part of the station. At the 
cease-fire, the opposing armies held positions only thirty yards 
apart at some points along the railroad track. 

In the north of the city, where the Indians launched their initial 
two-pronged attack on Sialkot, further heavy tank-infantry battles 
were fought. The Indians reported slow gains towards the heavily- 
fortified city which, at the cease-fire, left them entrenched 4,000 
yards away. They also cut a northern branch of the railway. This 
position, however, meant that Sialkot was only partially encircled, 
and a main railway and road running due westward were apparendy 
unaffected. When the fighting ended, the Indians claimed possession 
of 1S0 square miles of Pakistani territory in this area, most of it 
lying between the border and the principal battle zone of Phillora. 
Pakistan agreed generally with the depth of penetration claimed 
by India. 

In the unvarying Pakistani version of the conflict, numerically 
superior Indian forces were stopped by small but determined 
Pakistani defenders on both the Lahore and Sialkot sectors. The 
people seemed as firmly convinced in 1967 as two years earlier that 
they had won major victories over the Indian giant and had gallantly 
repulsed a concerted attempt to conquer them. Pakistanis of all 
types demonstrated a total rejection of all responsibility for events 
preceding September 1 or, in many instances, September 6. 
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Consequently there was in their account of the hostilities no relation 
between the guerrilla attack on Kashmir and India's Lahore offen- 
sive Instead, they regarded themselves as the victims of 'unpro- 
voked aggression' This is the only version of the conflict known 
by the general public It constitutes the background against 
which Pakistanis generally interpret contemporary relations with 
India 

Another Indian offensive was thwarted at a point between the 
Sialkot and Lahore battle areas when Pakistani sappers succeeded 
in blowing a key bridge across the Ravi river at the village of Dera 
Baba Nanak The attack at this point, say the Indians, was to support 
the Lahore offensive Pakistani sources say it was to have constituted 
a third major prong of the Sialkot campaign 

These land battles constituted the principal and most significant 
operations of the conflict and, because of mutual fears, the outcome 
of the tank engagements was of prime importance Although both 
sides claimed victory, the consensus of informed foreign opinion 
was that the conflict resulted m a draw In terms of equipment, 
military circles in Washington concluded, on the basis of post-war 
information, that Pakistan lost 200 tanks, with another 150 put out 
of action but recoverable India by this assessment, lost between 175 
and 190, with another 200 temporarily out of commission " These 
are admittedly only rough figures, but they indicate that, during the 
fighting, India was deprived of 27 per cent of her tank force of 
1,450, while Pakistan lost 3Z per cent of her i,roo tanks Some 
foreign assessments place Indian losses at the lower figure of 100 
to 125 

The statistics do not reveal the ratio between light and heavy 
tanks in these losses Neither do the figures announced by the 
combatants, India claimed 471 Pakistan tanks destroyed, and 
Pakistan claimed 516 Indian tanks These totals are considered 
artificially high and misleading , the Indians, for example, announced 
the immobilisation of more Pattons than the Pakistani army posses- 
sed Nevertheless, the nature of the fighting indicated that Pakistan 
employed a maximum number of her Pattons and therefore suffered 
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appeared to be confirmed indirectly by the fact that Pakistan did not 
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mount another flank attack to ease the pressure against Sialkot 
during that intensive battle. 

Tactically, the judgment of impartial experts is that the Indians 
demonstrated somewhat greater skill and better strategy in the use 
of armour. The Patton tanks did not prove to be failures, as some 
Indians thought, or less powerful than expected : they were misused. 
The Indian -writer, Dewan Berindranath, made one basic point in 
his book, The War With Pakistan. Attributing his assessment to 
Lieutenant General O. P. Dunn, Commander of I Corps in the 
Sialkot engagement, Berindranath says: it was . . the total de- 
pendence of the enemy on its superior weapons which helped in its 
undoing. Pattons perhaps proved too much of a sophisticated 
organism for an ordinary Pakistani "Sawar" who is as rustic a 
peasant as our own men are. This proves the age old dictum that it 
is not the machine, but the man behind the machine, who has 
always the last say.' 40 

The Pakistanis encountered difficulties with both the complexity 
of their primary weapon and the organisation required to maintain 
it. In the thrust at Khem Karan, for example, the tanks were 
brought from some distance within Pakistan, then sent into the 
offensive without replenishing half-empty petrol tanks. At the battle 
of Assal Uttar, some ran out of fuel and were abandoned intact; 
others became bogged down in the terrain. The Pakistanis stumbled 
into the cane-field ambush in this sector because they neglected the 
fundamental principle of sending forward an adequate scouting 
force. In other areas, tanks were committed in units that were too 
small for strategic purposes or, as in Phillora, too closely grouped for 
effectiveness. The necessary collaboration between infantry and 
armour sometimes broke down. After the war, Ayub reportedly 
retired eleven generals and thirty-nine colonels. 

The Indians, for their part, also encountered battlefield deficien- 
cies which handicapped their offensives and resulted in a less 
effective campaign than many foreign observers believed they could 
have conducted. A general, for instance, was court-marrialled for 
the failure which permitted Pakistani destruction of the Dera Baba 
Nanak bridge. A number of other officers were reportedly relieved 
of their posts, but there has been no official announcement. Yet both 
sides demonstrated moments of tactical efficiency, as in the Pakistani 
withdrawal from Akhnur and the Indian movement of armour 

Z 
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toward Sialkot There was, in general, little to distinguish betncen 
the individual fighting man and the individual junior officer of each 
army, each was brave and long-suffering 

The even score was further indicated, in general terms, by the 
positions held by the two armies at the cease-fire India claimed 
control over 720 square miles of Pakistani territory, including an 
area of 150 square miles of relatively worthless desert in Sind 
around Gadra These figures have been generally accepted Pakistan 
claimed 1,617 square miles of Indian territory, of which 1,200 we 
in the desert of Rajasthan India acknowledged that Pakistan 
dominated 220 square miles of her territory, and Washington 
placed the figure at 310-20 square miles Tactically, the posiuons 
were clearer India held the Un-Poonch bulge and territory around 
Tithwal, as well as positions around Sialkot and a strip of land in 
the Punjab between the brb Canal and the border Pakistan con- 
trolled the territory taken in her Chhamb-Akhnur offensive and, 
farther south, a narrow wedge around Khem Karan 

These dispositions indicated that each side was able to consolidate 
control over terrain taken during the first thrust of offensives 
initiated with a certain amount of tactical surprise Neither army 
had been dislodged from these bridge-heads, possibly because the 
war had shifted quickly to other fronts soon after they were estab- 
lished But Pakistan was unable to drive closer to Akhnur and 
India was unable to complete the encirclement of Sialkot, as each 
undoubtedly attempted and would have done with sufficient power 
Therefore, neither side was capable of fully exploiting a major 
offensive while simultaneously resisting the outflanking attacks of 
the opponent In the Akhnur area and on the Lahore front, this 

\ hi, how ever, there 
not succeed in 

grater penetration jwxuhwJ the Sjallot area, with the heightened 
pressure that this would have produced on Pakistan By the closing 
phases of this campaign, the Pakistanis 'were hurting', m the wrote 
of well-informed sources, and senior officers were frightened The 
Pakistan army was short of supplies, it was running out of ammuni- 
tion and had lost heavily m equipment and trained men and officers, 
particularly junior officers The Indians were expected to taW 
advantage of this situation and press for more decisive gains 
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General Chaudhuri's gamble in sending a powerful armoured force 
toward Sialkot strengthened the belief that the intention was to 
drive as deeply as possible on this front, an area threatening much 
of West Pakistan. 

The exact reasons for India's failure to extract a greater toll are 
unclear. There are indications that the Indians were stopped at 
Sialkot by rugged Pakistani defences which were assembled with 
relative speed. Some observers believe the Indians failed to achieve 
their objectives in this battle area because their offensive began 
twenty-four hours too late — a delay apparently imposed by the 
inadequate organisation of the attacking force — yet at this point the 
Indians were in a far better over-all military position than the 
Pakistanis. There is also evidence that Indian military authorities 
came under increasing control from political leaders who were 
responding to fresh UN appeals for peace. As a result, the army was 
given sufficient time to inflict more attrition upon Pakistani forces 
but not enough to launch a more punishing offensive.* It is possible 
that Pakistan was saved from further devastation by a political 
decision. 

Farther north, in Kashmir, military parity was less certain. The 
large Indian garrison was not appreciably drained by the fighting 
in the Punjab. While required to maintain strong defensive positions 
against guerrillas and the possibility of a flank Pakistani offensive, 
Indian Kashmiri forces appeared capable of exploiting the positions 
gained in their first thrusts across the cfl. In particular, they did 
not use their offensive capability in the Tithwal region for an attack 
on the highly sensitive capital of Azad Kashmir, Muzaffarabad. For 
the second time in nearly twenty years, Indian troops had reached 
within striking distance of Pakistan Kashmir's nerve centre and had 
been restrained, apparently by political decision in New Delhi. A 
combination of factors was probably involved. An attack on Muzaf- 
farabad or deeper into Azad Kashmir would certainly have stimu- 
lated vigorous Pakistani counter-action elsewhere. In certain areas, 
an Indian offensive might have aroused vigorous retaliation from 
Peking, and India would undoubtedly have been further condemned 
for aggression. Nevertheless, the opportunity was present and the 
fact that India failed to take it was clear proof that she was not intent 
on blind aggression against Azad Kashmir, as Pakistan had claimed 
* See pages 366-9 below. 
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for so long These circumstances tended to negate Rawalpindi's 
claim that it had captured Indian orders which called for the 
conquest of all Azad Kashmir 

In general, the air war was limited to objectives in or near the 
battlefield Despite innumerable rumours, civilian areas m the chief 
cities were not bombed, probably because indiscriminate air war 
was feared and consciously avoided by both sides Pakistani students 
caused more damage in one anti-Amencan not in Karachi than all 
the Indian aerial sorties over that principal city 41 Pakistan's feared 
F-104S were used sparingly, and Indians migs apparently did not 
appear, most of them were inoperable Under prevailing battle 
conditions, the Indian-built subsonic fighter plane, the Gnat, 
proved its versatility and effectiveness One of the weapons supplied 
by the United States to Pakistan which had troubled many Indian 
officials, the Sidewinder missile, played a secondary part in the 
conflict Mankekar, presumably giving the Indian air force explana- 
tion, says the missiles were affected by the comparatruly low 
altitudes of between 15,000 and 20,000 feet to which the Gnats 
forced the air-to-air combat The missiles, which find their targets 
by the heat expulsion of jet aircraft, are designed for much higher 
altitudes They were deflected by radiation from the earth ** In 
all, India lost an estimated sixty-five to seventy planes, Pakistan, 
up to twenty Pakistan claimed the destruction of 1 1 5 Indian planes, 
New Delhi claimed seventy-three Pakistani aircraft At sea, the 
war was extremely limited and relatively ineffectual 

The battlefield draw should eventually have convinced both sides 
that many of their principal long-standing fears were erroneous The 
Patton tank did not constitute an irresistible weapon with which 
Pakistan could reach Delhi The tanks were contained by stout 
defences, and a dash to the Indian capital, even if planned, never 
became a realistic possibility Neither the superior manpower of the 
Indian army nor its 'massive' imports of weaponry were deaflw 
or even very discernible The Indians did use some of their us 
arms, when American-equipped mountain divisions entered combat, 
after Pakistan's heavy employment of American equipment made 
the question of foreign weapons irrelevant The supersonic planes, 
which were literally worshipped in the military thinking of both 
sides, were largely neutralised by battlefield conditions and by u» 
mutual vulnerability of crowded cities India gave substantial p;o« 
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that she was not determined to conquer Azad Kashmir and tvss not 
attempting to destroy Pakistan To this extent, a sober reappraisal 
of the conflict provided convincing evidence that for many years 
both countries had been living under fears artificially magnified by 
the deliberate or mistaken manipulation of political leaders. The 
fact that no such conclusions vrere drawn with clarity on the 
subcontinent indicates to some extent that these apprehensions, 
while basic, were not the sole, or perhaps even primary, motivations 
for conflict. This factor, in turn, was a consequential element in the 
psychology of the war and the post-war periods. 

Throughout the fighting, both capitals were dominated by the 
deep and persistent fear that the conflict would set off new waves of 
internal communal troubles, reviving the first civil war. 'Your 
foremost duty at the present moment', the Indian Prime Minister, 
Shastri, told his people on September 3, 'is to do everything pos- 
sible to ensure that peace is not disturbed and that communal 
harmony is maintained. There are no Hindus, no Muslims, no 
Christians, no Sikhs, but only Indians/ This communal danger was 
a potential Trojan Horse which each side feared the other would 
exploit as a drain on its internal strength. Moreover, cornmunalism 
had its own peculiar influence on the conduct of hostilities. The most 
convincing reason for believing that India had no intention of 
capturing or heavily damaging Lahore, for instance, was the fact 
that the Pakistani city contained some of Sikhdom's sacred shrines. 
Their destruction would not only have aroused Pakistani Sikhs but 
might have caused serious repercussions among Indian Sikhs. This 
community provided the Indian army with some of its best fighting 
men and more than 30 per cent of its commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers. In the end, the bitter conflict was waged without 
significant communal disturbances in either country. Some provoca- 
tions occurred and were promptly suppressed, usually without 
publicity. In India, the authenticated story was told that a political 
leader helped to maintain quiet by warning his followers that he 
wanted no communal disorders. 

But India, in particular, suffered until the start of the September 6 
offensive from bitter and sometimes bloody internal quarrels. In 
late July, Shastri was insulted personally during a demonstration at 
Bangalore staged to coincide with the opening of a convention of the 
Ail-India Congress Committee. The issue, which created a certain 
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amount of turmoil, was a rather artificial demand for the annexation 
of Goa to the state of Mysore During August, nvelve major inci- 
dents and many minor ones erupted throughout the country, their 
frequency and violence unaffected by tie start of the guerrilla war 
A particularly violent not broke out on August 9 in the northern 
city of Patna, where students besieged the headquarters of the 
local go\ eminent and set it on fire The disturbances, in which at 
least thirty-five persons were injured, resulted from protests o\er 
food problems, rising prices and over the Rann of Kutch crisis 
This usual catch-all collection consisting of volatile issues was 
assembled for a joint anti-govemment demonstration staged co- 
operatively by communists of both factions, the opposition Revohi 
tionary Socialist Party and some trade unions By mid-August, Indian 
officials had gathered sufficient information to report that communists 
were behind a series of upheavals occurring at the same time in 
West Bengal, Mysore, Hyderabad, Uttar Pradesh, Kerala and 
several other states « A Punjabi leader named Sant Fateh Singh 
threatened on August 8 to go on hunger srnJce to the death unless 
demands for separate political and language status were met This 
was an old complaint and an old tactic, but the government promised 
concessions which were later implemented The 85-year-old Master 
Tara Singh, whose actions had helped trigger the bloodshed in the 
Punjab in 1947, was again a principal figure in this campaign of 
defiance of central authority At one point, the Sikhs massed 
religious fighters to defend their Golden Temple at Amntsar 
Master Tara Singh told the author that the community's demands 
had been pressed with particular vigour at that time because of the 
threat from Pakistan The strategy, he said, was to strike 'while the 
government is m trouble ' over Kashmir and needed the Sikhs, 'we 
control the army ' This separatist threat did not end until early 
September 

In New Delhi, these troubles were viewed, at the least, as 
— « 1— «™ cc Tf . Shastn told the 
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capital regarded the most violent demonstrations as a deliwnte 
attempt by Peking to aid Pakistan by ordering prc-Chmese Indian 
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communists into the streets. It was generally taken for granted that 
communists were involved in all the major disturbances they could 
join, with the pro-Peking faction most active, despite the continued 
imprisonment of many of its principal leaders. The tactic of 
attempting to weaken the government under armed attack through 
internal turmoil was accepted as an integral part of the strategy of 
'national liberation' warfare. 

Yet the war had a profoundly unifying effect on India, as had the 
Chinese attack of 1962, particularly after the start of the Punjab 
offensive. The incidence of anti-government demonstrations ap- 
peared to decline, and manifestations of significant separatism 
disappeared. Ayub, says an Indian writer, 'failed to reckon . . . with 
the peculiar complex that independent India carries with her like a 
branded guilt. A thousand years' history, replete with foreign inva- 
sions and conquests, underscored the scorching moral : that India's 
undoing all along the line was her political disunity, which had 
repeatedly led to her defeat in battle, conquest and political 
humiliation.' 45 There was also the very strong feeling that national 
honour was being re-established. It was strong enough to reach 
South India, which never was in danger of major hostilities; strong 
enough to prompt Dr Radhakrishnan, the Indian President, to tell 
the country on September 11: 'We are proud of our soldiers, our 
airmen, our naval ratings, their achievements and their valour, but 
above all, we are proud of their nobility, which is a great part of the 
gift of India.' The emotions which the conflict aroused, however, 
were fleeting and potentially volatile. They demanded success, would 
not tolerate admitted failure and repudiated concession. The 
popular mood, as well as the latent power of separatists, forced New 
Delhi into a position of rigidity. This posture suited the leaders 
themselves, but it was another factor making retreat over Kashmir 
impossible. This attitude was reflected in the fact that New Delhi 
did not reveal its great tank victory in the battle of Assal Uttar until 
some time later, probably to avoid admitting that Pakistan still held 
a section of Indian territory. 46 

Within West Pakistan, similar deep and powerful emotions swept 
the people and their government. If the Indians believed they were 
defending themselves, so did the Pakistanis, with somewhat more 
visible reason. Yet the conflict was not unifying but divisive, on a 
national level. East Pakistan drew apart, partly because the conflict 
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had exposed its vulnerability to Indian counter-action, partly through 
conviction that Kashmir did not justify this danger Accordingly, 
Rawalpindi was under double pressure to fight for a victory It 
shared New Delhi's need for a face-saving solution that would 
convince the West Pakistanis that they had won, while simultan- 
eously it needed, if possible, a victory of such visible consequence 
that East Pakistan would consider it worth the effort 
This was the broad background for the diplomacy of the war 
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Military hostilities between the armies of 600 million people 
in the sensitive subcontinent instantly became a world problem, and, 
■with rare unanimity, the world sought to impose a quick peace. 
Contrary to Indian belief, the United Nations and leading foreign 
capitals were deeply concerned over the outbreak of guerrilla 
warfare and made immediate attempts to end it. World opinion was 
aroused by the Pakistan attack of September 1 and supported 
strong public demands for peace. Pressures for a truce grew stronger 
after the Indian offensive in the Punjab, and peace efforts from 
several major sources were constant from that time. 

Only three nations opposed this trend with any vigour — the two 
belligerents and Communist China. For all practical purposes, India 
and Pakistan fought in isolation. President Ayub paid tribute to 
Peking's 'moral support' and the diplomatic backing of Indonesia 
and five Middle Eastern nations. Turkey pledged a symbolic 
amount of arms, and Iran promised petroleum. Ayub failed in an 
effort to create an Islamic bloc capable of supplying the military 
material he needed to continue fighting. He made a futile and fore- 
doomed attempt to invoke the cento and seato pacts in Pakistan's 
defence. On the other hand, India had no active supporters and few 
sympathisers. One of the latter, Malaysia, became the target of 
bitter criticism in New Delhi for sponsoring the United Nations 
armistice resolution. 

'It is worth . . . considering why such unusual efforts on a world 
scale have been made to end this conflict', U Thant wrote to 
Shastri and Ayub in mid-September. 'Clearly it is because there is 
almost universal recognition that war between India and Pakistan 
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can lead only to disaster for the two countries themselves and for 
the world at large ,J There were other, lesser reasons The issues 
were uncertain, and the principles as the belligerents saw them were 
obscure There was little acceptance of the Indian contention that 
the conflict was between democracy and dictatorship There was 
less acceptance, among the knowledgeable, of Pakistan's assertion 
that she was fighting for her life against 'aggressive' India The 
tendency, rather, was to regard the war as a great danger imposed 
on the world by two nations which were both wrong The New York 
Times phrased one prevalent American attitude in an editorial on 
September 6 

India refused to permit a plebiscite [in Kashmir] and m the last 
year she made clear that her portion of Kashmir was to be con- 
sidered an integral part of India President Ayub Khan evident!) 
decided that it was a case of accepting defeat or of fighting That 
these were his only choices is doubtful and, m any circumstances, 
to wage war over Kashmir was to risk far more for his own countr) 

and for peace in South Asia than Kashmir was w oxth Tw o wrongs 
never added up to a right The plain fact is that the only 
power taking comfort in the Kashmir conflict is Communist 
China 

In essence, the world as a whole applied to the subcontinent the 
same pressure for peace, regardless of the issues, which India 
frequently and Pakistan on occasion had urged in other conflicts 
remote from their interests Shastn noted this point himself b) 
telling parliament that India had taken the same position on past 
wars There is, he said, nothing wrong 'if we do not get direct 
support from different countries' * But both principals bitterly 
resented this policy when it was turned against them Obsessed by 
the struggle and convinced that their security was at stake, each 
steeply condemned peso? tnertvres m Act; defied &e 
to stop the fighting ' For one reason or another, including our 
own sins of commission and omission,' said the Indian Express, 
do not seem to have many friends abroad Yet, as the last war [1962 
proved, a country is sometimes strongest when it stands alone It 
quickly became apparent that world opinion by itself was in- 
sufficiently powerful to deter the peoples of the two nations from 
continuing the struggle 
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The record of the persistent diplomatic quest for a truce further 
demonstrated that it was not produced and could not have been 
produced by negotiations. India generally was more amenable than 
Pakistan to an early cease-fire, but New Delhi insisted upon restoring 
the status quo ante with no change. India did not waver from the 
consistent position that Kashmir was non-negotiable and that the 
only possible give-and-take in an armistice settlement was withdrawal 
from territory won during the recent fighting. This stand was 
maintained successfully, and the truce became possible when 
Pakistan eventually accepted it, although with a public face-saving 
promise that the United Nations would seek a future 'political' 
settlement. 

Thus the fighting was halted without significant influence from 
the two pressures — world opinion and 'negotiations' — upon which 
India and other non-aligned nations had relied heavily to suppress 
other conflicts. The armistice was imposed through the backstage 
pressure of the big powers, working through the United Nations. 
In this instance, Russia and the United States co-operated, both at 
the UN and in less conspicuous diplomacy. Their interests in 
restoring peace to the subcontinent at that moment coincided. In 
essence, the absence of Soviet opposition permitted the United 
Nations Security Council to function. 

The Soviets, however, played only a negative role throughout the 
decisive period when the warring armies were parted. The main 
pressures were applied by Great Britain and the United States. 
Both nations promptly suspended economic assistance to the two 
belligerents. Washington halted military aid to both sides on 
September 7; London, the next day. The military emb argo, made so 
effective that two freighters bound for Karachi were turned back 
to the United States, primarily affected Pakistan, which was almost 
completely dependent upon American arms. 'The aid that we had 
given to India', the us Secretary of Defence, Robert S. McNamara, 
told Congress, 'was very, very small in relation to its total military 
budget or to the total force and the value of military equipment they 
had available at the start of the conflict with Pakistan. . . .' 3 The 
embargo meant, however, that India would lose replacement parts 
for her British arms, particularly the Centurion tanks. The suspen- 
sion of economic assistance would also force India to use a pro- 
portionately larger share of available assets for arms. These measures 
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served primarily to restrict the weapons the two belligerents could 
expect to use in a matter of weeks or longer, since they cut off 
future deliveries, not available equipment Consequently, the most 
decisive influence undoubtedly was the fact that American authon- 
ties had only permitted Pakistan to stockpile enough supplies of 
such essentials as ammunition and spare parts to hold off the first 
thrust of a possible communist attack, not to wage prolonged war 
with India 

This point has been confirmed indirectly by extremely knowledge- 
able Indian sources They say that Pakistan hoarded as a reserve for 
war ammunition and other supplies provided by the United States 
for normal training This permitted the Pakistanis to fight as long as 
they did but it also meant that their troops were inadequately trained 

From all the evidence, the armistice became possible and the 
major threat of more dangerous war was averted when these factors 
began to restrict mihtary operations, particularly those of Pakistan 
That moment evidently coincided with a number of other significant 
influences Pakistan had lost her chance for a quick or dectsne 
victory, and the war had reached a relative battlefront stalemate 
Thereafter, India's greater size and larger industrial capacity v ould 
assume increasing significance Pakistan's sinking poner had been 
crippled, but not destroyed 4 To continue the struggle under these 
circumstances and with the principal fighting concentrated in 
Pakistan would bring the risk of further heavy losses without 
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which settled none of the issues which had precipitated war hor 
her part, India in a sense had won an initial victory by successfully 
preventing Pakistan from encircling Kashmir or sending armour 
deeply into India But the war of attrition had reached the point 
nCnar Jfcv IVIhi .alsn .had Jto mrsider Jits future losses against 
immediate gain 'I do think', said McNamara, 'that the cessanon 
of our aid, and the pressure we thereby put on India and Pakistan, 
had much to do with terminating the conflict ' 

Under these circumstances, the practical function of diplomacy 
was to provide the atmosphere in which the two fiery adversaries 
could end the fight The United Nations gradually assumed tins 
role, and its intervention permitted the operation of the more 
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influential backstage pressures. The Secretary-General, U Thant, 
had taken the first initiative to produce peace as a humanitarian 
gesture, and he worked assiduously for this purpose; but the UN 
had neither moral nor political force to apply against the combatants. 
In the outpouring of the subcontinent's emotion, the international 
organisation was helpless by itself to do more than provide counsel 
and admonition. Without the Anglo-American pressure, it is doubt- 
ful whether the war could have been stopped at or near the point 
when the armistice was declared, even if some of the belligerent 
leaders had desired it. But without the UN as a medium through 
which to work, it is also doubtful whether the influence of the big 
powers could have been exercised so swiftly or with such relatively 
moderate domestic repercussions in the neighbouring countries. 
The two agencies complemented each other, with the UN providing 
a face-saving escape from a conflict which the leaders of both 
countries had decided to end. 

U Thant initiated efforts to halt the fighting before the Pakistani 
and the Indian people themselves realised they were in conflict. In 
his September 3 report to the Security Council, the Secretary- 
General recounted that General Nimmo had advised him on the 
morning of August 9, 'the situation was deteriorating along the 
CFL'. On the basis of that information, U Thant a few hours later 
summoned the Pakistani representative and asked him to inform 
his government of 'my very serious concern about the situation 
that was developing in Kashmir, involving the crossing of the CFL 
from the Pakistan side by numbers of armed men and their attacks 
on Indian military positions on the Indian side of the Line, and also 
my strong appeal that the CFL be observed.' In the afternoon, U 
Thant told the Indian representative of this demarche and 'asked 
him to convey to his Government my urgent appeal for restraint as 
regards any retaliatory action from their side'. At this time, the 
Indians had learned from their press only fragmentary details of the 
guerrilla attacks. The first comprehensive story was published on 
August 10. Three days later, Shastri in a nation-wide broadcast 
first indicated the severity of the 'thinly disguised armed attack on 
our country organised by Pakistan . . .' The Pakistanis were told 
throughout August that the 'revolt' in Kashmir was succeeding. It 
was not until September 1 that Ayub warned of the 'threat of war 
in Kashmir which is being forced on us by India'. 
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The UN Secretary-General repeated his oral representations 
during subsequent days On the basis of the reaction, he reported 
that he was unable to obtain assurance from Pakistan that the cease- 
fire or the CH. would be respected, but received the oral assurance 
of the Indian representative that Delhi would retaliate withrestramt 
and would respect the cfl, if Pabstan did so U Thant considered, 
and discarded, the idea of publishing a summary of the cfl 
infractions He indicated in his report to the Security Council his 
belief that such a summary would clearly place the blame on 
Pabstan The Secretary-General also abandoned a plan to send 
Dr Ralph J Bunche, Nobel prize winner and Under-Secretary for 
Special Political Affairs, to the subcontinent as a special mediator 
*~ ' 1 ■ ■ i i *- - „ 



a copy of General Nimmo's first reports and were privately urging 
publication on the grounds that they would arouse unfavourable 
world opinion against Pakistan and would restrain her from further 
action The reports also blamed India for violating the cfl, particu- 
larly in the reconquest of the Kargil outposts 

The Secretary-General publicly called for peace in a communica- 
tion to the leaders of the warring nations on September r The 
appeal, which was also circulated to the Security Councd, was 
prompted, U Thant said, by 'alarming reports indicating a steady 
escalation of the fighting in the air and on the ground, lmolving 
regular army forces on both sides' Pabstan had launched tic 
attack with a whole battalion on August 14 m the Chhamb area, 
India had captured Kargil, the Tithwa! area and the Un-Poonch 
bulge, then Pabstan had opened the September 1 tank attack at 
Chhamb, and India had initiated the air war This sequence of 
events had attracted increasing world interest and concern, and the 
Secrelary-GeneraYs appeal strmu'ialeo. presents 5ra tars, "Airh- 
had already been growing One of the first responses disappointed 
both India and Pakistan The mo leaders on whom each had 
depended to swing the Afro-Asian world to its side of the con- 
troversy, Presidents Nasser of the IMR and Tito of Yugoslavia, met 
in Belgrade and promptly adopted a neutral position They called on 
September 3 for a cease-fire and offered their good offices, a 
proposal soon repeated by other capitals Efforts by the Bntisn 
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Commonwealth to separate its two warring members had failed 
already. The issue was then passed to the United Nations. 

The six elected members of the Security Council co-sponsored a 
resolution on September 4, requesting a cessation of hostilities and 
re-establishment of the 1949 cfl. The Council, in adopting it 
unanimously, requested the Secretary-General to report back 
within three days on the implementation. Two days later, after the 
Indian attack in the Punjab, a second stronger resolution was again 
passed unanimously. It specifically called for a withdrawal of 'all 
armed personnel back to the positions held by them before 5 
August 1965'. The resolution also gave the Secretary-General 
broad authority to 'exert every possible effort' to make the two UN 
resolutions effective. The atmosphere of crisis during these tense 
sessions in New York was emphasised by the fact that Russia and 
the United States voted together, for the first time since the UN was 
formed, on a question involving war and peace in a major area of the 
world. The atmosphere was further enhanced by the delegates' 
words of concern and by the fact that the Secretary-General broke 
precedent to deliver his report in person to the Security Council. 
'There can be little doubt', said U Thant, 'that the Kashmir 
problem has again become acute and is now dangerously serious. 
Implicit in it, in my view, is a potential threat to peace not only 
between India and Pakistan, but to the broader peace.' 

The belligerents, however, demonstrated fully at this time that 
they were in no mood for peace, regardless of the consequences. 
They also demonstrated that their attitude towards the revitalised 
Kashmir question was completely unchanged from the long un- 
yielding past. During the initial UN debate, when the conflict was 
temporarily going against them, the Indians sought to shore up the 
position of Indian Kashmir. Gopalswami Parthasarathi, the perma- 
nent Indian delepte, made it clear that India was inflexible on the 
political status of Kashmir. He said the issue had remained alive 
' because the Council has refused to face the fact of aggression by 
Pakistan', and unsuccessfully attempted to have Pakistan identified 
as the aggressor in the fighting then under way. Shastri laid down 
two primary conditions for a truce in a message, replying to the 
September 1 peace appeal, which was received by U Thant less 
than three hours before the opening of the Council meeting. The 
Indian leader outlined these 'essential' pre-conditions for a truce: 
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(1) acceptable guarantees from Pakistan that all infiltrators and 
military personnel would be withdrawn from Indian Kashmir and 

(2) acceptable guarantees that no further attack will be made 'We 
cannot be expected to wait for Pakistan to violate the cease- 
lire lme and attack us at will', Shastri wrote 'And we cannot go 
from one cease-fire to another without our being satisfied that 
Pakistan will not repeat its acts of violation and aggression m the 
future '* 

Pakistan officially ignored the first Council resolution and neglec- 
ted to provide sufficient instructions to her permanent UN 
representative for a formal policy statement The representative, 
Ambassador Amjad Ah, spoke only long enough to deny as 'deliberate 
fiction' every point of Patthasarathi's detailed indictment of Pahs- 
tan for planning, controlling and instigating the guerrilla war 
President Ayub clearly outlined his government's position, however, 
in a telegram of September 5 and a letter of September 8 to U Thant 
He repeated his government's official contention that 'the people 
of Kashmir, finding all avenues of peaceful realization of the right of 
self-determination barred to them, have taken to arms against Indian 
tyranny Who can blame them* The freedom fighters who have 
challenged the might of the Indian Army are not raiders but sons 
of the soil of Jammu and Kashmir, ready to make the supreme 
sacrifice for their cause ' On September l, the 'Azad Kashmir 
forces backed by the Pakistan Army were forced, in the exercise 
of the inherent right of self-defence, to cross the Cease-Fire Line in 
the Bhimbar sector for the first time since the Cease-Fire Agreement 
was reached seventeen years ago, and after repeated Indian armed 
attacks and occupation of Azad Kashmir territories by the Indian 
Army ' This situation was influenced, Ayub suggested, by the fact 
that ' The Security Council, faced with India's bad faith, intransig- 
ence and growing power, chose practically to wash its hands of the 
responsibility for a peaceful and honourable settlement ' The litest 
two CouncU resolutions were unsatisfactory because they lacked 
'any assurances that you [U ThanfJ and the Security Council mil 
strive to implement' the UN resolutions of 1948 and 1949 ™hng lor 
a plebiscite in Kashmir e , . 

The internal emotionalism of the warring countries made public 
intransigence by government leaders obligatory at that moment 
Even so, there was little room for bargaining between the positions 
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initially adopted by the two governments, because, in essence, they 
represented the minimum goals for which their people believed they 
were fighting. For Pakistan, the war had been so well symbolised 
as a campaign for the 'liberation' of Kashmir that it was notable 
Ayub did not emphasise the need for any guarantees against Indian 
'aggression' on Pakistan proper. The Indians were convinced that 
they were defending themselves against direct, if originally camou- 
flaged, attack from Pakistan, and they considered the demand for 
guarantees against a repetition to be reasonable. 'What is at stake in 
the present conflict', Shastri told his people on September 3, 'is a 
point of principle. Has any country the right to send its armed 
personnel to another with the vowed object of overthrowing a 
democratically-elected Government ? ' The answer is obvious. But 
Pakistan had placed its national reputation at stake in denying any 
role in the Kashmiri 'revolt'. It could not now admit responsibiUty 
nor offer guarantees against a future 'revolt', in order to obtain a 
cease-fire. New Delhi knew this and, in advancing the demand, 
seemed to expect its abrupt rejection. This factor tended to confirm 
the general impression within India that the Indian leaders were as 
anxious as those of Pakistan to continue fighting until a more 
clear-cut decision had been reached. 

In world opinion, however, the nature of the war had been 
changed drastically by India's invasion of West Pakistan on Sep- 
tember 6. Until that point, the struggle had involved a single, 
remote state. Warfare had been localised, camouflaged and rela- 
tively small-scale. It could be ignored, except by the specialists. 
But the Indian attack had enlarged the scope of battle and had 
turned the conflict from localised action into a nation-to-nation 
struggle which could not be ignored. Although the operation was 
defensible militarily and was regarded by the Indians as the logical 
response to aggression, it was generally viewed abroad as a totally 
new war. A number of concepts which had become part of the 
carefully inculcated diplomatic environment were swiftly invoked. 
They included the sanctity of international borders and the favourite 
Afro-Asian theme that a large nation is always wrong when it fights 
a smaller country. The Indians soon discovered also that, in the 
headline atmosphere of world reaction, the larger or latest 'wrong' 
tends to obscure or eliminate the smaller or original wrong. These 
factors were responsible for much of the criticism directed against 
2A 
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New Delhi criticism the Indians believed to be predominant!) or 
completely one-sided They made it virtually impossible for an> 
statesmen openly to support India, particularly after September 6 
For the remainder of the conflict, the Indians believed they were 
fighting alone, and they reacted with bitterness and asperity Yet 
the reality of the situation was that, while public diplomacy was 
adverse to India, she \ias being aided by private diplomacy, for the 
arms embargo, which primarily affected Pakistan, was then estab- 
lished 

Peking shouldered its way into this situation On September 8, 
when the Pakistani armoured counter-offensive was beginning in 
the Punjab, the Chinese communists made the first of a series of 
border threats against India The Chinese sent a formal note to 
India accusing her of violating the Sikkim border on several occasions 
during July and August, demanding a halt to further 'provocations' 
and warning that 'India must bear the responsibility for all conse 
quences arising therefrom* The Chinese had established the 
foundation for this intervention by charging the previous daj that 
India's 'naked aggression' into the Punjab 'constituted a gra\e 
threat to peace in this part of Asia' The statement contended that 
India had continued to intrude on Chinese territory since 1962 and 
that 'Indian aggression against any one of its neighbors concerns 
all of its neighbors' 7 These were strong statements which we 
taken seriously, in the atmosphere of the moment Pakistani diplo- 
mats previously had spread the word that they expected direct 
Chinese assistance in the form of diversionary action 8 The threat 
to Sikkim particularly concerned New Delhi A full Indian division 
was said to be maintained in this Indian protectorate, where the 
Chumbi Valley provided one of the most vulnerable gateways to 
eastern India from the north 

Trom the beginning of the conflict, Indian authorities had sought 
strong snd pre&xiWy pubhc Soviet support, particular]/ as an 
antidote to Peking As in 1962, they failed to receive unequivocal 
backing at a time when New Delhi felt this was most necessary 
Moscow, instead, quickly adopted a policy of neutrality towards the 
Indo-Pakistan struggle An Indian government spokesman later 
told the press that Soviet officials had advised the government they 
would remain neutral Nevertheless, this position served to benefit 
Pakistan, m the context of Russia's presumed strong support tor 
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India on Kashmir, and was adopted, as the Indians themselves 
realised, to facilitate future good relations with Rawalpindi. The 
deep disappointment over this posture, felt in some Indian govern- 
ment circles, was not allowed to appear publicly. The Indian press 
generally gave the impression that Soviet support for India on the 
Kashmir issue was strong and unchanged. 

The Soviet Communist Party newspaper, Pravda, called for a 
quick settlement of the conflict in the first Russian response on 
August 24. At the same time Premier Kosygin, in an unpublished 
letter to Shastri, was reported to have advised India to avoid any 
actions that would lead to major conflict with Pakistan. 'Observers 
[in New Delhi] consider the Soviet reluctance to blame Pakistan 
publicly for the present situation in Kashmir', said an Indian news 
agency on August 25, 'as stemming out of her desire to continue her 
efforts to improve her relations with Pakistan and to wean her away 
from Chinese influence.' 9 The same effort was continued at the 
initial UN Security Council meeting on the war. The Soviet delegate, 
Platon Morozov, said that Russia was maintaining 'traditional 
friendship' with India and added: 'The strengthening of bonds 
between the Soviet Union and Pakistan is part of the general policy 
of the Soviet State towards the securing of peace in Asia and 
throughout the world.' 10 

After the Indian attack in the Punjab, the Soviet news agency, 
Tass, reflecting official policy, urged the two nations to halt the 
conflict and offered the good offices of Russia. The agency on 
September 7 called on the leaders of the subcontinent to ' display 
realism, restraint and understanding of the grave consequence of the 
development of an armed conflict'. Whereas Morozov had blamed 
the outbreak of fighting in Kashmir on 'imperialists', the official 
Soviet attitude now was that unidentified 'outside forces' were 
responsible for the expanded hostilities. The Soviets again carefully 
avoided taking sides and within Russia news of the conflict was 
reserved and confined to official statements. The hostilities were 
causing serious concern in Russia, Tass added, especially because 
the battle area was adjacent to Soviet frontiers. 'The armed Kashmir 
conflict cannot benefit either side. Present developments in that 
region play only into the hands of those outside forces that seek to 
disunite and to set at loggerheads those states that have cast off 
their colonial yoke.' 11 
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The Soviets had made two additional appeals for a cease-fire by 
September ir, the second of these during an unusual press con- 
ference which, the New York Ttmes remarked, 'indicated that the 
purpose was to publicize their efforts as an antidote to Communist 
China' At that time, Moscow released the text of letters sent the 
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employed earlier to condemn Peking involvement in affairs on the 
subcontinent Continued Indo-Pakistan hostilities, the letters said, 
'can only be welcomed by those outside forces which are trying to 
divide and oppose to one another states freed from the colonial 
yoke and which are interested in weakening the unity of the Afro- 
Asian Countries ' I2 The significance attached to this particular 
phraseology emphasised that one of Moscow's primary concerns 
was to block further Chinese inroads into Pakistan under the guise 
of war Ideologically, the Soviets were seeking to defend their 
strategy of maintaining the Afro-Asian nations as friendly neutrals, 
against Peking's charges that the 'bourgeois* leaders of these 
nations could not be trusted and should be opposed The official 
Chinese news agency, Hsmhua, had asserted the previous night that 
'it is universal knowledge that the Soviet leaders have alwajs 
supported the Indian expansionist stand in Kashmir ' It referred to 
Khrushchev's 1955 statement that Kashmir vtas 'an integral part' 
of India 

Moscow, in fact, had moved far from Khrushchev's position on 
Kashmir Now, with war providing the climactic test of Soviet 
support, Moscow's studied neutrality amounted to severe reversal 
for the Indians It w as made worse, for those aware of the situation, 
by the fact that the Soviets n ere using the war to approach Pakistan, 
the enemy Yet the shift was accepted without public complaint by 
knowledgeable Indians who at the same time were prompted by 
their trials bitterly to criticise the United States and to attack Great 
Britain so strongly that demands for withdrawal from the Common- 
wealth were made in parliament This silence was only partially due 
to the tendency of articulate left-wingers to ignore the possibihty 
that Russia would threaten India and to conclude, therefore, that 
none of her policies is dangerous , . 

Moscow had followed a careful strategic line to make sure that 
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Indian government did not react adversely to the Soviet overtures 
towards Pakistan, While calling publicly for peace and avoiding 
use of the veto at the United Nations, Moscow had refused to join 
the embargo which actually brought peace to the subcontinent. No 
effort was made to interrupt the flow of Soviet economic assistance 
or to restrict arms aid to India. Work proceeded on the MIG 
factory, the military pipeline continued in operation, and the 
machinery was in place to expand arms assistance. Moreover, an 
Indian military mission was in Moscow during the early part of the 
conflict, negotiating for a Soviet submarine, destroyers and coastal 
naval craft and, possibly, other weapons. The Soviets did not permit 
news of the progress of these negotiations to be published during 
the fighting, and thereby deprived India of an anti-Pakistan psycho- 
logical weapon. From this mission, however, came the promise of 
four submarines and hints of greater Soviet military assistance, 
including armour, in the future. 13 

As a consequence, Russia expanded her military position in 
India, even though Soviet weapons do not appear to have been 
involved in the fighting. Faced by the Anglo-American embargo and 
the threat of Red China, New Delhi was more dependent than ever 
upon Moscow. If Peking struck, top Indian officials expected Mos- 
cow to provide arms and support to defend India's independence. 
If the war with Pakistan dragged on, it was possible the Indians 
might have to seek more Soviet weapons. In any case, the Indo- 
Soviet rapprochement gave New Delhi a potential arms source, in 
defiance of the Western embargo, which was of far more consequence 
than any supplies Pakistan could expect from Peking or from Islamic 
nations. From past experience, however, Indian authorities knew 
this position could be maintained only through the utmost discretion 
and the complete elimination of all Soviet criticism. 

Meanwhile U Thant, in pursuing the Security Council resolution 
of September 6, had undertaken a personal peace mission to the 
subcontinent. He arrived in Rawalpindi on September 9 and reached 
New Delhi three days later. During his visits he conducted intense and 
sustained peace negotiations through personal conversations and 
correspondence. The public mood in both countries was strongly 
opposed to concession and emotionally aroused for further war. 
It was also evident that the leaders of both sides were split on 
the advisability of continuing the struggle or of accepting UN 
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peacemaking efforts In this situation, U Thant directed his efforts 
toward obtaining an immediate and unconditional cease-fire, leavmj 
further questions for future action 

On the day of his arrival m Pakistan, the government admitted 
for the first time that its forces had crossed into Indian termor) 
This announcement was coupled with claims of heavj successes in 
the counter-offensive on the Lahore front Two days later, tie 
Pakistan government announced these conditions for a cease-fire 
(i) the complete withdrawal of all Indian and Pakistani forces from 
Kashmir, (2) establishment of a United Nations force, drawn from 
the Afro-Asian nations, to maintain security m the state, pending a 
plebiscite , (3) a plebiscite to be held within three months A Foreign 
Office spokesman said Chinese forces in Kashmir would not It 
expected to withdraw, but Indian troops facing the Chinese m 
Ladakh would have to pull out Pakistan, he added, found the 
Chinese claims to Ladakh just and therefore there was no need for 
a change in Chinese dispositions These terms were obviously 
excessive and it was no surprise when Shastn told Parliament on 
September 16 that 'Not one of these conditions is acceptable to 
India* The Prime Minister had specifically given his answer to the 
general question of a Kashmiri plebiscite by telling the nation on 
September 3 that Pakistan 'talks glibly of a plebiscite in Kashmir, 
while it is not prepared to have a free election m its own country 
How w ould Pakistan like a plebiscite in the Pakhtoon area to find out 
whether it wishes to remain a part of Pakistan i How would Pakistan 
like a plebiscite in East Bengal to find out whether the people of 
East Bengal want to be ruled from Rawalpindi 

Pakistan could win nothing from the war, however, unless she 
could attach the strongest possible political qualifications to a cease- 
fire The Foreign Minister, Bhutto, is said to have told U Thant 
that Pakistan was extremely disappointed by the fact that all the 
UN efforts to restore peace had started from the premise that the 
1949 cfl should be re-established If the line could not be changed 
to Pakistan's advantage, its minimum terms, it would appear, 
required a clear guarantee of future political readjustments in the 
status of Kashmir as the price of a truce On the other hand, India « 
advantage by in the fact that its minimum requuement was an 
unconditional, non-political cease-fire which restored the stilus jw 
ante U Thant, seeking such an immediate solution, found tne 
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Indians more amenable than the Pakistanis, who temporarily clung 
to their demands. 

Nevertheless, Indian military circles strongly opposed acceptance 
of a premature cease-fire, because they wanted to cripple Pakistani 
armour sufficiently to reduce the possibility of another major attack 
in the immediate future. The usually well-informed American 
correspondent, Selig S. Harrison, reported that the Indian cabinet 
was divided over the timing of a truce during U Thant's visit. 
General Chaudhuri reputedly urged the cabinet, on September 13, 
to avoid a cessation of hostilities at that point. The army, he said, 
was on the verge of a decisive victory in the Punjab and should be 
allowed to inflict the maximum damage on Pakistani power. He was 
supported strongly by the Defence Minister, Chavan. In this 
account, Shastri held out for acceptance of the u\" resolution of 
September 6. The Prime Minister, who had proved to be a political 
leader of considerable force, was supported by the Finance Minister, 
T. T. Krishnamachari and the Food Minister, C. Subramaniam. 
Both were deeply concerned over the effect of hostilities on India's 
economy. During cabinet debates, the argument was advanced that 
Pakistan would probably reject a cease-fire at that rime and India, 
by accepting one, would have the chance to stigmatise her adversary 
in world opinion for continuing the war. On this basis, the army 
accepted Shastri's position. 15 This version of the prevailing cross- 
winds appeared to be confirmed by developments. 

U Thant, in New Delhi, sounded out Indian leaders on the basis 
of his talks with those in Pakistan, then quickly initiated corres- 
pondence with Shastri and Ayub seeking a prompt cease-fire. He 
wrote to both leaders on September 12, urging a suspension of 
fighting at 6.30 p.m. (New Delhi time) on September 14. He re- 
quested a reply by 7.30 a.m., September 14, at the latest. At 5 p.m. 
the previous day, however, India requested an extension of time, 
lending credence to the reported intensity of the cabinet discussions. 
This was accepted, and the Secretary-General notified both capitals 
that the proposed cease-fire was postponed to 6.30 p.m., September 
15. After the Indian cabinet meeting, in which, Shastri later told 
parliament, 'we went into the pros and cons of the cease-fire in some 
detail', the Indian Prime Minister expressed willingness for a truce. 
' In deference to the wishes of the Security Council and to the appeals 
which we have received from many friendly countries, we accept 
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your proposal fot an immediate cease-fire', he told V Thant in a 
letter of September 14 'We would, therefore, be prepared to ordtr 
a cease-fire effective from 6 30 am, Indian standard time, on 
Thursday 16 September 1965, provided you confirm tome byoam. 
tomorrow that Pakistan is also agreeable to do so ' 

Shastn then pointed out, however, that such a truce would apply 
only to uniformed soldiers, he went on 

The problem of thousands of armed infiltrators who have crossed 
over into our State of Jammu and Kashmir, from the Pakistan 
side, will, I am afraid, continue to remain on our hands Armed 
as they are with dangerous weapons of destruction such as 
machine-guns and hand-grenades, they do even now, as I write 
this letter, make sudden depredations in an effort to damage vital 
installations and other property and harass the people of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir Let me make it perfectly clear, Mr 
Secretary-General, that when, consequent upon the cease-lire 
becoming effective, further detaiLs are considered, we shall not 
agree to any disposition which will leave the door open for further 
infiltrators or prevent us from dealing with the victims of aggres- 
sion, or the chances of peace will fade out 

Apparently, U Thant considered the Indian Prime Ministers 
comments as qualifications to his request for 'a cease-fire without 
condition' He told the two leaders in a letter of September 14 that, 
despite their 'positive attitude' towards his suggestion, 'both 
governments have added to their replies condiuons and qualifies 
Hons upon which I have no right under the Security Council 
resolution to give undertakings ' Shastn replied the nest day 
that he understood the Secretary-General 'cannot give any unfa 
takings and m fact I did not ask you for any I reaffirm my 
willingness, as communicated yesterday, to order a simple cease lire 
and cessation of hostilities as proposed by 3 ou, as soon as you are 
able to confirm to me that the Government of Pakistan has agree" 
to do so as well ' 

If the Indian leaders expected Pakistan to reject a cease-fire at 
that time and permit New Delhi to continue fighting without losing 
face, they were not disappointed Ayub replied on September 13 » 
U Thant's original letter that Pakistan agreed to a cease-fire m 
principle but that 'if the conflict is to be resolved and tins 
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subcontinent spared the horror of an even wider war, the Cease- 
Fire must be accompanied by action which would resolve the real 
cause of this conflict.' He then reiterated Pakistan's three-point 
demand to demilitarise Kashmir and hold a plebiscite. 16 

The Secretary-General had accepted Shastri's proposal for an 
armistice at 6.30 a.m., September 16, and had forwarded it to 
Pakistan. He delayed his departure from New Delhi, awaiting a 
reply. Shastri informed Parliament that U Thant had told him 'that 
if by the evening of September 15, 1965, Pakistan did not give a 
reply agreeing to a cease-fire, we should take it that an agreement on 
this question has not been possible. Since no such acceptance was 
received by the stipulated time, an announcement was made that our 
defence forces would have to continue the operations with unabated 
vigour.' Ayub's answer to U Thant reached New York in the late 
morning of September 16, several hours after expiration of the 
proposed truce deadline. In it, the Pakistani President said a 
cease-fire could be 'meaningful' only if followed by steps 'to evolve 
an effective machinery and procedure that would lead to a final 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute'. 

During these diplomatic exchanges, the climactic tank battle 
raged around the village of Phillora on the Sialkot front. The Indians 
had captured the village on September 12, the day of U Thant's 
arrival. They regrouped during the first round of diplomacy and 
attacked again on the morning of September 14. During the three- 
day battle which followed, Indian sources claimed to have destroyed 
as many as 240 Pakistani tanks. On their part, the Pakistanis fought 
bitterly for control of the railway line leading northward to Sialkot, 
and when it was cut on September 15 followed with heavy counter- 
attacks to regain the lost position. During the last phase of this 
battle, Indian officers reported that Pakistani armour made such 
massive frontal attacks, in an attempted breakthrough, that they 
became vulnerable to counter-fire by grouping themselves too 
closely together. The intensity of the fighting gave evidence of the 
Indian intention, on this front, of inflicting maximum punishment 
before hostilities ended. Pakistani military sources confirm the 
intensity of the fighting and say maximum power was necessary to 
defend their country. 

Ayub had confused the diplomatic situation by calling for direct 
American peace efforts during a press conference on September 15. 
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included a plebiscite on Kashmir During the news conference he 
softened his position on this point somewhat by saying that'tlie 
proposed three months' deadline for such a vote was negotiable 
Indian opposition to the consideration of a plebiscite had been re 
emphasised repeatedly and was, of course, well known to Ayub 
Shastn told parliament on September 16 that the Indian leaden 
m their talks with U Thant, 'made it clear that we were fuff) 
determined to maintain the sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
India of which the State of Jammu and Kashmir was an integral 
part From this resolve we could never be deflected, no matter what 
the pressure or the threat These were not conditions attached to 
our acceptance of the cease-fire, but were meant to be a clear and 
unequivocal reiteration of our stand m regard to these matters ' 

Consequently, Ayub's gesture was interpreted at the time as an 
effort to enlist American support for a settlement favourable to 
Pakistan The air on the subcontinent had been agitated by a remarl. 
attributed to the us Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, that a Kashmir 
plebiscite should be part of an over-all settlement of the war 
Bhutto, Pakistan's Foreign Minister, had praised the statement. But 
the supposed remark, which strongly aroused the Indians, had been 
reported incorrectly 'Rusk did not actually say that, however, 1 the 
Washington Post reported on September 16 'After he testified at a 
closed session of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee Monday 
(September 13) a reporter asked him, "What is the United States' 
view of Pakistan's demand for a UN-supervised plebiscite w 
Kashmir'" Rusk replied, "We have expressed our views on that 
subject over the years That is part of a general problem of a 
political solution of outstanding issues between India and Pakistan 
We believe that these matters should be taken up and itatfotd by 
peaceful means We do not think they should be resohed by 
force "* 

Although it was possible Ayub was encouraged by news reports 
of Rusk's misquoted statement, it appears in retrospect that t« 
Pakistani president had another motive, if his remarks to the press 
were pre-planned It is likely he was manoeuvring for a fresti, 
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face-saving way of accepting a cease-fire. With the major offensive 
around Phillora and Chawnda under way and his arms reserves 
receding, Ayub may have decided that he would need peace shortly 
after the tank battle ended, regardless of how it turned out. Under 
the circumstances, it would be preferable to back down before public 
American pressure on both adversaries than to accept previously 
rejected UK terms. Military sources in Rawalpindi predicted at this 
time that both sides would soon exhaust their military resources at 
the rate of battle then in progress. 17 Notably, U Thant suggested on 
his return to New York on September 17 that the remaining problem 
was to find a way for Pakistan to quit gracefully. He decried news 
reports that his mission had failed and said both governments 
wanted to stop fighting. With Shastri's acceptance of unconditional 
cease-fire, the truce now depended upon Ayub. In these circum- 
stances, Washington publicly threw its support behind UN peace 
efforts, but kept open avenues of approach to Pakistan. American 
authorities considered a settlement of the Indo-Pakistani conflict as 
a vital interest, but strengthening the United Nations was vital too. 

Peking intervened again at this point. In a note delivered to the 
Indian charge d'affaires at 1 a.m., September 17, Peking time, the 
Chinese accused India of maintaining fifty-six military installations 
on the Tibetan side of the Sikkim-Tibetan border. The Chinese 
demanded that 'the Indian government dismantle all its military 
works for aggression on the Chinese side of the China-Sikkim 
boundary or the boundary itself within three days . . .' otherwise, the 
' Indian government must bear full responsibility for all the grave 
consequences arising therefrom'. 18 The Chinese note further 
accused India of more than 300 incursions into Chinese territory in 
this area, by ground or air, in recent years. It said thirteen separate 
representations to the Indian government had been ignored. Finally, 
the Chinese demanded the return of four Tibetans, Soo sheep and 
fifty-nine yaks allegedly abducted from Tibet. 

In reply, India said she was satisfied that strict instructions against 
border transgressions had been fully observed by the Indian army. 
'As regards China's stand on Kashmirand on the present unfortunate 
conflict between India and Pakistan,' the Indian note continued, 
'it is nothing but interference on the part of China calculated to 
prolong and to enlarge the conflict.' Shastri further told parlia- 
ment that a number of Indian defence structures, built on the Sikkim 
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side of the border in September 1962, had been abandoned tbe 
following November He said India would accept joint inspection ol 
the border facilities, a procedure which the Peking note claimed 
New Delhi had rejected four times previously, and which the 
Chinese themselves rejected on this occasion 

'I know', said Shastri, 'that the House would feel concerned 
about the intentions of the Chinese Government' The Peking note 
coincided with reports of ominous Chinese troop concentrations m 
Sikkim and in the Ladakh area * We do hope that China would not 
take advantage of the present situation and attack India the Prime 
Minister continued 'The House may rest assured that we are fully 
vigilant and that if we are attacked, we shall fight for our freedom 
with grim determination The might of China mil not deter us from 
defending our territorial integrity' 1 * 

In New Delhi and m Washington, the possibility of a large overt 
Chinese attack, an the 1962 pattern, was discounted, but diplomats 
and military officials were concerned over possible diversionary 
action The Chinese, it was believed, were anxious to prolong the 
subcontinent's war and to obtain the maximum gains for themsehes 
at minimum risk Shastri is reported to have told Chester Bowles, 
the us Ambassador in New Delhi that, for these reasons, the 
Indians expected limited military hostilities on the Indo-Chmess 
borders Indian military officials went further In private conversa- 
tions with American officials, they said a Chinese attack in division 
strength would necessitate prompt intervention by us combat 
aircraft ao 

Washington's policy was to give Peking clear warning that it 
could not attack bleeding India without risking American retaliation, 
but simultaneously to conserve the common front with Russia on 
Asian peace as fully as possible Soviet willingness to co-operate in 
United Nations efforts to end the Indo-Pakistan conflict had en- 
couraged some hope that Moscow would participate more fully m 
efforts to reduce Asian tensions that served primarily to advance the 
interests of Chinese Communists For that reason, unilateral US 
response to Peking's threat against India was deliberately sub- 
ordinated, and Washington operated primarily through the United 
Nations The strongest American warning to Peking was made 
secretly, before the Chinese publicly menaced Sikbm Uirea 
contacts between Washington and Peking have long been maintainea 
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through periodic ambassadorial meetings in Warsaw. On September 
14, at one of these brief sessions, the American Ambassador, John 
M. Cabot, told the Chinese representative bluntly to stay out of the 
Indo-Pakistan conflict; otherwise, he implied that the United States 
and other UN nations would retaliate against China. This private 
word reinforced Secretary Rusk's public admonition the previous 
day that Peking was dangerously meddling in the conflict. 21 There 
is little doubt that the message was clear to Chinese officials. 

The United Nations Security Council, meanwhile, had under- 
taken the long, tense and exacting backstage diplomacy necessary to 
formulate a new resolution for peace on the subcontinent. Delegates 
began their work upon U Thant's return to New York, holding 
public sessions and sometimes more important private negotiations. 
In the newly-inflamed circumstances, the Council sought a means of 
dissuading China while also attempting to devise a solution for the 
Indo-Pakistan conflict that would give Pakistan a face-saving escape 
and would be enforceable. Many points of dispute developed in 
private and in public as a consensus was sought on an acceptable 
new resolution. France and Russia objected to a marked increase 
in the UN supervisory power to oversee the proposed withdrawal of 
the contending forces. Jordan, rising to Pakistan's support, insisted 
upon inclusion of a mandator}- plebiscite. Malaysia contended that 
the resolution should appeal to Pakistan to end the fighting, since 
the Indians had already agreed. In one of the most controversial 
proposals, U Thant suggested on September 16 that the Council 
could invoke Chapter VII of the UN charter permitting the Council 
to use military and economic force, if necessary, to insure an end of 
the fighting. — These powers have been used only once, to end the 
Arab-Israeli conflict in 1948, and the Council rejected U Thant's 
suggestion. In making it, the Secretary-General indicated belief 
that extraordinary pressure was necessary to wring compliance from 
Pakistan. There was no indication that he doubted Shastri's 
willingness to implement the previous Indian acceptance of a 
cease-fire. 

The Security Council adopted a third resolution unanimously, 
with Jordan abstaining, on September 20. This time, the Council 
demanded a cease-fire on the morning of September 22 and a 
subsequent withdrawal of all armed personnel to the positions of 
August 5. After this was done, the Council promised to consider 
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'what steps could be taken to assist towards a settlement o: 
political problem underlying the present conflict' In view o 
UN record of failure on a political solution for Kashmir, this p 
sion was generally regarded as a concession to the sensibilm 
Pakistan and her supporters The Council more specifically pj 
major emphasis again upon a bilateral solution of the subcontm 
problems by urging the two governments to use all peaceful ir 
of settling them U Thant, on September 15, had proposed a sui 



first mentioned as the rendezvous The most unusual aspect 0 
UN resolution was an unprecedented warning to Peking The C 
cil, it siid, 'calls on all States to refrain from any action « 
might aggravate the situation m the area ' 

India accepted the cease-fire and the demand for withdraw 
next day, but made it clear that she did not accept proposal 
reconsider a political settlement On subsequent days, speaker i 
speaker emphasised in the Indian parliament that they suppc 
only a cessation of fighting and warned against a precipitate v 
drawal Shastn reiterated that Kashmir is 'an integral part of It 
a constituent unit of the Federal Union of India 1 and 1 t 
is hardly any case for the exercise of self-determination ag: 
because the Kashmiris had joined India through three gei 
elections The Indian leader is reported to have had troubl 
winning support for the general principle of withdrawal, fa 
strong opposition from some members of his own party as we 
nationalist groups For some time, he hinted that India wi 
continue to hold such positions as the Hap Pir Pass which * 
generally considered essential to its security 83 

In Pakistan, riots against the resolution erupted m Kara 
where a mob of thousands set fire to the US Information Ser 
library, and in Lahore, where students stoned the us consul 
The official government response remained in doubt for ho 
Bhutto hastily departed for New York and appeared in the c 
morning of September 22 before the haggard members of^ 
Security Council, who had been m almost continual session 
Foreign Minister launched into an impassioned speech, ther 
the precise moment when the original UN deadline expired, 3 a 
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New York rime, he drew out a telegram from Ayub reporting that a 
cease-fire had been ordered, in the 'interest of intemationai peace', 
even though the Council's resolution was 'unsatisfactory'. Before 
then, Bhutto had detailed Pakistan's grievances, while the delegates 
fidgeted, and had threatened, 'We will wage a war for i,cco years 
— ' After announcing acceptance of the truce, Bhutto said Pakistan 
would withdraw from the intemationai organisation if the Security 
Council failed in its 'last chance' to 'put its full force, full moral 
responsibility and foil weight behind an equitable and honourable 
settlement of the Jammu and Kashmir dispute.'-* At 3.30 a.m., 
September 23, South Asian time, the guns were silenced and hostile 
troops stared curiously at each other across their narrow battlefields. 

Bhutto's last-rninute dramatics underlined Pakistan's unwilling- 
ness to abandon the struggle without tangible gain. There were, 
obviously, strong pressures requiring her to do so, but they were not 
implicit in the latest UN" resolution. Clearly, Pakistan was compelled 
by the military situation to accept India's insistence upon restoring 
the status quo ar.te, with only minimum face-saving provisions in the 
UN resolution for some future consideration of the problems for 
which the country had embarked on war. This was, perhaps, the 
strongest indication that, for all practical purposes, Pakistan had lost 
the conflict Amid the jubilation over the restoration of peace, 
however, the question immediately arose whether Pakistan had lost 
the will to fight for Kashmir. 

During this finale, Peking manoeuvred to extract the last ounce of 
profit from the situation. Although their original ultimatum sent a 
shiver throughout the world, the Chinese quickly weakened it and 
the threat died down within five days. On September 19, before 
expiration of the original three-day deadline, Peking in an un- 
Chinese gesture extended it by seventy-two hours, with a statement 
implying that India had provided a conciliatory reply. The Indians, 
however, were anything but conciliator}-. An exchange of shots 
between outpost forces, both in Sikkim and Ladakh, prompted 
Shastri to tell Parliament, amid cheers: ' If China persists in aggres- 
sion, we shall defend ourselves by all means at our disposal.' In 
response to the demand for the return of 'abducted' livestock, the 
Indians paraded a flock of 800 sheep before the Chinese Communist 
embassy in New Delhi. Some of the animals carried signs around 
their necks: 'Eat us but save the world'; 'Don't start a war: we are 
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here' On September 22, Peking announced that the Indians hi 
complied with its demands for dismantling the disputed military 
structures If any were destroyed, said a spokesman in New Delhi 
the Chinese 'must have done it themselves' The crisis promptly 
receded, amid a muttering of Chinese propaganda 

The exact motives behind the Chinese performance were obscure 
Shastn told Parliament that 1 what China is looking for is not redress 
of grievances, real or imaginary, but some excuse to start its aggres- 
sive activities again, this time acting in collusion with its ally, 
Pakistan 1 Others have theonsed that Peking was attempting to 
stiffen Pakistani resolve to continue the conflict with India Shastn 
added that the extension of the time limn for 'dismamling' the 
Sikkim military posts 'was, tn our view, no more than a device to 
gain time to watch what comes out of the discussions in the Secant} 
Council' This unusual development has been interpreted as mean- 
ing that Peking was prepared for more vigorous action if Pakistan 
rejected the UN resolution, but did not want to carry out warfare 
on its own if the Pakistanis accepted a cease-fire 

It is equally possible, however, that China felt obliged to male 
some non-committal gesture at the last minute to compensate for the 
fact that, despite her apparent pledges of support for Pakistan, she 
had been conspicuously inactive during the military hostilities 
Apart from propaganda, the Chinese had done nothing to aid 
Pakistan significantly except, perhaps, to pin down otherwise useful 
Indian forces along the Smo-Indian frontier A bolder demonstra- 
tion was required to maintain Peking's reputation for military 
invincibility In this regard, Sikkim was a logical crisis point It is 
one of the most sensitive areas along the border but also one of the 
best defended by Indian forces Therefore, it was useful for political 
pressure but unsuitable for limited military assault, since more 
1 ~ - i-w- T^t^rMrnverSikbrnaeated 
irate f&n t 
'eking then 

extended its ultimatum to make sure that Pakistan would not reject 
the UN resolution and place the Chinese under an obligation to 
provide further 'help' Notably, the Chinese further ™ mm f* 
their involvement by waiting until the closing days of the conflict 
to intrude p . „ 

The cumulative evidence indicates that this is as iar as m» 0 
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intended to go, unless more favourable circumstances arose. 'It is 
doubtful', says Professor William E. Griffith of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 'that Peking ever intended to use serious 
military force against India, the more so because Pakistan was too 
fearful of us intervention against Peking (and therefore in support of 
New Delhi) to accept major Chinese assistance.' 25 This factor, 
however, would not prevent the Chinese from launching limited 
hostilities on their own, with or without the concurrence of Pakistan. 
The principal deterrent was the presence of American power and 
the possibility it would be involved in Sino-Indian hostilities. While 
implementing their expansionist plans with determination and 
persistence, the Chinese since the Korean War have consistently 
avoided a direct confrontation with the United States. They were 
told clearly at Warsaw on September 14 that the Americans would 
come into a Sino-Indian war, and three days later the careful drama 
over Siklam was staged. The fact that the us warning was unmistak- 
able and that, in this instance, Moscow approved was indicated by a 
Prague radio comment: 'It appears that a warning delivered to 
Peking by the us government stated that a large-scale action against 
India could result in extensive us retaliation . . . Damage that the 
us army and, above all, the us air force could inflict on China would 
be very considerable and severe.' 26 Peking was forced to consider 
that the Americans, in an expanded war, might strike China not 
only from India but from the warfronts of Vietnam, far closer to 
vulnerable targets. The risk for the belligerent but cautious Chinese 
was far greater than the probable gains. 'While Peking's threat had 
again brought home to India that it could not do without American 
miUtary power in case of a Chinese attack,' Professor Griffith 
continues, 'the lack of Chinese military action indicated that Peking 
was probably effectively deterred by Washington from attack on 
India.' 27 Professor Griffith, a recognised authority on communist 
affairs, is Director of the International Communism Project at the 
MIT Center for International Studies. The fact that many other 
nations, including Russia, voted for the UN warning was significant 
but not decisive. Only Great Britain could be expected to join the 
United States in actively supporting a threatened India. While the 
Chinese consequently avoided the best possible opportunity to 
weaken India further, their restraint in this instance does not by 
any means end the threat that they will strike again at some more 
2B 
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propitious time Nor does it necessarily exclude the possibility that 
Peking might have considered the risk acceptable in 1965, if it fad 
not already become deeply involved by the threat of expanding 
warfare in Vietnam 

The Chinese themselves revealed their respect for Amencm 
power m this situation by the intensity of their propaganda As the 
United Nations resolution of September 20 was being adopted, for 
example, Peking claimed without confirmation that it had shot do»n 
an American-piloted F-104 over Hainan Island, the first such con- 
tention since the Korean War The incident was used for a new 
attack on * United States imperiahsts' who, an official in Peking's 
defence ministry stated, were 'expanding their war of aggression 
against Vietnam, backing the Indian reactionaries' invasion of 
Pakistan and instigating Indian troops to carry out repeated provoca 
tions along the Smo-Indian border ,ss A week later, the Foreign 
Minister Ch'en Yi, bristling with anger, said in a Peking news 
conference that the United States and her allies could attack tie 
Chinese mainland but they could not send enough troops to conquer 
it ' The Chinese people are ready to make the supreme sacrifice', he 
said, in a half-shout 'We welcome them to come— to let the Indians 
come with them— to let the British imperialists come with them— 
to let the Japanese mibtansts come with them— and to let those 
[Soviet] revisionist leaders co-ordinate the attack '" This emotioml 
outburst was similar to previous occasions when the Chinese have 



Ch'en Yi's outburst typically served two principal purpose* " 
was clearly a calculated part of a sustained anti-Amencan, anli- 
Soviet and anti-Indian propaganda campaign, intensified by 
Chinese frustration over their inability to manipulate the subconti- 
nent more completely Thereafter, Peking maintained an intensive, 
if fruitless, effort to thwart further peaceful negomuons, paiws- 
larly the Soviet-sponsored meeting at Tashkent The Chinese leader- 
ship also was opening a new internil drive against ann-pany^ 
elements who were accused of opposing the vigorous ; Wuuotary 
posture of the leadership This campaign lashed the "nainiana 
during 1966 and resulted in the removal of several key ofiraais ana 
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numerous minor party functionaries. Peking obviously did not want 
to embark on a new foreign war while undergoing this domestic 
turmoil, but as usual it used the threat of foreign aggression as a 
slogan to whip the masses into greater obedience. 

There was some belief in Washington at the time that, as well as 
its obvious self-serving purposes, the last-minute Chinese campaign 
resulted from appeals from Pakistan for diversionary pressure. In 
this version, the two nations closely co-ordinated their activities 
during the climactic stages of cease-fire diplomacy. Bhutto appeared 
to confirm this theory in part, by contending later that the Chinese 
pressure was responsible for including in the United Nations 
resolution of September 20 the clause pledging future consideration 
of a political solution for the Kashmir problem. This was, he told a 
news conference, 'China's resolution'. As reported by the London 
Times on October 6, he added: 'The Chinese ultimatum to India 
had shaken the United Nations and the great powers into realizing 
the danger of war on the sub-continent, and that only a political 
settlement could allow permanent peace.' The evidence is more 
convincing, however, that the clause was inserted because UN 
diplomats recognised that a cease-fire depended upon Pakistan's 
acceptance of the inflexible Indian position and that a face-saving 
provision was necessary to permit Rawalpindi to do so. President 
Ayub, announcing the cease-fire to his people, said: 'The moral 
support which the Chinese Government extended to us so willingly 
and so generously will for ever remain enshrined in our hearts. We 
are grateful for this.' 30 Nevertheless, the circumstances indicated 
that Peking, for questions of its own prestige, would have intervened 
to the extent that it did whether or not invited by Pakistan. 

Ayub conspicuously attempted to maintain a flexible diplomatic 
position in such a way that it tended to support the belief that he 
was embarrassed by the fact that Pakistan had obtained its primary 
support from Peking, and seemed to be heavily dependent upon it. 
Ayub, for example, publicly pledged his willingness to co-operate 
with U Thant, as a 'great Asian'. Peking had sharply castigated the 
Secretary-General for allegedly favouring India in the Kashmir 
dispute. The Pakistani President further wrote to the Soviet 
Premier Kosygin before the UN cease-fire, saying that Russia, as the 
'most powerful' member of the Security Council, could exercise 
considerable influence in framing a 'meaningful' UN resolution that 
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could lead to an 'honourable* settlement in Kashmir This initntnt 
was also interpreted m Rawalpindi as evidence that Pakistan hid 
detected a shift m Soviet policy away from firm support for India on 
Kashmir and hoped to exploit it " The text of the letter was pub- 
lished on September 25, two days after Peking had accused Kosjgrn 
of fostering 'Indian expansionism' The Chinese identified the Soviet 
Premier by name for the first time since the expulsion of Khrushchev 
the previous year » Nevertheless, it was clear that Pakistan benefited 
by the Chinese manoeuvres and, no doubt, welcomed them Pekinj, 
notably, became the strongest foreign propaganda supporter there 
after of the discredited Kashmiri Revolutionary Council and its 
reiterated pledges to continue the fight for 'freedom' 

These activities served to confuse the extent of Smc~Pakistin 
collaboration during the actual fighting phases of the Mr No 
substantial evidence of close and co-operative operations and strategy 
was revealed If the Pakistanis adopted some Chinese tactics in the 
guerrilla phase of the war, they also grossly violated Chinese strategy 
in improperly extending the struggle Peking never would hive 
opened the armoured offensive in the Chhamb salient on September 
t, for example, because it was uncalled for by the previous failure 
of the guerrillas and, more particularly, because it gave India in 
opportunity to retaliate with conventional power One of the in- 
triguing questions left by the hostilities, therefore, was how the 
conflict would have developed if Pakistan had confined itself to the 
basic strategy of 'national liberation' warfare The Chinese method 
would have been to withdraw after the failure of the 'revolt', to 
reorganise the guerrillas, to intensify political agitation and the 
intimidation of local officials and to strike again with irregular 
forces at a more propitious time Conventional military pon er would 
have been used only when victory was certain or, at least, when the 
odds for victory became overwhelming 

During the succeeding months, when the cease-fire was applied, 
violated, then consolidated, one of the principal undertones of the 
situation was an apparent attempt to reapply the patient : 'national 
liberation' strategy to the subcontinent The effort was frequentl) 
obscured by more dramatic developments, but it was maintained 
with apparent continuity Pakistan was openly accused by India 01 
fostering these activities, with or without the help of Peking in 
Pakistanis frequently appeared in the forefront But this strategy, 
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while sometimes beneficial in a minor way for Pakistani purposes, 
did not appear to suit the impulsive Pakistani desire for a quick 
solution of the problems with India. Rather, it bore suspicious 
Chinese overtones. Peking had established a position, through its 
Iast-minutc involvement in the war, to press its influence further on 
the restless tribes surrounding India and was determined to do so, 
regardless of Pakistan. For the present, Sino-Pakistan co-operation 
was apparently strong and durable. But it was probable that the 
Chinese were using Pakistan for the early stages of a long-range, 
low-level pressure campaign against India from which the Pakistanis 
could withdraw, if they desired, only with difficulty. From all the 
evidence, the Chinese were, in fact, involved deeply in the effort 
to keep India off balance through continual internal disorders. In 
reality, then, the cease-fire applied to two inter-related wars, the 
Indo-Pakistan confrontation with massive power, and the Sino- 
Pakistan 'national liberation' weakening process. 

The first of these conflicts, the Indo-Pakistan confrontation, pro- 
duced continual tension and brisk, if limited, fighting during the 
first several weeks of the cease-fire. The situation quieted towards 
the end of 1965 and was controlled, in all outward respects, by the 
Indo-Pakistan agreement at Tashkent on January 10, and the 
subsequent withdrawal of opposing forces to their pre-war positions 
by the deadline of February 25, 1966. The second struggle, the 
'national liberation' attack on India, clearly has not ended. It 
flamed into new Kashmiri tensions in October 1965, and fresh Indian 
charges that more Pakistani infiltrators were being trained. It was 
detectable in new outbursts of the rebellious Naga tribesmen and an 
unprecedented uprising of Mizo tribesmen, in India's unconsoli- 
dated south-east, during March 1966. This strategy was also 
reflected in an unusual level of violent demonstrations within India 
in the spring of 1966 and in 1967. It was quite evident by that time 
that India was involved in a long struggle against the efforts of its 
neighbours to weaken its solvency, in addition to more open military 
pressures. 
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After the main fighting ended on September 23, both India and 
Pakistan quickly embarked upon a campaign, within the cease-fire, 
to expand their territorial holdings and to consolidate current 
military positions Both nations, it appeared, were manoeuvring for 
advantage in anticipation of long political bargaining, the next 
inevitable step in their unfinished struggle Within hours of the 
formal truce, India lodged the first complaint of an infraction by 
Pakistan But m the ensuing weeks both sides were charged in 
official UN reports with a variety of military actions, some of them 
considerable, which violated the armistice and threatened to destro) 
it 

Again, an undermanned and handicapped international force of 
UN observers attempted to preserve the peace and to sort out 
hundreds of complaints The truce line along the batde areas of the 
1965 conflict extended for more than 1,000 miles, from the Arabim 
Sea to the foothills of the Himalayas Another 120 miles of border 
separated Pakistan and Jammu, then the 470-mile CFL of rofl 
began To supervise the 1965 lines, U Thant created a United 
Nations India-Pakistan Observer Mission (unipom) with an 
eventual strength of 150 observers under Major General B F 
MacDonald The observer group for the Kashmir CFL, UNM0G1P, 
was strengthened to ninety-two members Both forces were 
equipped with better transport for faster movement The designa- 
tion of two separate groups was solely for administrauve purposes, 
U Thant explained, and did not mean acceptance of Pakistan s 
contention that the Pun]ab and Kashmir constituted two separate 
wars India had strongly protested against this administrate 
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arrangement, with the contention that the two battle areas were part 
of the same conflict. A third temporary UN mission later supervised 
arrangements for troop withdrawals. It was headed by Brigadier 
General Tulio Marambio of Chile. 

In 1949, the procedures for maintaining the cease-fire in Kashmir 
were set out in some detail by the Karachi Agreement of July 29 
which established the line. Through the years, precedent and 
mutually accepted interpretation of the agreement established six 
broad categories of violation. They include: crossing the line or 
firing across it, firing within five miles of the line, new wiring or 
mining of any positions, reinforcing existing positions or strengthen- 
ing certain defences, reinforcement of troops or supplies from out- 
side the state and flying aircraft over the other country's territory. 
The new observer group supervising the more explosive Rajasthan- 
Punjab front, however, had no agreed list of violations as a guide; 
it was governed merely by the Security Council injunction to super- 
vise the cease-fire and the withdrawal of troops. As U Thant 
suggested in a special report, the ground rules had to be formulated 
and adopted amid all the other complications of the battle areas. 1 
The Karachi Agreement, for example, specified that the opposing 
forces generally would remain at least 500 yards from the cfl. In 
the Punjab, however, the observers found rival forces dug in within 
thirty yards of each other, and they regarded it as a small triumph 
when in some instances they managed to persuade them to take up 
new positions 100 yards apart. 

These circumstances helped to precipitate an outpouring of 
complaints to the UN Secretariat over truce violations. They ranged 
from the refusal of small outposts to move back to organised attack 
and counter-attack by both sides, with large numbers of men, 
artillery support and, in some instances, tanks. Dozens of infractions 
were confirmed, but many more were made and not confirmed. Each 
side, of course, was attempting to discredit the other. The early 
situation was so serious, however, that the Security Council passed 
its fourth resolution on September 27, noting that the cease-fire 'is 
not holding' and demanding that the commitment be honoured. U 
Thant reported on that day that 'complaints about positions on the 
wTong side of the line arc reported by United Nations Military 
Observers to be "continuous", and they emanate from both sides.' 
In a further clarification, he said later 'there was some forward 
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movement at various places along the line and from both sides of 
it, with the apparent purpose of tactical improvement of mihtan 
positions » No progress had been made either on the withdrawal 
of forces U Thant wrote to Shastn and Ayub on October 14 that 
the withdrawals ' have not taken place and there is no present indica 
tion that they are likely to tale place any time soon under present 
circumstances unless some new effort is made ' This was, he added, 
'a matter of great concern to me and, I believe, to the members of 
the Security Council ' On November 5, the Security Council 
adopted its fifth resolution, demanding 'the prompt and uncondi- 
tional' implementation of the Indo-Pafastan agreement to meet mil 
a representative of the Secretary-General to formulate a plan and a 
schedule, under an accepted timetable, for troop withdrawals 1 

The record of confirmed major battlefront incidents dunng this 
period suggests that some actions were initiated by local commanders 
but that both armies also carried out detailed plans to establish 
stronger post-war military and political positions Pakistan, for 
example, quickly launched an attack in the desert wastes of Rnjasthsn 
which, from all evidence, gained it most of the 1,600 square miles 
oflndian territory which it claimed India repeatedly protested The 
Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh, claimed in a letter dated October 
26 that 'Indian forces have intercepted Pakistani signals to their 
troops including the Indus Rangers, operating on the Rajasthan 
border, after the cease-fire was announced, asking them to capture 
the maximum possible territory of India ' He said Pakistani 
Rangers and Mujahids, supported on occasion by Pakistani troops, 
captured eleven remote vdlages after the cease-fire, between Sep- 
tember 23 and October 3 3 Pakistan claimed control of this terntory 
before the cease-fire The UN observers apparently lacked the man- 
power to determine the precise troop dispositions on this long, 
isolated front at the time of the cease-fire Although U Thant 
reported tbe respective battle positions with some precision in 
other areas he was forced to rely solely upon Pakistani claims in 
outlining the situation in Rajasthan * 

un obseners in that region reported on October 6 'that the cease- 
fire was not yet fully effective m their sector' As late as Nmc n»w 
13, UN observers saw fighting in Rajasthan and observed Pakistan 
tanks Pakistan claimed India had counter-attacked to rega 
terntory lost during the war and that these latest hosuimes *erc 
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part of the action set off by the Indian initiative. 5 Nevertheless, the 
evidence indicates that Pakistan set out to acquire territory -which 
could be used as a pressure to force Indian -withdrawal from much 
more important and strategic positions in the Uri-Poonch bulge and 
Tithwal. A stretch of worthless but 'sacred' Indian soil could have 
significant bargaining value, and in this sense the Pakistani offensive 
appeared to be a logical development under the prevailing uncertain- 
ties of the truce. The Rajasthan campaign, however, again excited 
India and fortified her resolve. 

On the other hand, Indian forces apparently took the stronger 
initiative to strengthen military positions in more strategic areas, 
but Pakistan also was active. In one major incident, as they reported 
on October 25, the Pakistanis captured Indian field orders for the 
occupation of a bulge in the Tithwal area that would give India 
command of territory in the north-west up to the strategic Kishen- 
ganga river. The orders also called for the destruction of a bridge at 
Jura. This plan was carried out with a brigade of troops. Pakistan 
contended the action was a deliberately prepared violation of the 
cease-fire. The Indian Foreign Minister, Swaran Singh, confirmed 
the engagement but maintained that it was a defensive counter- 
action against a Pakistani attack by a whole battalion. The bulge, he 
claimed, had been occupied by Indian forces during the war but 
after the cease-fire Pakistan had used the Jura bridge and another 
one 'to make intrusions across the Cease-Fire Line. . 

Both armies on the strategic central front actively expanded their 
forward positions and attempted to strengthen those which had been 
established prior to the cease-fire. In general, the confirmed engage- 
ments indicated strong Indian attempts to reduce the Chhamb- 
Akhnur bulge and to establish or to improve defensive positions on 
the east bank of the Ichhogil Canal. Pakistani forces not only 
resisted these efforts, but sought to enlarge their own holdings. The 
action ranged from vigorous patrolling to heavy artillery and infantry 
attacks. In one sector, the Indians captured two villages which they 
did not hold at the time of the cease-fire. In another, the Indians 
launched an attack of three infantry battalions against Pakistani 
positions on the Indian side of the CFL. At one point, Indian troops, 
under heavy protective artillery and mortar fire, crossed the CFL 
and attacked Pakistani positions as deep as one mile west of the 
line. 7 The Pakistanis, on the other hand, launched one attack with 
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1,100 men and others of lesser si2e 8 In one quanel o\er illegal 
Pahstan occupation of bunkers on the east bank of the Ichhogil or 
brb Canal, firing commenced and became so hot that the United 
Nations observers themselves had to take cover 9 

Pakistan maintained a vigorous political offensive at the United 
Nations, as, indeed, the situation required if Kashmir Mere to re- 
main an active issue demanding future political consideration 
Ambassador Amjad All sent innumerable complaints and arguments 
to the Secretariat, many of which Ambassador Parthasarathi 
answered on India's behalf In this correspondence, which became 
part of the UN record, and in debate before the Security Council, 
the two nations again restated with vigour their classic arguments 
over Kashmir The exchanges demonstrated once more that the 
conflict had tightened the impasse by 'bolting the door' on the 
Kashmir question, as one Indian writer put it 'Indeed, ne\er 
before m the eighteen-year history of this Indo-Pak dispute,' he 
says, 'has New Delhi been so categorical and unequivocal in its 
declaration that Kashmir is an integral part of India and that it is a 
closed chapter, never to be reopened In the present mood and 
temper of the country, no Government in New Delhi dare agree to 
negotiate with Pakistan on the status of Kashmir '" 

One new element of the debate involved a protracted review of 
the origins of the 1965 hostilities Pakistan continued to insist that 
it had no responsibility for the infiltrators and contended that the 
international war started on September 6 when 'India attacked 
Pakistan' India argued that the Security Councd had tacidy con- 
firmed its contention that hostilities began with Pakistan-directed 
infiltrations by twice demanding, m official resolutions, a withdrawn 1 
of all armed personnel 'back to the positions held by them before 
5 August 1965' A somewhat heated dispute then arose over the 
exact significance of that date as used in the resolutions 

Ambassador Rifa'i of Jordan, one of the sponsors of the Septem- 
ber 4 resolution in which the date was used for the first time, 
contended it had no significance He told the Security Council on 
September 17 'The date 5 August was intended merely to he an 
indication regarding the lines behind which the armed forces of ootn 
India and Pakistan w ere asked to withdraw It was not meant to pass 
judgement on the claim of infiltration or to establish a fact in tms 
regard ,n 
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The representative of Malaysia, Radakhrishna Ramani, defended 
the Indian position and contended the date was basic. '. . . we, the 
co-sponsors of that resolution, did not invent it for fun or choose it 
arbitrarily because we liked the look of it on a calendar. The date 
of August 5, 1965 is the vital date in this debate. It is in fact and in 
truth the storting point in the long and sorry train of tragic events 
narrated by the Secretary-General in his report of the initial 
incidents.' He noted that U Thant had used the date seven times in 
his report of September 3 and that the annotated list of incidents 
reported by UN observers showed the first and second episodes as 
occurring on August 5 and 6. In studying this list, Ramani added, 
'one finds that not until after the first eleven incidents, spaced 
within August 5 and August 14, had occurred, each with increasing 
intensity and severity, did the Indian troops for the first time cross 
the cease-fire fine and rcoccupy the position north-east of Kargil. 
. . .' He continued: 

I would venture to suggest that from the Secretary-General's 
report, supported by the careful findings of General Nimmo as a 
part of it, one can only — and I say this with the deepest regret — 
reach the conclusion that the highly armed, well-trained and 
well-led infiltrators came from Pakistan's side of the cease-fire 
line. 

We in our part of the world have been facing for over two years 
this kind of war — infiltration, subversion, sabotage — and we may 
speak with some large knowledge, learnt in the hard school of 
experience. It is an exhausting, exasperating war where the 
initiative is forever with the aggressor, where the real casualties 
are not so much human bodies or valuable material, but the 
slow erosion of the steel, the determination, the will to fight, the 
will to stand firm in the face of odds, possessed by the passion to 
give one's all to save one's country. 

Military pundits have calculated the defensive human costs of 
such operations in the ratio of at least ten to one. The art and 
science of this wearing, wearying, wasteful war have now been 
perfected in Asia. The peril of our times is the expansion, export 
and propagation of this kind of war into regions farther beyond, 
regions which are judged to be ripe for revolution. Today, 
however, Asia is its testing ground. 
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When the truth with regard to these infiltrations became known 
Pakistan answered with vague denials and claims that these arc 
hut the symptoms of an anaent malignancy and the Security 
Council should direct its mind and employ its energies in exter 
mmating the root cause of all the denial by India of a plebiscite 
in Kashmir, agreed to by India as long ago as 1948 This was 
repeated this morning by the Minister of Law of Pakistan This 
has been a time-honoured refrain 11 

Pakistan initiated the effort to force the Security Council into a 
political consideration of Kashmir by demanding, on October 22, an 
urgent session to consider the 'virtual collapse of the cease fire and 
the total disregard by India of the letter and spirit 'of the Sep- 
tember 20 resolution The occasion brought the two Foreign 
Ministers to New York and created further acrimonious debate The 
Indian delegation underlined New Delhi's strengthened determina 



consider future political solutions 

The solidarity of the big powers ended at this time Russia 
abstained on the November 4 resolution The acuon probabl) 
suited India, but Russia was evidently motivated primarily b> its 
own interests The Soviet delegation had proposed a tune limit of 
three months on the presence of UN observers on the subcontinent, a 
revival of Moscow's traditional opposition to the stationing of 
foreign peace-keeping forces so near its borders When the United 
States refused to support the time limit, the Soviets withdres Hand 
their support for the resolution » Indian officials promptly raised 
the subtle suggestion that a Soviet veto might be revived to protect 
their Kashmir interests at the UN Returning to New Delhi, Minn 
Singh, the Foreign Minister, told newsmen the episode demon- 
strated that the Security Council could only suggest iBjs m 
disputing nations to settle their disputes 'Once this limiting factor 
is fully comprehended, it should be clear to us that no international 
body, not even the Security Council, can give any decision wnicn 
may not be acceptable to us They can suggest means by wiuc 
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disputes can be resolved and it is for us to sa}- whether they are 
acceptable or not.' 14 

Meanwhile, the situation was darkened by new Pakistani threats 
of a 'second round'. President Ayub had warned that, if the 
United Nations 'wish to bring about lasting peace in this area, they 
must address themselves urgently to the need of evolving an 
honourable solution of the Kashmir dispute. If they fail in this, this 
continent will again be engulfed in a much wider conflict.' 15 By 
mid-November, the Indian Defence Minister, Chavan, considered 
it necessary to assert that his country was prepared for further 
conflict 'in case the enemy is itching for it'. The revived Pakistani 
warnings and the accumulated apprehensions of Indian officials 
themselves had no doubt prompted the army's aggressiveness 
during the first few weeks of the cease-fire. Chavan noted that 
India could be caught napping once by Red China and by Pakistan 
but not a second time. 16 The mood of the country had been further 
reflected by President Radhakrishnan. 'We have today', he S3id in a 
nation-wide broadcast, 'retrieved our prestige and it is my hope that 
our army, air force, and navy will continue to function with daring 
heroism and skill and be treated as a force to be reckoned with.' 

New Delhi appeared confident of withstanding another conven- 
tional attack but revealed concern over the possibility of revived 
guerrilla warfare in Kashmir. The Indians had found irregular 
conflict difficult to control and even more difficult to 'sell' to the 
world. Shastri had revealed this concern by originally insisting upon 
guarantees against further infiltrations as an essential precondition 
for a cease-fire. He had backed down from that position with evident 
reluctance, when the UN avoided placing responsibility on Pakistan 
for initiating guerrilla hostilities. During the height of the conven- 
tional war, signs also appeared that further efforts to stimulate a new 
round of irregular harassment might be made. U Thant noted on 
September 16, in a report on the military situation, that 'A sizable 
number of infiltrators continues to operate on the Indian side of the 
Cease-Fire Line. Also, in addition to the regular forces engaged, 
tribesmen from the North-West Frontier are becoming increasingly 
involvcd in the conflict, arriving at the front for the most part 
through Rawalpindi.' 17 

Ambassador Parthasarathi informed the Secretary-General on 
October 14 of 'the continued recruitment and training of irregulars 
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in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir and m the tnbal areas of Pakistan 
and the preparations for fresh armed infiltrations across the Cease- 
Fire Line in Jammu and Kashmir' He said the Indian government 
had learned that * 14,000 raiders from the North-West Frontier have 
been recruited and dispatched to Pakistan-occupied Kashmir b) the 
Pakistan Government * The North West Frontier provided the 
tribesmen who invaded Kashmir in 1947 In addition, the Indian 
representative said, the Pakistan government made efforts at the end 
of September to recruit twenty new platoons of irregulars in one 
sector of Azad Kashmir In another area, one group of 400 guerrillas 
completed training, and it was said that another 1,000 jouths were 
being recruited in another district The Ambassador described other 
'preparations for much more intensified attacks in Kashmir', 
which he claimed New Delhi had discovered They included the 
recall of all ex-servicemen in Azad Kashmir Fresh infiltrations, he 
added, would violate the cease-fire and 'India would be free to take 
suitable action in self-defence ' He concluded by pointing out that 
'only two of the major infiltration routes were closed dunmj the 
last operations, namely those in Tithwal and Un-Poonch areas, and 
that several other routes still remain open to the mfiltrators ' 
Swaran Singh, the Foreign Minister, added the charge twelve days 
later that Pakistani leaders had given a * clear dtrecta e ' to the armed 
infiltrators in Indian Kashmir th3t the cease-fire 'did notapplj to 
them' 18 

Although still disclaiming responsibility for the irregulars, Pakis- 
tan had indirectly confirmed its involvement The government issued 
a press release at the end of September announcing the opening of a 
training camp far guerrillas inAzad Kashmir The Indians,of course, 
maintained that several camps had been operated since May The 
Pakistanis obviously expected to win general acceptance for going 
into the guemlla business openly on the pretext of providing 
'sympathetic * support fat a 'spontaneous- revorc * Sat it was elm 
that Pakistan was deeply involved in the irregular war and took few 
pains to hide the fact, except at the United Nations An American 
reporter, who had sharply criticised many Indian actions m Kasn 
mir, made this observation m October 'That Pakistan has been 
fomenting strife in Kashmir, including the training of guerrillas, is 
accepted without question in both countries' (India and PakistanJ 
The evidence supported the Indian Foreign Minister bwaran 
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Singh's comments: 'All efforts of Pakistan, military, political, and 
diplomatic, are intended to maintain and heighten tension in the 
sub-continent, particularly in the Indian State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. The design still is to force India, by all means, to surrender 
its sovereignty over the State of Jammu and Kashmir.' 80 From the 
Pakistan standpoint, however, this was a justifiable effort. 'It is 
obvious', said Ambassador Amjad Ali, 'that when a country bars 
all avenues for peaceful settlement of a problem, it does nothing 
but provoke war. That is what India is doing today.' 21 

In early October, a series of disturbances broke out in Srinagar. 
They were put down with swift and evidently stern action by the 
government, with Indian authority quite apparent. The details were 
obscured by heavy press censorship and by the customary wide 
divergence between the accounts of pro-Indian and anti-Indian 
sources. A number of foreign correspondents, nevertheless, attested 
to the unrest in a series of stories that generally paralleled each other. 
From their accounts, it is clear that several anti-Indian demonstra- 
tions were staged, with students in the vanguard. Rocks were thrown 
at the police who, in turn, charged the demonstrators with their 
iron-tipped staves, the lathi. Gunfire was also involved, and by 
October 12 the government acknowledged that five persons had 
been killed. Anti-Indian sources gave the total as ten or twelve. A 
hartal, or Gandhian work stoppage, was also attempted, and 
demands for an immediate plebiscite were raised during public 
meetings. Demonstrators were arrested and on October 21 the last 
leaders of the Action Committee who were still free were jailed. The 
government said twenty-six leaders and five or six students were 
involved; anti-Indian sources claimed that more than 250 were in 
prison. The hartal was broken up, it is said, by threats to partici- 
pating merchants that they would lose their ration cards, essential 
for all personal necessities, or would lose their business licences. In 
some instances, shuttered and padlocked stores were stated to have 
been pried open by police. Other reported counter-measures in- 
cluded heavy troop concentrations in the city and strong security 
checks; a regular curfew, and a curfew over the entire city on one 
occasion for twenty-four hours; temporary refusal of permission for 
Muslims to visit a favourite mosque for the first time in 250 years. 22 

'Even the overtly pro-Pakistan in Srinagar lay low while India 
and Pakistan were at war over Kashmir last month', The Times of 
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London reported on October 25 'After the cease-fire they stirred 
however, and, carrying the moderates with them, attempted 
belatedly to begin a popular agitation to voice the constant and 
general demand for self-determination But they immediately met 
the Government's unyielding determination to keep Srinagar and 
other towns m the Valley quiet and it was the intended agitation, not 
authority or order, which was broken' James S Keat of the 
Baltimore Sun reported on November 5 'Officials m Kashmir ha;e 
explained the arrests by saying those detained have been stirring up 
trouble in a state which remains on a war footing The state re 
mained relatively quiet during the guerrilla war in August and 
subsequent full scale conflict between India and Pakistan, but has 
been rocled by sporadically violent demonstrations for the past 
month 1 Haynes Johnson reported in the Washington Star on 
October 17 that censorship had hidden the story but added ' this 
reporter has been m Srinagar and can report it is a fact that rocks 
hive been thrown at troops, that civilians have been struct %\ith 
long poles topped with pieces of iron, that Srinagar is an armed 
camp with soldiers every few feet, that crowds of joung Kashmiris 
shout "Indian dogs go home", and that a deliberate policy of sup- 
pression of these facts exists * J Anthony Lulas said in the AVs» 
York Ttmes of October 16 'The Indian guns and lathis are rton 
needed to control Snnagar's own people, many of whom are noa 
openly anti-Indian This does not necessarily mean that they are 
pro-Pakistan Snnagar's Moslems did not rise last August to support 
the infiltrators as Pakistan had expected them to do ' Lukas added 
that the capital was more restive than four months earlier but th: 
there was little of the pre-war hope among Action Committee 
leaders that India could be moved by such measures as non-violence 
to grant them more autonomy 'Today there is little hope left Last 
month's v,ar seems to have convinced many Kashmiris that Indu 
means to hold on to the state at all costs ' 

The origin of this cycle of unrest is not clear It was apparently 
increased, however, by the arrest on October 10 of Maulana 
Farooq, the young pro-Pakistan Muslim Grand Priest who had 
boasted of his hold over the crowds during the 1964 religious nots 
On October 18, a group of students stoned the police, then retreatefl 
for sanctuary to the Hazratbal mosque, from which the Hair of the 
Prophet was reputedly stolen m 1963 Police followed them into 
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the mosque and did some minor damage— enough, anyway, to add a 
religious spur to the .political agitation. Perhaps fifty persons were 
injured in the melee. D. P. Dhar, the Hindu Home Minister and 
strong man of the Kashmiri government, was quoted by a Canadian 
newspaper as saying that 'the Holy Relic Action Committee 
wanted to re-enact the days when the holy relic was stolen. The 
Koran was exhibited in processions as a facade for hooliganism and 
paid Pakistani agents.' During this episode, Dhar added, Maulana 
Masoodi again called for a plebiscite. 23 Three days later, the 
Maulana, along with G. M. Karra, were among the arrested leaders 
of the Action Committee. These two moderate 'revolutionary' 
leaders evidently had been left free during much, if not all, of the 
war and post-war crisis, possibly in the hope they would restrain 
more radical elements. 

Dhar, together with other Kashmiri officials, claimed that Pakis- 
tani infiltrators gave arms to the students and incited them to 
violence. The students said they were acting on their own, and no 
infiltrators were involved. 24 On the face of the evidence, Pakistani 
agents might have been on the scene but there was less likelihood 
that guerrillas had any role. Dhar estimated on October 16 that 
about forty infiltrators remained in the Valley, out of between 
300 and 400 who were still in Kashmir. Officials of the Defence 
Ministry in New Delhi gave the same estimate for the Valley, with 
the total for the entire state at between 500 and 600. They claimed 
that 1,500 infiltrators had been killed and several hundred captured. 
The survivors began withdrawing after the cease-fire. 25 

In any case, the agitation during October failed to generate great 
strife or to approximate the religious turmoil of 1964. If attempts 
were made to turn it into a second 'revolt', it clearly had less chance 
of success than the first one. India responded, however, with the 
suspicion and nervousness of a nation for whom the war was not 
ended. The measures taken to suppress the unrest were harsh and 
decisive, at least temporarily. But those which have been confirmed 
by reliable independent sources, while perhaps unusually repressive 
for a well-developed society in peacetime, were not conspicuously 
excessive in what amounted to wartime conditions in an Asian 
nation. Pakistan officially charged the Indians with genocide again 
in its October 22 demand for an urgent Security Council meeting, 
but the charge was not seriously considered. In a further series of 

2C 
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communications, the Pakistani representative claimed a revival of 
incidents on the pattern of the 1947-8 civil war, with the fan 
Sangh launching terror raids, refugee trains being attacked and 
Kashmiris being burned alive when Indian authorities set fire to 
whole villages There was no independent confirmation f< 

The Indians were far more concerned over their lnternanonjl 
image from these developments than they were over what iwhtk 
the more important result if resentment had built up during the 
war to the extent that elements of the Kashmiri populace tat 
willing to take bolder anti-Indian action m October than they lid 
been in August, a severe crisis of leadership had developed 'At 
the very least,' said Haynes Johnson in his dispatch to the Wmiag 
tan Star^ 'it is clear that a large number of Kashmiris do not faior 
the continued rule of India Whether they want an independent 
Kashmir or to be a part of Pakistan is unanswerable But they do 
desire a change For that reason a tenuous form of order is being 
maintained by armed force How long it will last no one can say' 
The Indian determination to hold Indian Kashmir was understand- 
able The Pakistanis, by turning to war, had strengthened that 
determination and so, as in 19471 had done a distinct disservice to the 
Kashmiris they proposed to 'rescue 1 But the Indians themselves 
had long made the point that no armed force, no matter how power- 
ful, could rule indefinitely without popular support As long as 
dissatisfaction was suppressed and not remedied, Kashmir would be 
a potential Achilles heel for India in the 'national liberation' war 
which was being waged against it Curiously, no one accused the 
communists of being involved m these disorders, although the 
tactics and the purpose more clearly fit the communist design than 
that of Pakistan The moderate 'revolutionary' leaders themsehes 
had attested to the communist influence on Kashmiri students The 
emergence of the radicals at this time, when they had been relamely 
quiescent m August, was highly suspicious, to say the least In 
general, Indian and Kashmiri authorities seem to overlook toe 
possibility that an exploitable communist hard core exists in we 
state, despite the impetus given to its creahon hy the Shein 
Abdullah regime It would be surprising, indeed, if there v.ere ta 
communist links with the students and with the volaule ann-Wiaij 
sentiment they reflected These are basic condmons for national 
liberation' agitation, as favoured by Peking 
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The first few weeks of the cease-fire thus became a sort of twilight 
war between the unreconciled and undefeated neighbours. There 
was little prospect that the UN could force a change, and less chance 
that the belligerents themselves could agree on peace. In fact, both 
nations went out of their way to exacerbate tensions during the 
'peace'. Apart from battlefront and diplomatic hostility, they main- 
tained various forms of pressure on each other within their national 
boundaries. The two High Commissioners or ambassadors were 
withdrawn in October as the result of fresh quarrels, although the 
war was fought without severing diplomatic relations. Most of the 
diplomatic staffs returned home the next month, amid mutual 
complaints of improper treatment. Each nation accused the other of 
stimulating a new two-way movement of refugees and of refusing 
entrance to persons ejected from the other state. Pakistan formally 
complained that India was withholding irrigation water from rivers 
covered by the Indus treaty. India denied the accusation, but did not 
formally reconfirm her intention of abiding by the treaty until 
November xo, after some nationalist legislators had demanded that the 
water be cut off until Pakistan yielded on Kashmir. 

In early November, Pakistan reported with apparent accuracy 
that India had received two new squadrons of Soviet MiG-21 
fighters, and Pakistani emotions accordingly were rekindled. The 
Indian government, moreover, openly -sought more Russian arms 
while simultaneously making strenuous efforts to prevent any 
further American assistance to Pakistan. Prime Minister Shastri 
later emphasised in an interview that it would be 'palpably wrong' 
for the United States to resume military aid to Pakistan. Such a step, 
he said, 'could impose a very severe strain on our relations'. But 
he did not propose any method of quieting Pakistan's legitimate 
security fears. On November 15, President Ayub announced, in 
effect, that he would search the world for weapons — and there was 
no doubt that a new arms race had begun. ' In obtaining military 
assistance from foreign sources,' Ayub told the National Assembly, 
'we have to be on our guard against the danger of relying too 
heavily on any single source of supply. Already we have suffered 
on this account.' The statement seemed to confirm the significant 
role of US restrictions in limiting the war : first, the restrictions against 
stockpiling supplies for a long anti-Indian conflict and, secondly, the 
arms embargo. 
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Russia stepped into this unpromising position on November 21 
with a renewed suggestion that the two leaders meet together at 
Tashkent Shasm announced India's acceptance two days later, and 



much international prestige by sponsoring an apparently hopeless 
new attempt to settle the impasse, but they also would gain im- 
measurably from success Moscow had made it clear that it intended 
to take this gamble alone The Soviets had previously turned down a 
Pakistan proposal for the creation of a special four-nation UN tasl 
force to explore Kashmir and other Indo-PaListan problems The 
members would be France, Great Britain, the United States and 
Russia India had objected to the inclusion of France and Great 
Britain in lingering anger over their supposed lack of neutrality 
during the war But New Delhi had suggested a joint us-Russia 
initiative, a proposal met in Moscow with silence and inaction 

The Soviet Union quickly brought its controlled press in India 
behind a concerted propaganda campaign to popularise and, in fact, 
to over-sell Tashkent The cpi newspaper, Ntw Agi, as vtell as 
surreptitious Kremlin-controlled publications, had followed tne 
popular jingoistic line of fully supporting the war and vigorously 
attacking Pakistan It is known, however, that shortly before the 
Kremlin's renewed attempts to popularise Tashkent, Chairman 
Dange and N K Krishnan, a member of the central secretariat, 
were in Moscow and were ordered to change the line Mikhail A 
Suslov, a member of the cpsu presidium and the party theorencian, 
told the Indian leaders that peace on the subcontinent ms m 
Russia's interest He demanded the elimination of all anti-Pakistan 
propaganda and a dilution of chauvinism The new line, although 
conspicu : 
6y New 

these then turned promptly to exuberant support 101 uu. v- - > 
Tashkent meeting, with Blitz notably in the forefront 

Red China became active again at this time After their retire- 
ment from the September 'crisis', the Chinese had maintained to- 
level pressure on Sikfam and on the north-western front in LatM» 
through patrolling action and occasional gunfire An Indian note 01 
October 2 protested against a number of small incidents in Laeam 
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Y and new intrusions in Sikkim. It said, 'Chinese troops still remain 
poised in strength across the Sikldm-Tibet border.' 2 ' The Indians 
reported ' intensive' Chinese firing on November 13 in the Dongchui 
La area of Sikkim where Peking had applied pressure in September. 
This was followed by three other brief but open 'intrusions' into 
Sikkim by units of forty to fifty Chinese soldiers between November 
19 and November 24 when the question of new Soviet peace over- 
tures was raised. Chavan the Defence Minister told Parliament that 
the Chinese purpose, while not entirely clear, could have been to 
probe Indian defences. 'But we must be careful not to be provoked 
by the intrusions', he said. Since September, a total of twenty-five 
other intrusions had been reported along the entire Sino-Soviet 
border, Chavan added. 28 

The attacks became stronger and more militarily significant in 
late November. Chinese troops 'in strength' occupied positions 
along the Thag La ridge in nefa on November 26, the Indians 
alleged in an official note. On December i, a unit of some 250 
Chinese penetrated to the Namka Chu river, and about too of them 
crossed to the south bank where they took up positions. This line 
of attack was the principal route used in 1962 by Chinese forces, 
who advanced to the plains of Assam and so changed India's 
history. The Indian note, delivered on December 4, said, 'This is 
nothing but a deliberate act of provocation and a calculated attempt 
to raise tension and create incidents on the Indo-China border.' It 
contended that the Chinese attack violated the 20-kilometre 
demilitarised zone established in this area on the suggestion of the 
Colombo powers and specifically accepted by Peking. The Chinese 
withdrew voluntarily from Namka Chu a few days later, but con- 
tinued to hold their positions on the critical Thag La ridge within the 
supposedly demilitarised zone. On December 9, small Chinese 
forces probed Indian positions in Ladakh. The next day, a half 
battalion of some 400 men turned theaction back to nefa, capturing 
the border village of Longju. This point had been the first target 
when the Chinese opened their border campaign against India by 
taking the village on August 25, 1959. On December 12, complained 
the Indians officially, action moved westward to Sikkim. There, a 
force of 250 to 300 Chinese started an encounter inside the Indian 
protectorate which produced the sharpest Sino-Indian action since 
1962. It resulted in thirty Chinese dead." 
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Shastri the Prime Minister and other Indian officials, expressing 
their concern over the Chinese pressures, regarded them as part of a 
campaign to sabotage the Tashkent meeting This would undermine 
the Soviet initiative, while keeping the subcontinent's war situation 
ahve, to Peking's potential advantage New Delhi believed that the 
Chinese hoped to create a sufficient threat so that Shastri, by this 
time doubtful of the forthcoming talks, would be unable to leavehis 
capital At the least, the purpose seemed to be to enhance AyuVs 
position and to strengthen his determination to avoid the concessions 
that seemed essential for a successful summit meeting The pnnapal 
Chinese attacks in nefa coincided, apparently by design, with the 
Pakistani President's visit to Washington, where he was told un- 
equivocably that the restoration of us aid depended upon reviving 
peace This theory was strengthened by the fact that PeLmg 
delivered a series of sharp notes to India during the Tashkent talks 
But if Peking expected the pressures to weaken Indian resolve, it had 
sorely miscalculated the country's mood 

Peking evidently had a second motive for penetrating as deeply as 
three miles into nefa at this time As reported by Warren Unnain 
the Washington Post on December 19, ' Indian officials confide that 
they fear China has begun a long-term harassment of the eastern 
border with the specific abjective of penetrating India's tubal!) 
unstable Northeast Frontier Agency (nefa) This vtould permit 
China to break loose from the geographical confines of the Himalayas 
and begin to mix with the peoples of the sub-continent Then China 
would dispense with military action and infiltrate and subverts the 
respectable revolutionary way ' The Chinese had supplied a number 
of indications that they had a long-range programme in view For 
one thing, they abandoned their pledge to respect the demilitarised 
zone m nefa and another pledge to leave open key passes in the 
area, regardless of the possible damage to their political reputation 
among A&o-Astm nxaaas Chinese agents rrerc- beSmd to be 
active in politically unstable Bhutan, where Indian troops are 
barred The attacks on Sikkim, where the border has not been 
specifically disputed by Peking, were made with theapparentinten- 
tion of demonstrating Chinese power to adjacent tribesmen mta , 
complaints against India The presence of nearby military po*er * JJ 
an essential ingredient in creating 'national liberation' unr ^ a , n 
the Chinese had reinforced their positions along the nm of won 
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■with several key road-building projects. As a result of the December 
thrusts, Chinese troops and the political agents invariably accom- 
panying them had acquired a better physical and political base from 
which to propagandise and infiltrate the areas of some fifteen or 
more tribes which New Delhi controlled only loosely. Peking clearly 
signified its intention of arousing anti-Indian elements by its 
vigorous propaganda campaign on behalf of the Kashmiri 'rebels'. 
Recruitment of agents and supporters in the remote and restless 
south-eastern sections of India might take time but, in the Chinese 
view, would be relatively easy. Mao Tse-tung once philosophised 
that the party wanted people to serve it and could always get them 
'through greed, through' fear, inferiority, vengeance, what have 
you. . . .' 

Thus, the Chinese at the end of 1965 strengthened their own 
posture against India amid their greater failure to wield decisive 
influence on the subcontinent. They had been conspicuously unable 
to help Pakistan or to prevent either the UN cease-fire or the ultimate 
Tashkent peace. These were major defeats which coincided with 
parallel grave setbacks for Peking in Indonesia, in Africa and 
particularly in South Vietnam, where 'national liberation' in- 
vincibility was being disproved. The failures made it all the more 
likely that Peking would be obliged, at some future propitious 
time, to undertake a new initiative, if only to regain face. This gave 
added significance to the fact that the Chinese appeared well 
placed to implement their own 'national liberation' struggle on the 
vulnerable borders of India more effectively than before. For this, 
they could use their own agents without necessarily relying on the 
Pakistanis. 

Peking's anger at being thwarted by American power in profitable 
exploitation of the Indo-Pakistan conflict had been sharp and clear. 
The Chinese were equally vitriolic when they suspected that 
temporary Soviet-American co-operation would block their diplo- 
matic efforts. 'Who', asked Jen-min Jih-pao, the Peking party 
newspaper, 'are their [the Indian reactionaries'] backers ? One is US 
imperialism, the other the revisionist leadership of the Soviet Union 
. . . [which] is not one whit inferior to us imperialism . . .' In an 
editorial on September 18, the paper added: 'The Soviet leaders 
arc pursuing Khrushchev revisionism without Khrushchev. In 
order to carry out their general line of US-Soviet co-operation to 
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dominate the world, they always oppose the revolutionary straggles 
and wars of the peoples and thereby help us imperialism and its 
flunkeys They brazenly supported the Indian reacttoiianes a 
attacking socialist China and are now brazenly supporting ticm w 
committing aggression against Pakistan ' The polemics intensified 
By mid-October, the Soviets had abandoned the restraint first 
shown by the Kosygm-Brezhnev regime in this public feud anihere 
responding in kind to Peking But the Soviets quickly made it clear 
that their co-operation with the United States on peace wis oiuya 
temporary measure to pursue major object" es in the subcontinent 
They had no intention of creating a working arrangement to contain 
Communist China, as some Washington officials hoped would be 
possible While the Soviet delegation was still voting with the 
United States on UN resolutions concermng the subcontinent 
Andrei Gromyio, the Soviet Foreign Minister, revived an unroiw 
ting Soviet attack on the American role m South Vietnam 
f The Soviets were pursuing specific objectives in their complex 
aim bold diplomacy over the Indo-Pakistan war In the words of 
Professor Griffith 

Moscow wanted to increase us influence in India, to maintain it 
the least its newly won rapprochement with Pakistan, to present 
China from profiting from the conflict, to prevent or at least limit 
Washington from profiting as well, and, finally, to maintain good 
relations with China's neighbors and former allies, but Km 
increasingly 'neutralist,' North Korea and North Vietnim 
Moscow's minimal objective was the containment of both Peking 
and Washington, its maximum 31m was to detach India from 
Washington and Pakistan from Peking while moving both closet 
to Moscow, and, finally, to improve relations between theloiuK 
and Pakistanis so that together they might devote theu energies to 
containing China rather than to lighting each other This final 
objective is shared by Moscow and Washington, and it is 
sufficiently important for both to make each willing to settle for 
Indian and Pakistani neutrality vis-a-vis themselves— the more so 
because this is what India and Pakistan want 50 
These purposes were clearlv of sufficient importance for Mosamn 
underwrite the gamble of sponsoring the Tashkent Conference^) 
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THE TASHKENT CONFERENCE 

r 

S£he Soviets carefully chose Tashkent as the site for their first 
attempt to settle a dispute between two non-communist adversaries/ 
The city, the capital of the Soviet Republic of Uzbekistan, wasth'e 
most accessible major city in Central Asia, a two-hour flight from 
New Delhi. It combined bustling modernity with a past that was 
familiar to both Indians and Pakistanis. They remembered Tashkent 
as the place from which the great Emperor Babar came to India to 
create the Mogul dynasty. The Soviets, with their penchant for 
symbolism, no doubt also remembered Tashkent as the base for the 
ill-fated communist expedition against British India in the 1920s. 

The city of one million was presented as a showcase of com- 
munism. In welcoming the delegates, Premier Kosygin noted that 
Soviet Uzbekistan 'has achieved great successes in the fraternal 
family of the peoples of the Soviet Union. The peoples of my 
country and in particular of the Central Asian Republics have long- 
standing close trade and cultural ties with the peoples living in 
Pakistan and India.' Restoring normal Indo-Pakistan relations, he 
added, 'will be conducive to still greater development of friendly 
tics of the Soviet Union with Pakistan and India and will lead to the 
further expansion of economic and cultural co-operation aimed at 
die strengthening of their national independence and the rise in the 
welfare of their people.' 1 

(Butlhc conference opened on January 4, 1966, amid growing 
doubts that a peaceful Indo-Pakistan accommodation was possible. 
The battle areas were still unpacified, economic relations were sus- 
pended and diplomatic contacts were negligible. For several weeks 
beforehand, Ayub and Shastri had maintained public attitudes of 
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rigidity, with no sign of compromise Shasta originally insisted thai 
Kashmir could not be discussed at all, then relented to say that tie 
question could be talked about but not negotiated Ayub insisted 
that a political settlement of Kashmir was the fundamental necessity 
and made this a prerequisite to a *no-war' agreement, *hich the 
Indians greatly hoped to obtain In short, India's hope from the 
meeting was to clean up the aftermath of the war, by agreem* on 
such matters as the withdrawal of forces, without touching 0 the 
central problem Pakistan's purpose was the unchanged desire to 
keep the Kashmir question ahvejft 



The pressures for peace were growing The belligerents quite 
obviously could not afford to maintain indefinitely even the half mr 
which characterised the cease-fire Pakistan had invoked a drastic 
austerity programme to shore up the war-weakened economy In 
late October, a $217 million cut in the government's development 
expenditures was announced This was followed a week later bj a 
sharp reduction in private investment opportunities, and then bj a 
25 per cent increase in excise, customs and sales taxes These 
measures reflected the country's uncertainty over the future of 
foreign aid and the possibility of renewed hostilities with India 
Ayub had visited Washington in mid-December and afterwards 
reported that he did not ask for a resumption of the life-giving 
American aid programme He was told, however, that President 
Johnson regarded peace on the subcontinent as an essential prat 
qutsite for reviving assistance India, suffering her worst drought of 
the century and facing near-famine, had requested heavj emergency 
American food grain shipments in early December Officials stated 
that a minimum of 10 million tons, or some 4 million more than 
previous annual shipments, might be necessary to ameliorate tic 
situation Throughout the war, us food shipments had continued, 
but Indians were worried by Washington's insistence upon short 
term agreements Hus poi'tcy had 6een ests^fisfoaf ftr ff*«nf 
excessive Indian dependence upon imported food and to encourage 
increased domestic production Shasta, who planned to visit 
Washington early in 1966, had been given a definite indication that 
he also would be told that peace was essential for resumption ot 
direct economic assistance, and that self-help was needed for long- 
term food commitments 
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Nevertheless, both leaders went to Tashkent under 
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domestic pressures which they believed required implacability, 3s 
had been true so often in the past. 'Neither Mr. Shastri nor Presi- 
dent Ayub', said Krishan Bhatia in the Hindustan Times on Novem- 
ber 26, 'have the political strength to sell in their respective countries 
any solution which may even remotely look like a compromise.' 
The mood within India, for example, strongly favoured permanent 
Indian occupation of the territories in Kashmir which had been won 
during the fighting, and tin's had been an impediment against re- 
establishment of the August 5 positions. 'The coveted valley apart,' 
Bhatia continued, 'should the Pakistani leader demand the return 
of the Tithwal and Haji Pir posts, Mr. Shastri would have no option 
but to reject it immediately.' Finally, the new fears created by the 
war remained strong. 'At present, the two countries are glaring at 
each other with hatred and deep suspicion. Each side expects the 
other to begin another round of hostilities at a time of its choosing. 
This is a dangerous situation because even if neither side has an}' 
desire for further fighting their suspicious fear — in fact hysteria — 
might drive them to war again.' 

The Soviets had advised the two governments beforehand to 
avoid-discussing major issues at Tashkent and to regard the meeting 
as the first of a series of bilateral discussions. These, the Soviets 
suggested, should be continued within the subcontinent. 2 Neverthe- 
less, Pakistan quickly raised the question of Kashmir. The conference 
came to a standstill for two days while officials wrangled over the 
inclusion of Kashmir in the formal agenda for serious Ayub-Shastri 
talks^Kosygin was forced to mediate. He had attended the confer- 
ence as host with the understanding he would participate only to 
the extent requested by the principals. On the third working day, 
however, he spent eight hours travelling between the widely- 
separated villas assigned to Shastri and Ayub and holding separate 
meetings with them. In the end, the first impasse was broken by 
eliminating a formal agendum. On Friday, January 7, the two 
leaders resumed their personal discussions, which had been sus- 
pended for a day, and met twice. They did not confer the next day, 
and an Indian spokesman said 'the positions on both sides are far 
apart'. By Sunday, January 9, the conference came to a deadlock- 
again over the question of including Kashmir in any final joint 
statement to be issued. The Indian delegation made plans to leave 
on Tuesday, January n, and it appeared possible that the meeting 
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w mild end with no formal communique ' Unless a miracle happens,' 
reported an Indian correspondent, 'the Tashkent conference should 
end on an unmistakable note of disagreement . A detente on 
any basic issue is considered impossible ' 3 

Kosygm initiated last-mmute rescue operations For fourteen 
hours, he shuttled back and forth between Ayub and Shastn, 
carrying messages and doubtless making his own overtures It m 
an unprecedented role for the head of a powerful state r Showingthe 
strain himself, the sombre-faced Soviet leader concluded his tails 
shortly after midnight on Monday, January jo, after a final meeting 
with Shastn Word was quickly passed to officials that a concluding 
statement might be made In the forenoon, conference authorities 
announced that the Tashkent Conference would end at 4 p m , but 
said the two delegations were deadlocked on basic issues At 1 30 
p m , Shastri invited Ayub to confer again, and agreement was 
reached on the text of what became the Tashkent Declaration It 
was signed that afternoon^ ' 

The Declaration in its most important aspect announced the 
agreement of the two leaders that 'all armed personnel of the wo 
countries shall be withdrawn not later than 25 February 1966 to the 
positions they held prior to 5 August 1965, and both sides shall observe 
the cease-fire terms on the cease-fire line ' Prisoners of war uould 
be repatriated promptly They also agreed to re-establish normal 
diplomatic relations, to consider measures for restoring economic 
and cultural relations and to discuss the refugee problem further 
The two leaders also 'have agreed that the sides will continue 
meetings both at the highest and at other levels on matters of direct 
concern to both countries Both sides have recognized the need to set 
up joint Indian-Pakistani bodies which will report to their Govern- 
ments m order to decide what further steps should be taken 

On principles, the leaders agreed to abandon the use of force in 
accordance with the United Nations charter, to base their relauons 
'on the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs of eacs 
other' and to ' discourage any propaganda directed against the other 
country', while encouraging propaganda contributing to fneDOiy 
relations They agreed, the Declaration said, 

that both sides will exert all efforts to create good M'S hbo ^ 

relations between India and Pakistan in accordance mm 
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United Nations Charter. They reaffirm their obligation under the 
Charter not to have recourse to force and to settle their disputes 
through peaceful means. They considered that the interests of 
peace in their region and particularly in the Indo-Pakistan 
Sub-Continent and, indeed, the interests of the peoples of India 
and Pakistan were not served by the continuance of tensions 
between the two countries. It was against this background that 
Jammu and Kashmir was discussed, and each of the sides set 
forth its respective position^ 

The Declaration served primarily as a means of permitting the 
belligerents to implement the UN Security Council resolution 
demanding the withdrawal of forces. The indications were that both 
sides wanted to end their half-war but needed a new justification 
to do so without arousing unacceptable internal opposition. The 
UN had exhausted its credit for this purpose. To withdraw their 
forces, the belligerent leaders had to recede from strong public 
positions. They could do so only under cover of a fresh declaration 
that protected, or appeared to protect, each nation's interests. 
The overriding necessity at that time, at least in India's mind, was 
to prevent the war from exploding again into major hostilities; or 
hostilities within the arms levels of the opponents. Shastri, in one 
of his last statements, told newsmen that the Tashkent meeting was 
held 'in order to see that there is no escalation of conflict between 
India and Pakistan. If there had been no agreement here, tension 
would have become more acute and it would have led to further 
conflagration.' 

To create this situation, both sides had to compromise. On. the 
surface and in the view of some Indians, Shastri made the greater 
concessions in order to reach agreement on the Tashkent Declara- 
tion. By deciding to carry out the withdrawals, he gave up the Haji 
Pir and Tithwal positions. Many Indians believed these outposts 
were necessary to prevent further infiltrations and a resumption of 
the guerrilla war. Shastri further abandoned his demand that 
Pakistan should acknowledge its responsibility for the infiltrators 
and agree to prevent any new guerrilla attack: a position Pakistan 
was unlikely to take under any circumstances. But this was not a 
complete retraction. Shastri's original demands had been unrealistic 
and probably were made for bargaining purposes. What India 
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evidently wanted was to establish a political position enabling it to 
seal off the invasion routes m Azad Kashmir, without world 
disapproval, m any new guerrilla conflict Swaran Suvdi the 
Foreign Minister, later told parliament, in effect, that this had'been 
achie\ed He said India's objectives were secured through nen 
Pakistani pledges to avoid interfering m internal affairs, to observe 
the cease-fire line and to abjure force 'If the) [the Pakistanis] send 
infiltrators [again], it will be a violation of the agreement and viemll 
be within our right to take the sternest possible steps The teal 
guarantee is our capacity to deal with such a situation ' Miiitaiy 
counter-action, as the Soviets are reported to have told the Indians 
at Tashkent, is the only effective defence against guerrillas Swaian 
Singh said the government had definite information that Pakistan 
had asked the infiltrators remaining in Kashmir to withdraw and 
that by February 21 many had left the area ' 

Pakistan, on the other hand, had failed to establish any sure 
procedure guaranteeing the future political consideration of 
Kashmir's status or, in fact, insuring that it would remain a global 
issue Under Soviet auspices, as well as that of the United Nations, 
the question had been returned to bilateral negotiations, probably 
because the Soviets also regard it as insoluble Consequently, one 
of Pakistan's basic war objectives was unfulfilled Ayub himself 
made it clear that he regarded the Tashkent Declaration as inade- 
quate He was left only with the general statement that Jammu and 
Kashmir had been discussed m the context of the subcontinent'! 
need for peace and the promise that the UN would try again. 
Although Ayub and the Pakistani press attempted to make the best 
of these circumstances, their dissatisfaction was evident Ayub 
found it necessary to emphasise his intransigence on Kashmir and 
to ask his people to disregard critics of the Declaradon 'We also 
impressed on the Inaaa PnnK Monster', the P.'esi3rM said in a 
nation-wide broadcast, Jthat the future of the people of the wo 
countries depended on peace in the subcontinent and that this peace 
could not be lasting unless the Kashmir dispute was amicably 
settled If this dispute was not settled both the countnes wouio 
continue with warlike preparations and their resources, msttitl 01 
being dedicated to the welfare of their people, would be divertM to 
the purposes of war ' Much of the controversy over tecuss '°! 
Kashmir and over including a reference to it in the final Vecixmo 
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revolved around Pakistan's attempt to force India into admitting 
that the territory was still in dispute. 'Pakistan', said Ayub, 'was 
not prepared to consider Jammu and Kashmir as part of India or 
that it was their internal affair. The people of Jammu and Kashmir 
had a right to decide their own future and we will continue to 
support their inalienable right.' 5 

! Regarding a no-war pact, on which, said an Indian correspondent, 
'Erdia had set her heart', Ayub commented: 'The Indian Prime 
Minister wanted us to sign a no war pact, but we made it clear to 
him that we would never be signatory to such a pact unless the 
Jammu and Kashmir dispute was settled honourably and equitably. 
We, however, offered to reaffirm our obligation under the UN 
Charter. This obligation means that nations will not resort to 
force unless they have explored all avenues of peaceful settlement.^ 
The qualification was significant, in view of the pre-war Pakistani 
claim that UN inaction and Indian opposition meant dosing the 
door to political action on Kashmir. Even under post-war circum- 
stances, it seemed, neither side would abandon its traditional 
attempt to use no-war proposals to consolidate the Kashmir 
situation to its advantage. This evidently was Shastri's intention in 
reviving the suggestion at Tashkent, for the effect would be to 
prohibit renewed Pakistani rnilitary action against Kashmir. It was 
also Ayub's apparent purpose in suggesting during the conference 
a proportionate reduction in defence expenditures by the two 
rations, after machinery had been established for a political solution 
in Kashmir. 

The record indicates that Shastri broke the impasse over troop 
withdrawals by agreeing to evacuate Indian positions in Azad 
Kashmir, in return for the vague guarantees of future peaceableness 
which he received. This enabled Pakistan to contemplate withdraw- 
ing from territory it held in India primarily as pressure to force 
Indian troops out of Pakistan Kasrtmir/'The impasse over a final 
declaration, which permitted the appednrfice of harmony in the 
newly-created 'spirit of Tashkent', evidently ended when Ayub 
backed down from efforts to force India into a position of re-examin- 
ing Kashmir. ^Since this meant abandoning a war aim, it probably 
signified that Ayub had made the greater concession and was under 
greater pressure to do so. The Pakistanis gave the appearance, 
at least, of expecting much benefit from Tashkent. Shastri's 
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concession, while of consequence in terms of domestic politics M 
in effect, a repetition of his previous pledge to carry out themth- 
drawal section of the UN resolution of September 20 

This final solution and the agreement on the Tashkent Declara- 
tion were kept so secret, even from those at the conference, that tit 
announcement constituted, in the words of a Pakistani co'rrespon 
dent, 'one of diplomacy's big surprises' There was little doubt tint, 
as Krishan Bhatia phrased it in the Hindustan Times of January n[ 
'the surprise agreement is unmistakably the result of what is 
euphemistically described as "friendly persuasion" on the part of 
Soviet leaders ' The question of how much force was behind this 
persuasion immediately arose 

The parties to the conference had been under heavy international 
pressure, both public and private, to reach an accord since the early 
days of the conflict Further pressures were supplied by mutual 
military and economic exhaustion and the growing necessity for 
both nations to re-establish vitalising American assistance They had 
assumed a tacit obligation, in going to Tashkent, to avoid embatns 
sing their Soviet hosts, whom both nations carefully refrained from 
irritating Unless it is assumed that the whole performance was a 
charade, none of these pressures, nor indeed the probable fact that 
both sides wanted peace, was sufficient by the night of Januaiygto 
avert the impending collapse of the conference It could have ended 
in a more drastic failure had the principals been unable even to 
agree upon a final statement 

Kosygin undertook his unusual last-minute mediauon in this 
atmosphere The stakes were vital for him The failure of the con 
ference at that point would have meant a severe loss of prestige for 
the Soviets, in their first peace-making endeavour of this sort 
Peking's reputation accordingly would have been enhanced-^ 
ligftiy cfaasTertrf piuspevf far Moscow Tfcftf oMs sn dta' 
beforehand and, m undertaking to sponsor the meeung, the Soviets 
unquestionably believed they could produce an accord This 
had been reflected throughout the meeting by the generall) more 
optimistic tone of the Soviet spokesman, than of the Indian ana 
Pakistani delegates But the Soviets seldom depend upon persuasion 
as the principal method of winning a point, they prefer hard, seat 
bargaining It is unlikely they would have undertaken the gaow 
of Tashkent unless they felt thev had a bargaining point that Y.001 
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be more influential on the principals, in an emergency, than the 
other international pressures to which they were subjected. 

So Kosygin spent much of his final fourteen-hour non-stop 
mediation effort in realistic negotiations which, at that point, were 
as much on Russia's behalf as on that of the belligerents. He sug- 
gested to Shastri that Russia might not always be on India's side on 
the Kashmir problem at the ux if India failed to reciprocate for the 
political risk taken by Moscow in sponsoring the Tashkent meeting. 
This hint was enough to secure Shastri's co-operation, say well- 
qualified Indian sources. At the same time, Pakistani newsmen say, 
Kosygin reminded Ayub it was to his advantage to disengage, 
because India held the most strategic military terrain. Developments 
indicated this was an influential, if not decisive, argument. 

Kosygin's most persuasive talking point was the fact that he had 
arms and was willing to supply them to the two mutually suspicious 
neighbours. Whether he used this argument, or was obliged to do 
so, remains unclear. But it is evident that the availability of Soviet 
weapons, without restrictions on their use, soon became a basic 
factor in the geopolitics of the subcontinent. India already had 
intensified its pursuit of Soviet arms, and received new shipments 
in 1966. Pakistan sent a military mission to Moscow in July. Thus, 
at least, there were compelling reasons at Tashkent for both 
participants to avoid alienating their Soviet hosts, and this in turn 
became a subtle but significant pressure for a successful finale. The 
Tashkent meeting quite clearly established stronger relations 
between Russia and both India and Pakistan. Ayub predicted that 
the conference would result in closer Soviet-Pakistan ties and hinted 
that he expected more Soviet help in solving the Kashmir question 
on terms acceptable to Pakistan. \ . . the interest shown by the 
Soviet Government in the settlement of the dispute will also facili- 
tate the task', Ayub told the nation on January 14. 

The strain of the conference and, particularly, the final negotia- 
tions showed on all the participants. Shastri, who had suffered two 
previous heart attacks, apparently bore up well and in public 
demonstrated remarkable physical fitness. He appeared in good 
spirits when he attended the final banquet on the night of January 
10. Leaving at about 10 p.m., he returned to his villa and remained 
alone. At 1.20 a.m., he awoke with severe coughing and died ten 
minutes later from a third heart attack, despite the efforts of his 

2D 
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personal physician and a team of Soviet doctors who quickly arrived 
His death saddened the diplomats and brought genuine condolences 
from President Ayub, one of the pallbearers at Tashkent. The no 
men, so dissimilar, seemed to understand each other, and both 
remarked frequently that they could discuss their problems togetlti 
with friendliness. The Prime Minister's body, returned to Nen 
Delhi, was cremated on January 12, with a million mourners in the 



power, once predicted that he would die in a foreign land. When he 
did, his passing sobered the subcontinent and, perhaps, contributed 
directly to the smoothness with which many elements of tie 
Tashkent Declaration were carried out. 

The circumstances, nevertheless, forced Indian officials to den) 
repeatedly that Shastri was under strong Soviet pressure to sign the 
Declaration, The issue arose again on February zi, when the Lok 
Sabha endorsed the Declaration with little strong opposition. The 
Foreign Minister categorically denied that the Soviet Union hid 
exercised any direct or indirect pressure on the Indian leader. 
*It is wrong to suggest this', Swaran Singh said. 'The Soviet 
attitude was of full understanding and objective. We are grateful 
to them.' 8 

In any event, the Tashkent agreement was followed by a quiet 
end. to the military phases of the half-war. Military commanders, 
who had previously been deadlocked over the procedures for disen- 
gaging their forces, met promptly. They quickly agreed on the 
complex details of separating their troops by 1,000 yards, destroying 
defence positions, and similar activities. Disengagement was com- 
pi'ermf acuonfmg- cur schedule <m Jsttasry 5a Fesr dsp later, "> e 
exchange of prisoners began. U Thant reported to the United 
Nations that the withdrawal of all forces to pre-war positions M« 
been completed on time by February 25. Meanwhile, a start MO 
been made towards implementing the political aspects 0! a 
Declaration, but it soon came to a standstill amid mutual recrimina- 
tions. , ; n 

Tashkent, as Kosygin pointed out, provided an am0 ^ V. 
which the leaders of the two warring nations could meet ano, m 
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or without Soviet pressure, end their military confrontation, at 
least temporarily. The Soviets provided a notable service in creating 
this atmosphere. But they made it clear they -were primarily interested 
in staging this single conference and were not willing to become 
more deeply involved in peace-keeping or in the political ramifica- 
tions of Kashmir. Kosygin said plainly that the implementation of 
the Declaration would depend upon the skill of the political leaders 
in the subcontinent itself. He made no additional offer to mediate. 
By continuing to furnish arms, Moscow obviously helped to stimu- 
late the pressures for a 'second round', instead of seeking to reduce 
them. The United States had made it evident they would not 
contribute further to an arms race in the area. Although British 
arms restrictions were lessened somewhat in November 1965, the 
complete American embargo was maintained. It was relaxed only 
slightly on March 2, after the troop withdrawal. 

Thus the Soviets ignored an opportunity to assume a new 
peace-making role in the emergent world. They also avoided a 
further chance to co-operate with the United States, if only tacitly, 
in containing Communist China. Instead, the Brezhnev-Kosygin 
strategy, it soon became clear, was to acquire a scries of satellites, 
placed so as to bolster Soviet influence and to counteract Peking. 
This strategy has led to heavy supplies of arms for the United Arab 
Republic and a new Soviet attempt to establish a strong relationship 
with Japan. Whereas Khrushchev withdrew from South-east Asia 
to a considerable extent, the successor regime has increased its 
activities there, in an apparent effort to contain Peking largely by 
itself, among other purposes. As one consequence, the Soviets have 
moved back into influence in North Vietnam by supplying the 
anti-aircraft weapons and other sophisticated arms needed in that 
expanding war and which Peking cannot provide. 

In this light, it appears that Moscow desires to establish the 
greatest possible military competence in both Pakistan and India, 
using both strategic nations as an anti-Chinese barrier. To do so, 
Moscow is willing to encourage a new arms race on the subcontinent; 
in fact, if a major build-up by the two neighbours does result, 
Moscow will probably have to supply much of the power, under 
present circumstances. Apart from the quest for temporary diplo- 
matic prestige, the Soviets were obviously following this strategy at 
Tashkent. They were anxious for peace at the time, because war 
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would profit only Peking, but they were willing to play with furthti 
war on the subcontinent for Soviet purposes 

The Tashkent Conference, therefore, became another phase m 
the complex struggle in which the subcontinent is involved 
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THE 'SPIRIT OF TASHKENT' 

The Tashkent CONFERENCE, while deciding nothing itself, 
created the atmosphere in which the belligerent nations could alter 
the pressures driving them towards further war. First, it provided 
an avenue for them to implement the disengagement and withdrawal 
provisions of the United Nations resolution. Secondly, as with all 
top-level conferences, however stormy, the meeting produced a 
'spirit of Tashkent', a momentary period of calm and hope during 
which, theoretically, a new start could be made. Tashkent was a lid 
put on a boiling kettle. The problem was to turn off the fire) 

The revitalised pressures and suspicions which had been built up 
over the years, however, were strengthened by the outcome of the 
war. Despite claims of great victories in both countries, major 
hostilities were broken off before there was a vital decision. The 
governments knew this at once, of course, and the people soon 
realised it; so that the talk of a 'second round' became almost 
automatic. The indecisiveness of the first Kashmir war had per- 
petuated the unsettled position of that state, making it a magnet for 
an almost continual Pakistani political offensive that finally led to 
war. The indecisiveness of the second, greater conflict left open a 
broad new range of problems and objectives, with both belligerents 
still strong enough to pursue them. If there had been no climate in 
which to negotiate Indo-Pakistan differences before hostilities, the 
relative parity of battlefield strength made negotiations even more 
impossible after the conflict. 

The war had disproved some of the primary fears which irre- 
sponsible leaders in both countries had spread continuously, yet to 
those involved it had at the same time proved beyond doubt the 
validity of the one predominant anxiety which had overshadowed 
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both nations since partition The Indians were convinced that 
Pakistan had at last launched the long-predicted aggressive to a J 
could not be halted except by superior force Nothing was likely to 
shake them from the conviction that they must acquire maximum 
military strength To the West Pakistanis, India had in fact invaded 
their territory and given confirmation to their conviction that tit 
Hindus were determined to eliminate Pakistan as an independent 
nation The East Pakistanis had escaped invasion but not the o\er 
whelming sense of helplessness and isolation created by the shadow 
of powerful India 

At the moment of peace, then, each side saw a still powerful 
enemy reorganising for a renewal of the attack Military leaders 
quite obviously shared this view and regarded the war merely as an 
inconclusive though serious test Consequently, the new arms race 
was begun openly by both nations, even before they were able to 
agree on the disengagement of their forces All the potentialities 
raised by the 'spirit of Tashkent' and the diplomatic steps that were 
taken afterwards were based upon the fundamental teabty that the 
principals were building up new military strength as rapidly as 
possible If the conflict of 1965 constituted a military interlude in an 
endless political war over Indo-Pakistan differences, the armistice 
threatened to become merely a political interlude in what had been 
transformed into a politico-military campaign 

With the Anglo-American embargo in effect, the two neighbours 
had turned to Moscow and Peking in November 1955 for more 
arms In addition to the apparently accurate report of fresh Sonet 
MIG arrivals in India, a contract was signed in New Delhi for the 
purchase of four Soviet submarines and other craft The Indian 
Finance Minister, T T Kiishnamachan, led a mission to Moscow m 
the middle of the month for the declared purpose of seeking 
military as well as economic help He said that in particular he 
hoped to obtain Soviet backing for a second small arms factory 
which had been suspended with the American embargo The 
Moscow conference pleased the Indians and produced pubte 
promises of doubled economic aid and trade After the Finance 
Minister reached Moscow, further news of military negotiations 
was curtailed, but it seemed likely he had discussed weapons re- 
quirements, for he announced satisfaction with progress on at 
mig factory on his return to New Delhi The Pakistani Foreign 
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Minister, Bhutto, went to Moscow late in November for the pur- 
pose, it was proclaimed, of discussing Soviet aid to India and to 
advance Pakistan's request for military help. In the same period, 
President Ayub announced the establishment of a special organisa- 
tion to expedite the maximum defence production from Pakistani 
resources, in order to augment military strength drawn from abroad. 

On March 23, 1966, Pakistan displayed five Chinese-made T-59 
medium tanks and four Chinese MiG-19 fighters among American 
equipment assembled for a national day parade. Foreign sources 
stated that the Pakistanis had begun receiving unspecified shipments 
of Chinese Communist arms during the autumn of 1965, after major 
Indo-Pakistan hostilities ended. 1 Ayub gave warning in a speech 
that the arms race with India would continue unless the two nations 
settled their differences on 'just and honourable terms', a phrase 
generally interpreted as meaning a Kashmir solution favourable to 
Pakistan. Three days later, the Chinese Communist Chief of State, 
Liu Shao-ch'i, arrived to a thunderous welcome for an unprece- 
dented state visit to both sections of Pakistan. The 'Chinese 
people', he said on the conclusion of the visit, 'unswervingly stand 
on the side of the Pakistani people in their struggle to defend the 
nation's independence and sovereignty and to oppose aggression.' 

By August, 1966, officials of the two countries were ready with 
detailed lists of the new equipment they accused each other of 
acquiring. The Indians contended that Pakistan had doubled its 
strength in Azad Kashmir since the war, by organising new Kashmiri 
forces, stationing more regular Pakistani troops in the area and by 
concentrating in strategic offensive territory. They said Peking had 
promised 270 tanks and 125 MIG-19 planes and had delivered 
roughly half of them. The Pakistani army of five or six divisions 
was to be augmented by the creation of five new divisions. The 
Indian sources said India also had increased her strength, but the 
build-up amounted to less than two new divisions and did not 
exceed die plans adopted after 1962.* Pakistan, it was reported, also 
purchased fifty f-86 jet fighters from world sources. By rearming 
'at a frantic rate', said die Indian Defence Minister, Chavan, 
Pakistan posed a 'long-term and grave threat' to India's security. 
'It may suit China to try to attack India through the agency of 
Pakistani forces. Wc have to and are taking the necessary steps for the 
defence of our country.' 
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Pakistan's new Foreign Minister, Sycd Shanfuddin Pirada, 
charged in his turn that India had purchased 600 tanks from East 
European countries, as well as 400 heavy guns and more than 200 
tank transporters The Indians had also acquired 200 supersonic 
missile-carrying fighters and fifty naval craft, he said Further, he 
maintained that India intended to build up an army of twent)-one 
divisions facing Pakistan, and another group of nine divisions India 
soon will have l a formidable array of armed forces' 8 

Both claims were regarded as excessive in Washington Without 
discounting the fact that major arms competition was under way, 
American authorities said there was no independent evidence to 
confirm the size of the build-up attributed to the other by each side 
Soviet arms shipments to India, begun early in 1962, continued 
steadily, but there was said to be no sign of an unduly heavy 
increase On the other hand, it was believed that Peking was in no 
condition to supply heavy equipment to Pakistan in any quantity, 
at least not while obliged to furnish 3rms for a hot war in South 
Vietnam 4 The tanks and aircraft displayed by Pakistan were 
primarily intended to impress the Indians, as they did The Soviet- 
designed MIG-tg planes are stdl serviceable and effective, although 
the Soviets have withdrawn them from front-line duty in their 
forces The Chinese have shown that they can build this model, 
though their ability to produce large numbers of more sophisncatcd 
fighters is more doubtful Medium tanks of the T-59 class probably 
would not be a decisive weapon, unless Pakistan were able to obtain 
large numbers of them 

Behind these charges, both nations maintained heavy pressure 
on the Western powers, particularly the United States, over arms 
India resumed her traditional effort to block an) renewal of Amm- 
an assistance to Pakistan The resumption of aid or the supply of 
spare parts for war-disabled equipment, said Foreign Minister 
Swaran Smgh, 'will only encourage Pakistan in its aggressive and 
hostile designs against India' The Pakistanis exerted equal pressure 
for an end to the embargo, as it affected them Ayub is believed to 
have dismissed Bhutto from the cabinet in an attempt to placate 
Washington, while also removing his pro-Western Finance Minister, 
Mohammed Shoaib, in an effort to demonstrate nauonal 'inde- 
pendence' Pakistan closed some American intelligence channels in 
the northern part of the country in April 1966 The move, which 
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deprived the non-communist world of some of its facilities for 
gathering information of Soviet military activities, was regarded as 
an implicit warning that Ayub was prepared to take stronger anti- 
American measures, if necessary, in order to obtain arms. If the 
United States did not respond, the inference was he would turn more 
openly to Moscow. A high-level Pakistani military mission went to 
the Soviet capital in July, but the results were not announced. 

Amid these overt pressures and considerable backstage diplomatic 
activity, the us maintained its embargo throughout 1966. The 
restrictions prohibited sales of 'lethal' weapons to Pakistan, but care- 
fully restricted sales of 'non-lethal' equipment had been resumed in 
February. 'By lethal equipment', said one expert, 'we mean spare 
parts for tanks, combat aircraft, artillery, ammunition, bayonets and 
so forth. By non-lethal equipment, we mean radios, parts for 
trucks, training aircraft, electronics, medical equipment and some 
types of defence production machinery.' 5 American diplomats con- 
sistently attempted to relax the tensions and to create a workable 
formula for guaranteed peace. One proposal was to make it a 
condition of resuming economic aid that the two countries should 
agree to limit their military spending. But the pressure of urgent 
economic requirements forced a resumption of full economic 
assistance to both countries in June, without any such qualification. 
India had already announced a 1966-7 military budget which was 
about 1 5 per cent higher than her war budget. 

In this atmosphere, the 'spirit of Tashkent' quickly disappeared. 
A two-day ministerial conference was held in Rawalpindi at the 
beginning of March to discuss mutual problems, but it turned into a 
miniature Tashkent meeting, without Soviet intervention. Pakistan 
insisted upon a solution of Kashmir before undertaking other 
questions, and India refused to budge from its previous position 
that Kashmir was non-negotiable although other problems could be 
solved. The meeting, which nearly reached the breaking point, 
adjourned with the public promise to reconvene, but the prospects 
were unpromising. 

By the autumn of 1966, the two nations had failed to make 
tangible progress in restoring normal business and trade relations, 
despite strong pressures to do so. The flow of Pakistani visitors into 
India had dropped from 1,000 a day to less than five, and these 
were carefully screened by Rawalpindi beforehand. Pakistan had 
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observed her pledge to end the 'hate India 1 propaganda campaign 
with considerable scrupulousness during the early part of the >ear 
Later, the same suspicions and fears of India were planted in the 
press through the statements of public figures, but on the ■whole 
the campaign was less thunderous than before Dam indicated the 
mood, however, in an editorial of April 4, by saying that India had 
not changed under her new Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
who was duplicating the policies of Nehru, her father 'The moral 
to be drawn from all this is that Pabstan should quickly get nd of 
whatever remains of the post-Tashkent euphoria, brush up on its 
realism once again and continue to prepare— internally and through 
the strengthening of tested and dependable foreign relations— for 
whatever the future holds * 

The stalemated war, in essence, had accelerated the same pres- 
sures which produced it, while creating others, and political leaders 
in both countries were unable or unwilling to change them Pabstan 
having turned to military action to break the Kashmir impasse, was 
committed to further use of power as the impasse hardened under 
the impact of hostilities India, faced with this challenge and Pebng's 
continual threat, sought protection by keeping Pakistan as weak as 
possible while rebuilding her own strength, this time by concentrat- 
ing more openly upon weapons of primary usefulness against 
Pakistan Ayub asserted in August that India's new arms were 
< . -1- » - .«a r™- ., C) . , n fighting on the plains and 

r \ Mrs Gandhi seemed to 

c ture of the build-up by 

reputedly advising Washington that India did not desire a resump- 
tion of American equipment for use against China, if this would also 
mean resumed shipments to Pakistan 

s^nce again, India was faced with the problem of increasing its 
security without increasing the danger The need and right to 
rearm were unquestioned, Pabstan was dearly on the attach Sutif 
India had no intention of initiating further military hostilities, as 
all evidence indicates, its best interests lay tn reducing the possibility 
that Pakistan would do so The Indians, in general, seemed to 
regard Pakistan as a typical aggressor, to be contained through 
quarantine and superior defences But the Pakistani drive appeared 
to be more complicated The assault of 1965 ^as partly an aggresswe 
desire to solve the Kashmir question by force, partly, it appears, a 
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preventive war against India's prospective strength. In attacking 
a nation five times their size, the Pakistanis demonstrated that a 
whole people can be driven into jehad or holy war under the Islamic 
injunction to fight when it appears necessary, even if the cause is 
hopeless. The mere threat of a strongly militarised India had 
served as an incitement, not a deterrent. 

India's policy of attempting to keep Pakistan weak by exerting 
pressure on her prospective allies had failed before, and it would 
clearly fail in 1966. The American arms embargo, which had been 
maintained largely at India's insistence, had driven Pakistan into 
greater dependence upon Red China. While Peking's capacity to 
supply adequate armaments during the Vietnamese war was 
questionable, its ability to strengthen Pakistan in certain areas of 
weaponry was recognised. At the same time, India revived consistent 
efforts to procure peace in Vietnam. These initiatives were unprom- 
ising but they were clearly threatening India's interests, for a 
Vietnamese truce would permit Peking to give Pakistan more help. 
New Delhi appeared to be gambling, however, on the possibility 
that it could keep Pakistan's war-destroyed equipment immobilised 
by preventing Washington from supplying the necessary replace- 
ment parts, and that Peking could not make up the difference under 
any circumstances. If so, this strategy would leave Pakistan wide 
open for stronger rapprochement with Russia, even at the cost of 
the American alliance, a possibility that could not be underestimated. 
The danger to India from a Soviet-armed Pakistan, with no 
restraint on the use of the equipment, was clear. 

It was notable, in these circumstances, that the trends which had 
increased the subcontinent's significance to both Moscow and 
Peking had also accelerated in the post-war period. The two 
countries continued their implacable battle for control over the 
world communist movement. Periodic tensions arose along their 
extensive borders. In January, Peking transferred some 60,000 
troops, in division formations, to the Sinkiang front and Russia 
had steadily built up her forces in this region for several months, 
withdrawing armoured and motorised divisions from Eastern 
Europe and northern Russia. The Chinese had heavily colonised 
Sinkiang and had begun to industrialise it; it was the source of 
uranium and other resources and Peking's major nuclear-testing 
site. Troop movements in this critical area were often timed to 
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political events and apparently designed for political purposes, but 

they also had a fundamental military basis By the middle of the 

year, the Smo-Soviet border region was sufficiently alive to prompt 

the Soviet Chairman Podgorny and Premier Kosygm to make 

separate 'inspection' trips, an unprecedented sign of top-level 

attention 

This strategic situation was reflected in the priority given bj both 
communist capitals to expanding their mobility in critical areas of 
the subcontinent After winning a foothold in Hunza, northern 
Kashmir, through the Smo-Pakistan border agreement, Peking 
promptly expanded it In May 1966, an old caravan route running 
across Smkiang and through Hunza was reopened, after being closed 
for eighteen years It had also been extended Dawn reported on 
April 19 that 'now the caravan can move to Gilgit', the key airbase 
in north-west Kashmir The paper described this development as a 
boon to tribesmen living in the border regions, without mentioning 
its military potentialities One of Russia's first projects, following 
closer rapport with Pakistan, was to begin construction of a trunk 
road from Russia through Afghanistan to Karachi This project 
was likewise a civilian enterprise with military overtones Similarly, 
Red China had been involved for some time m road-building 
activities in the sensitive kingdom of Nepal Manoeuvred out of a 
key project which would have come close to the Indian border, the 
Chinese nevertheless were awarded a contract to build an east-west 
highway farther north, between Katmandu and the Tibetan border 
The Chinese purpose in foreign road-building had been made 
amply clear in the kingdom of Laos At the request of the neutralist 
government, they constructed a highway in the north-western part 
of the country which, as intended, gave access to isolated farmlands 
But it also permitted conquest of the area by the communist- 
dominated Pathet Lao, under Chinese and North Vietnamese 
supervision In Nepal, the Soviets attempted to counter the Chinese 
so vigorously that, among other projects, they financed a 'capitalist 
cigarette factory and paid skimpy newspapers to publish large 
quantities of Soviet propaganda 

Within the subcontinent, the Soviets maintained their careful 
attempt to enlarge their foothold in both India and Pakistan They 
avoided precipitate action and unmanageable pubhcitj which might 
upset either of the target countries These nations, in turn, careiuU) 
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avoided criticising Moscow, even while voicing concern over the 
shipment of Soviet arms to the adversary. The primary Soviet 
objectives of containing and eventually expelling the Western 
powers and Communist China remained intact. There was a short- 
term objective, however, which softened their anti-American 
policies. As in other parts of the world, the Soviets wanted to keep 
the billions of dollars of American aid continually flowing, so that 
they would not have to assume the entire heavy burden of rehabilita- 
ting Pakistan and India. Moscow could be expected to refrain from 
any abrupt move that might end American help to Pakistan, edging 
more stealthily towards influence, as it had in India. Consequently, 
if the Soviets intended to help rearm Pakistan, as the Pakistanis 
obviously hoped, they would do so as covertly as possible. This 
strategy could be reversed, however, by any requirement to act 
swiftly and forcefully to prevent China from establishing a dominant 
position in Pakistan. Therefore the more India contributed to 
Pakistani reliance upon Peking, the more she helped to intensify the 
pressures requiring deeper Soviet involvement with her enemy. 

For Peking, the importance of the Sino-Soviet border regions, 
particularly Sinkiang, and the strategic nearby territories, including 
northern Kashmir, had intensified. The Chinese had placed primary 
emphasis upon nuclear arms as a method of dominating Asia, 
attaining world stature and challenging Soviet control over world 
communism. Great sacrifices had been made to expedite a nuclear 
programme which had proceeded more swiftly than many experts 
anticipated. The us Secretary of Defense, McNamara, warned 
NATO in late 1965 that Peking could develop a medium-range 
nuclear ballistic missile by 1967 and might be able to deploy several 
launchers for these weapons by 1969. 8 

This is a primary threat to Asia, but it is also a threat to Russia. 
The Soviets could not tolerate the loss of territories in Central 
Asia claimed by Peking. Soviet officials have freely discussed the 
possibility that they might have to fight China eventually. The 
Chinese fully recognise this attitude and have defied it, to continue 
their anti-Soviet policies. Peking, less sanguine about Soviet 
methods than most other capitals, knows that, if the Soviets could 
attempt to strangle their 'brothers' economically in order to 
enforce communist discipline, they could seek to destroy China's 
nuclear capability by direct military assault. In such a situation, the 
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old Soviet target, Sinkiang, would be a primary objective, as one of 
China's major nuclear areas The Chinese quite obviously are 
seeking to build up their defences, not only by colonisation and troop 
deployment, but by establishing such key outflanking positions as 
that afforded by Pakistan 

Meanwhile, Kosygin, emerging as a tough and resolute leader, 
had initiated a new offensive in the Middle East His policies not 
only reinforced the old strategy of 'proxy war' but seemed to outline 
current Soviet tactics towards the underdeveloped w orld During an 
official visit to the United Arab Republic in the spring, he laid the 
foundation for what became an intensive and active campaign of 
renewed hostility between the Arab states and Israel and between 
the leftist Arab states and the monarchies The ley to this effort 
was heavy new shipments of modernised arms to the uar which 
had been under way for months On July 23, President Nasser 
paraded his large Soviet-equipped arm} He unveiled at least 120 
new radar-equipped Soviet tanks, two squadrons of new MIO-21D 
jet fighters, furnished with air-to-air missiles, new bomber missiles 
and heavy artillery ' This massive armed strength, the largest 
Soviet 'proxy' army in the world, provided the power behind both 
of the campaigns which the Soviets fostered m an obvious effort to 
catapult the Middle East into new turmoil It was generally believed, 
however, that Moscow did not want war there on a scale to attract 
Western power, so it was apparently encouraging Syria's constant 
demands for a 'people's war' against Israel 

Peking, meanwhile, reacted to a series of grave defeats, notably in 
Ghana and Indonesia, by intensified dedication to its own parallel 
strategy of encouraging 'people's war' or 'nationariiberation war* 
British experts predicted at the start of 1966 that the Chinese 
would turn to more aggressive support for 'revolution' and subver- 
sion and that they would back such further hard-line tactics as 
strikes, small rebellions, civilian disturbances, riots and demonstra- 
tions Red China's intensive internal purge turned the country back 
toward communist fundamentalism One result could be more 
vigorous foreign 'revolutionary' activity By the autumn, Marshal 
Lin Piao, the present-day spokesman for stepped up subversive 
warfare, had been identified as Mao Tse-tung's heir apparent The 
war m South Vietnam expanded, with both the Soviets and the 
Chinese becoming more deeply involved on a competitive basis 
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Some specialists believed, for example, that Peking hampered 
Soviet arms shipments on Chinese railways in an attempt to force 
Moscow into supplying Hanoi entirely by sea, thus risking destruc- 
tion by American bombing and the possible threat of Soviet- 
American hostilities. The attempt by the Soviets further to isolate 
Peking by enlarging their own presence in neighbouring countries 
appeared initially successful in Japan and North Korea. The 
Communist Parties in both countries turned against the Chinese. 
Peking's reaction evidently was mirrored by further hard-line 
activities, including encouragement for increased communist guerrilla 
activity in Thailand, its next announced target. 

Most Asians regarded Communist China as a rapidly growing 
menace to them. They were concerned by the Chinese nuclear 
potential, by the size and historic implacability of the country and 
by the modern manipulation of 'people's war' as disguised aggres- 
sion. The concern was expressed officially by the Council of 
Ministers of the South-cast Asia Treaty Organisation in a communi- 
que" issued on June 29. Noting communist setbacks during the 
previous year, the communique added: 'Nevertheless Communist 
aggression and efforts at subversion remain a major threat to 
the peace and security of the area. The Council considered that the 
situation in the treaty area is at present the most dangerous in the 
world and that efforts to meet the Communist challenge there must 
not fail.' The statement further noted that Lin Piao and other 
Chinese leaders clearly 'have reiterated their belief that the assault 
on the Republic of Vietnam is a critical test of the concept of what 
they call a "war of national liberation" but which is in reality a 
technique of aggression to impose Communist domination.' The 
communique, which further accused the North Vietnamese of 
violating the sovereignty of Laos, was not fully acceptable to all the 
members; Pakistan disassociated itself from sections opposing the 
communists and their activities in Laos and South Vietnam. 8 But 
it mirrored the apprehensions expressed to the author by large 
numbers of Asians in the Treaty countries and elsewhere. The essen- 
tial point was that they believed China's threat was growing, not 
receding, and that co-operative efforts to contain it were necessary. 
From this base emerged several attempts to create regional organi- 
sations for mutual strength. 

The position of India as an impediment to Chinese aspirations 
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had correspondingly increased Apart from her strategic location and 
competitive political philosophy, India had fought an armed 
conflict without collapse and was growing militarily stronger in the 
aftermath Since the funds for rearmament came from the resources 
needed for general economic rehabditation, the Chinese by their 
encouragement to Pakistan were able to apply a form of counter- 
revolution against India But the pressures were growing for more 
direct Chinese efforts to impede India's progress and to disrupt her 
attempts to establish national unity This reality was not refuted by 
the insistence of Bhutto, the ex-Foreign Minister, that 'Communist 
China does not pose any threat to the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent' New Delhi was convinced that the Chinese threat was 
constant 

During the spring of 1966, India was swept by an unusual scries 
of upheavals under circumstances suggesting strong Chinese 
Communist influence In one category, riots and demonstrations m 
three major areas created a period of violence greater than at any 
time since partition, with the exception of the religious outbreaks 
of : 964 In the Pun|ab and in New Delhi, Sikhs and old-luie Hindus 
fought bitterly over the government's promise to create a Punjabi- 
speaking state, as the Sikhs had long demanded While this was 
basically communal, Indian communists, particularly those of the 
pro-Peking faction, were deeply involved in other bloody riots at 
this time m West Bengal and Kerala The issue here was food short- 
ages, uneroploy ment and allied ills, the type of complaints which 
the communists and other opposition groups have long turned into 
anti-govemment violence Mrs Gandhi attributed the upheavals 
mainly to India's customary turbulence in advance of the general 
election, scheduled for February 1967 It was significant, houever, 
that the Kerala disturbances forced the government to arrest 
EMS Namboodiripad, the leader of the pro-Peking Party in 
India and a man iong left free because official Miered he »ould act 
as a restraining influence on that communist wing Whether Peking 
ordered disturbances at that period or whether Indian leaders 
merely seized upon a promising opportunity was less important than 
the fact that serious disruption could be produced In May, m«t 
of the pro-Chinese communist leaders who had been jailed under 
the Defence of India Rules w ere released They opened negotiations 
with pro-Kremlin leaders for a temporary working agreement to 
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participate in the elections. Although the two factions had hattled 
against each other bitterly and street rights between them were not 
uncommon, their party tactics -were parallel. 

The second category of outbreaks involved small, but possibly 
significant, tribal disturbances. In early March, an element of Mizo 
tribesmen rebelled and fought police and army troops for several 
days in the south-eastern corner of India. The uprising occurred in 
the Mizo Hills district of Assam, a wedge of land bordered by East 
Pakistan and Burma. The Mizos have long demanded independence 
but without resorting to serious violence. A sudden offensive by an 
estimated 800 to 1,300 tribesmen on February 28 caught the govern- 
ment by surprise. The rebels attacked five villages, overwhelmed the 
police and held the administrative centre, the town of Aijal, until 
driven out by the army on March 6. Armed with automatic weapons 
and hand grenades, the attackers used a number of standard 
guerrilla-communist tactics, including bank robbery and kidnapping. 
Indian officials said the offensive showed considerable planning and 
charged Pakistan with arming and training the rebels. The Pakistan 
radio called the brief uprising a 'war of liberation'. Meanwhile, a 
small group of underground Naga tribesmen were accused of several 
terrorist actions, brought to a climax by a train explosion which 
killed ninety-five people in August. The Nagas, who live farther 
north in Assam, also on the Burmese border, have fought Indian 
troops for a decade in search of independence. A cease-fire has been 
in effect since September 1964, while negotiations for a settlement 
continue sporadically. The activities of the underground, which also 
was accused of links with Pakistan, threatened at one time to upset 
the cease-fire and the negotiations. 

These incidents were as significant for their potential as for their 
immediate results. The Mizos and the Nagas constituted only two 
of the unassimilated tribes inhabiting Assam in various degrees of 
dissatisfaction and independence. The terrain is highly suitable for 
the new-style disguised war, remote and isolated with few roads for 
counter-attacking troops. Indian soldiers had to march eighty miles 
to reach the centre of Mizo resistance. The probability of constant 
hostile pressure in this and similar areas along the long Indian 
perimeter is great; if, in fact, the Mizo outbreak was not actually a 
signal that intensified ' people's war ' had begun. The Mizo rebellion 
had become a chronic and complex security problem by October 

2E 
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1966 s India's urban unrest is endemic and its misuse constant 



All of the basic postwar trends continued through the first eleven 
months of 1967, but they were often obscured by compelling 
internal problems Pakistan had revived its interrupted economic 
expansion with notable success, but still struggled with the effort to 
create national unity India was engrossed in the battle for food and 
economic development The Indian General Elections of February 
1967 had created profound political readjustments, the once- 
dominant Congress Party lost control of nine state governments and 
its majority in the Lok Sabha dwindled from 133 to 47 over the 
combined opposition Preoccupation with these affairs absorbed the 
energies of both countries, and no doubt helped to maintain peace 
between them Two notable flare-ups along the generally quiet 
cease-fire lines were settled quickly enough to indicate that neither 
side wanted immediate hostilities Yet no progress was made towards 
restoring commercial relations or communications between the two 
nations Still less had been done to revive confidence in each other 

The arms race continued at what must have been the maximum 
possible speed Pakistan had a defence budget for 1966-67 of 
S473 million, 19 per cent of government revenues and 3 1 per cent 
of the Gross National Product India had reduced expenditures but 
its buildup was costing $1,171 million, some 17 per cent of revenues 
and 3 8 per cent of the Gross National Product 

By early 1967, independent sources estimated that the Indian 
army totalled 890,000 men, plus para-military auxiliaries, grouped 
into twenty to thirty divisions. Indian officers themselves talked of 
a 1 million-man army' The Institute of Strategic Studies had placed 
the manpower total in late 1966 at 807,000, plus approximately 
41,000 m the Territorial Army and in para military forces The 
Institute credited India with nine infantry divisions, eleven moun- 
tsin dmswns, one division ef hravy tanks and a brigade of light 
tanks This represented an increase of three infantry and two 
mountain divisions over the Institute's estimates of the previous 
year— although these figures showed total military manpower as 
being less than the 825,000 men authorised by the pre-1965 buildup 
In the same report, the Institute estimated the Pakistan regular 
army at 250,000, including 25,000 Azad Kashmiri, an increase of at 
least 70,000 over the previous year's figures The Pakistanis had 
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eight infantry divisions, an increase of two, and two complete 
armoured divisions. 10 

Both sides were replenishing heavy weapons at an equally rapid 
rate. Competent foreign sources said substantial numbers of Soviet 
tanks had been delivered to India, although the exact total was 
unknown. These deliveries began in late 1965, probably after the 
major Indo-Pakistani fighting. India also had produced at least a 
hundred of its own tank, the Vijayanta, a good reproduction of the 
British Centurion, for which it depended upon some imported 
components, such as heavy guns. The Soviet-supported mig 
factory also was in production, on an unknown scale. India con- 
tinued to produce the versatile Gnat and, early in 1967, reportedly 
went into production with an Indian-designed jet engine, HJE-2500. 
The Institute reported that the Indian army was equipped with 
2,500 artillery pieces, mostly British-originated. Indian officers said 
artillery, particularly long-range guns, was one area of critical 
Indian weakness revealed by the war. 

Pakistan, according to the Institute, had incorporated an un- 
specified number of Chinese Communist T-59 tanks into her second 
armoured division. Unconfirmed Indian press reports placed this 
total at 215, plus thirty lighter T-34 tanks. The Pakistanis had about 
900 heavy field guns, ranging from 125 mm to 175 mm. In the air, 
Pakistan was credited with 200 planes, including the Chinese-built 
MiG-19, compared to India's 750 aircraft, including two interceptor 
squadrons of MIG-21S and some Soviet-built helicopters. Pakistan 
was rebuilding only against an Indian 'threat', but the Indians 
planned their defences for a potential two-front war. 

In late January 1967, President Ayub said: 'Both Pakistan and 
India have squandered vast sums on armament, diverting resources 
which could be better utilised for feeding their people. We now 
stand perhaps at a turning point and may find ourselves engaged in 
an even fiercer arms race. This will be an act of the greatest folly.' 
Ayub said India had forced Pakistan into the arms race, but he 
continued to insist that a settlement in Kashmir was a prerequisite 
for peace. In April, India made tentative proposals to reduce troop 
strength down to a 4-1 ratio, but these overtures were received in 
Rawalpindi with qualifications which New Delhi considered a 
rejection. 

In mid-April, the United States took steps to disengage from the 
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arms race Washington announced that it would provide no new 
equipment to either nation and that it would withdraw American 
military missions in July This meant that Pakistan no longer could 
expect the us to modernise its armour and aircraft or to supply the 
weapons necessary to meet the original force goals of the United 
States-Pakistan military agreement But Washington softened the 
blowbyrelaxmgpreviousrestrictionstopermitthepurchaseof'lethar 
spare parts for existing equipment The evident purpose was to 
restore a semblance of the pre-i9&5 balance of power by permitting 
Pakistan to rejuvenate some of its war-disabled arms Neiertheless, 
both capitals bitterly condemned the new American policy ( \Ve 
strongly hope*, said the official Washington announcement, 'that 
[India and Pakistan] will give increasing priority in the allocation of 
their resources to agricultural and industrial development ' 

The American decision was made with the realisation that it 
would open wider potentialities for Moscow to enter a partial 
vacuum by rearming Pakistan »> But this did not materially change a 
situation which had existed at least since the Tashkent Conference 

T ' /. .1 - -1 — o 'r — .U.-—- „, 



simultaneously attempting to maintain strong relations with 
Peking 

For Moscow, Pakistan had become the key to an intensified 
effort to detach Muslim nations along us borders from their strong 
pro-Western positions With the precedent of Pakistani friendship, 
Premier Kosygm w as able to make an unprecedented visit to Turkey 
in late 1966 In February 1967, the Soviet Union reportedly agreed 
to sell Iran $jio million worth of sophisticated arms for defences 
against its southern neighbour, Iraq, also a recipient of Sonet 
weapons This deal heightened Indian fears of a Russo-Pakistan 
military agreement and probably made one more likely At least, the 
apparent importance of this new Soviet campaign m Muslim nations 
made it unlikely that Moscow would risk offending an arms-seeking 

Pakistan c 1 .t, 

Sino-Sowet hostilities continued unabated in 1907, bom in 
public debate and, evidently, m half-secret border pressures So> let 
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officials charged that the Chinese were suppressing local tribes in 
Sinkiang, that they had . .established their own 'Berlin Wall' of 
minefields and watch towers to prevent escapes and that Russia had 
given refuge to 70,000 Kazakhs and Uighurs. 12 On the other hand, 
a Turkish defector reported that the Soviet Union had created a 
guerrilla army from 60,000 refugees from Sinkiang and was using it 
to raid Chinese territory. 13 The 'cultural revolution', still sweeping 
the Chinese mainland, created reports of revolt and counter- 
revolution in Sinkiang. Despite their domestic turmoil, however, the 
Chinese maintained heavy troop concentrations around India and 
applied periodic pressure through threats, propaganda and accusa- 
tory notes. Peking's foreign adventurism apparently had been 
temporarily curtailed by events at home and in Vietnam, but there 
was no evidence that expansionism would be permanently affected. 

Consequently, the simmering 'national liberation' war against 
India's unstable south-eastern region continued to be potentially 
serious. The Mizo and Naga rebellions were active, if small-scale, in 
1967, and Indian army efforts to suppress them were not com- 
pletely successful. Well-informed sources said the situation in these 
two districts presented India with the same problems encountered 
by Washington and Saigon in South Vietnam towards the middle 
of 1965. With easy accessibility to both Burma and East Pakistan, 
the anti-Indian rebels apparently had sufficient arms to conduct 
disruptive operations indefinitely. The degree of direct Sino-Pakistan 
involvement was uncertain in 1967, but little outside influence was 
necessary. 

Indian authorities responded to the Mizo threat with a 'pacifica- 
tion' programme very similar to the one in South Vietnam for 
which Indian critics had bitterly assailed Washington and Saigon. 
In a surprise military operation, which was announced on January 3, 
only one day in advance, the army resettled some 60,000 Mizo 
villagers in quickly-constructed new security villages in less than 
two months. About one-fifth of the region's population, the resi- 
dents of 195 villages, were regrouped into seventeen large settle- 
ments along the Silchar-Aijal-Lungleh road, which runs for 190 miles 
through the centre of the district. The purpose was to bring them 
within the army's defensive power. This strategy worked in Malaya 
but failed in its original application to South Vietnam, because 
adequate military security was not provided. By the time New 
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Delhi made this mo\e, the Mtzo rebels had established a conse- 
quential political base The rebel National Front dominated 140 of 
531 elected village councils 

In an effort to prevent similar unrest among other hill peoples of 
the south-cast, New Delhi agreed to the creation of a federal s>stem 
within the state of Assam to establish partial political separation 
between the mountain tnbes and the plainsmen The six hilt regions 
would be allowed their own legislature and council of ministers, ^uh 
unspecified authority to handle their own affairs The All-Part) Hill 
Leaders* Conference, representing the region, had demanded a 
separate state for the tribesmen The Conference ^as formed in 
i960 to oppose the application of Assamese as the official language for 
the hillmen, and came in time to reflect other disagreements betu een 
the state's two geographic entities The compromise was accepted 
by all concerned with some hesitancy Its effectiveness depended 
upon the implementation 

Kashmir remained quiet, even through a particularly disputed 
election campaign In Jammu and Kashmir, the Congress Party won 
60 of the 73 seats in the state assembly It gained half of the 42 
seats in the Yale without contest, when a total of 118 opposition 
candidates was disqualified before the election by methods which 
have been challenged in Indian courts Congress won 12 of the 21 
contested seats in the Vale against its principal rival, the revived 
National Conference, also strongly pro-India With his name onl) 
partially cleared of past malfeasance, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, 
the former Chief Minister, led the National Conference and scored 
a substantial personal victory His return to politics split the anti- 
Indian 'revolutionaries', and the Karra faction boycotted the 
election in protest The voting, consequently, provided inadequate 
evidence of post-war opinion and failed to clearly reveal the position 
of the 'revolutionaries' In the Bakshi's district, the son of the 
pro-Pakistan leader, the Maulana Masoodt, trailed behind the 
runner-up, a candidate of the Jan Sangh 

Pakistan took the opportunity to protest in the UN Security 
Council against the 'farcical' election, but this vns clearly a single 
propaganda exercise The Kashmir voting did not necessarily pro\c 
the contention of some Indian papers that the people had demon- 
strated their support of the Congress or their acceptance of India 
The results did indicate that anti-Indian sentiment, as a continuing 
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political emotion, was not sufficiently strong in the valley to over- 
come the charism of well-known names and the practical mechanics 
of political machines. There was little violence, and the boycott 
resulted from personalities, not issues. Whether the Congress had 
minimised opposition by excessively illegal means could not be 
determined by independent sources. Notably, the National Con- 
ference, which was the chief complainant, had used the same methods 
to eliminate all opposition in thirty-four constituencies during the 
1962 election. 

The election results in Kashmir seemed to constitute another 
phase in consolidating the status quo. The nationwide losses 
sustained by Congress furthermore made its leadership more 
cautious than before and increased its intransigence over Kashmir. 
Nevertheless, through the party's efforts, India elected its first 
Muslim president in May. Dr Zakir Husain, the scholarly vice- 
president, won the prestigious ceremonial office over a candidate 
of the combined opposition by a substantial majority of votes cast 
by members of Parliament and state assemblies. This result did not 
necessarily prove the full acceptance of secularism in India, as the 
Hindustan Times pointed out, but it could have deep significance in 
the nation's slow development out of communalism. 

Turmoil and periodic violence continued to dominate Indian 
political life. Communists of both factions were more aggressive, 
and their activities were potentially more significant. Moscow had 
dramatically abandoned its ten-year-old policy of seeking influence 
by manipulating the Congress left wing and had ordered the CP I 
into open attack on the government party, while maintaining 
'friendly' statc-to-state relations. Soviet secret agents had failed to 
heal the CP I breach, through the attempted bribery of outstanding 
leftists, and the two factions fought each other openly in many 
constituencies during the election. Nevertheless, the pro-Moscow 
CP 1 won 23 seats in the Lok Sabha and the pro-Peking party won 
20. The total of 43 compared with 14 for the then united party in the 
previous house; the popular vote was relatively unchanged. A 
coalition dominated by left-wing communists won control of the 
state of Kerala for the second time. Left communists were influ- 
ential in an anti-Congress coalition which briefly ruled West Bengal. 
In mid-1967, a peasant outbreak in the Naxalbari district of Bengal, 
near Darjeeling, was hailed as 'revolution' by Peking. 
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India's political problems forced it to turn inward Those arising 
m Pabstan tended to point it outward The continuing effort to 
revitalise Kashmir, for example, stimulated new diplomatic efforts 
to create stronger unity among Muslim nations behind Pabstan 
Economic progress was geared to expanded exports, including an 
85 per cent increase in trade with communist nations At home, 
Ayub was coming under increasingly open criticism Young 
intellectuals sharply attacked the unhealed inequities between rich 
and poor in the cities Political opponents condemned his 'dictator- 
ship' and critical religious leaders were so acme that the president 
had to resort to preventive measures National unity between the 
country's two wings had not been achieved, although Rawalpindi 
had devoted an increased amount of economic resources to this 
effort Dissident tribal elements within West Pabstan were un- 
assimilated, in the past, they had been quieted by creating tensions 
with India These trends might compel Ayub to turn again to 
jingoistic 'nationalism', with alt its dangerous potentialities This 
possibility was strengthened by the re-emergence of Bhutto as a 
political opponent of undoubted ambition 

There was peace on the subcontinent in the autumn of 1967 and 
there was strong hope in both belligerent nations that it would 
continue But the underlying trends were for more war at some time 
and at some level of military action Nothing was being done to halt 
or reverse these trends 
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If there is a predominant theme in the story of Indo-Pakistan 
relations, it is the pervading influence of mutual insecurities. Each 
nation has fed itself throughout independence on fear of invasion 
and conquest by the other. Pakistan's apprehension is understand- 
able, if unacceptable, because of her size and configuration. Giant 
India has mesmerised herself into believing that Pakistan has the 
power, as distinct from the intent, to wage successful aggression. 
Neither country has been developed into a unified nation or has 
completely controlled separatism. The leaders are deeply troubled 
and greatly influenced by internal political insecurity. Religious 
fanaticism has been nurtured by doubt and uncertainty. Economic 
and social insecurity are endemic. They help perpetuate internal 
turbulence in both countries, and this turbulence, in turn, increases 
self-doubt. 

These insecurities -were built into the two nations by the history 
of communal discord, by the nature of their birth and by the alchemy 
of independence. Even' newly-freed country in history has lived 
through doubts and apprehension basically similar to those of the 
subcontinent, although frequently less complicated. Each of the 
newly-independent nations today is reacting in various ways to its 
own uncertainties; many with bombast, some with melancholia. One 
manifestation may be the stridency of 'anti-colonialism', when 
Western colonisation has virtually ended: as much the product of 
fear that independence may still be lost as the heritage of unpleasant 
memory. Historically, these insecurities have been diminished only 
by time and by the creation of domestic unit}' and national self- 
confidence. They do not begin to recede until the governments arc 
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relieved of unwarranted fears of their neighbours and themseh 

On that basis, it is probable that Indo-Pakistan hostilities % 

suspicion will persist on some level for a prolonged and mdefir 

period, until nation-building creates two sound and assured neij 

bouts 

It is notable, honeier, that twenty years of independence h; 
produced no fundamental changes m the outlook of the two coi 
tries towards each other On the contrary, the leaders on both sn 
responded to the crisis of 1965 very much as their predecessors t 
to the crisis of 1946 Jinnah sought Muslim separateness with m 
less determination to press every advantage and to exploit evi 
weakness He turned to 'direct action*, regardless of cost, to achii 
his purposes Now Ayub, on an infinitely more dangerous level, 1 
revi\ed * direct action' under circumstances that make it difficult 
him or his successors conveniently to abandon the threat of furtl 
military initiatives Pakistan continues to insist, without a sin 
piece of solid evidence, that India intends to invade and obliter, 
her as a nation This may have been a dream of some Hin 
leaders two decades ago, but it apparently soon died, and Patt 
tanks outmoded it The Indians again have reacted with disda 
incredulity and anger They have alternately underestimated a 
overrated the power and potentialities of this drive Their fear 01 
Ayub's threats to send his tanks to Delhi was very real to peo] 
obsessed by their loss of face in 1962, yet no responsible Indi 
leader seems to have pointed out the military liabilities of such 
attack by a woefully outnumbered adversary 

Perhaps twenty years is too short a span for the deep Indo-Pak 
tan emotions and suspicions to have healed themselves. Yet t 
conclusion is inescapable that religious prejudices would have be 
greatly reduced without periodic manipulation during this penc 
and that national apprehensions would have receded before t 
Jo£ir nf events if unrecalled by propaganda Pakistan may fi 
incomplete and unfulfilled because without Kashmir she has fail 
to insert the 1 K' in her name Yet this does not negate the fact thai 
new and thriving Islamic state has been successfully established ai 
so the Pakistani dream has proved itself Nehru's thesis that tl 
loss of Kashmir would threaten India's concept of a secular sta 
has been widely accepted by Indians, but it would appear \ahd on 
if Pakistan succeeded in conquering much more of the country 
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Manifestly, it was to the advantage of each country to encourage 
in its neighbour the fullest development towards nationhood and 
security as a means of reducing suspicion. On the whole, however, 
the opposite policy has been followed, despite some moments of 
friendship and co-existence. Pakistan, maintaining the offensive 
over Kashmir in accordance with Jinnah's tenets, has frequently 
attempted to offset its inferior size with bombast. But the tactics 
which Jinnah found useful against the uneasy British and the 
impatient Hindus were less suited to the purpose of wresting 
territory from a sovereign nation. India never yielded on Kashmir, 
and increasing pressure only made it more stubborn. Pakistani 
threats helped to perpetuate Indian uncertainty, and the Indian 
response, in turn, aroused fresh Pakistani fears, for New Delhi 
sought to meet the challenge by keeping its neighbour militarily 
weak. 

As one result, there has been little positive initiative in two 
decades to adjust the fundamental differences between the two 
nations. To share the subcontinent in peace, each nation needs 
convincing assurance that the other is not intent upon armed 
aggression. When that point is resolved, if there is mutual disposi- 
tion to resolve it, such subsidiary problems as the treatment of 
refugees become tractable. But it is questionable whether an essen- 
tial basic sense of security can be established as long as Pakistan 
threatens India and India holds a physical stranglehold on Pakistan. 
Judging by official statements, the Pakistani pressure on Kashmir 
has been motivated through the years largely by the uncertainties 
of the nation's impossible configuration. Pakistan's fear of Indian 
suppression may persist until there is some adjustment of this 
situation: at least by the establishment of a corridor across India 
linking the two wings of the country and guaranteed against all 
interference. Yet in 1967 the Indians were unprepared to allow even 
uninterrupted rail service across India from West to East Pakistan. 
They were unlikely to make concessions on this problem as long as 
Pakistan continued her pressure over Kashmir. But Pakistan seemed 
to believe that, if the Kashmir question were allowed to die, so 
would her chances of altering the disadvantages of her divided 
nation. 

In this confused situation, the importance of Kashmir has been 
frequently exaggerated. Quite obviously, it is of only secondary 
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military significance in the Indo-Paljstam confrontation, for the 
military threat to each nation lies across the endless plains of the 
Punjab, not the narrow valleys of Kashmir The annexation of 
Indian Kashmir by Pakistan ivould not automatically make Pakistan 
secure, nor would it increase her strength, m relation to her neigh- 
bour, by any but the most infinitesimal degree Indian control o\er 
the entire territory would accomplish little more in regard to 
Pakistan than to cut off some potential invasion routes into the Valley 
Politically, both capitals argue that Kashmir is essential for nanonal 
unity But Pakistan's drive for the mountain state has increased the 
country's disunity by alienating East Pakistan, and there is no 
evidence that the central Indian government is too weak to survne 
the separatist pressures that might follow relinquishment of Indian 
Kashmir Rather, Kashmir is a symbol of the broader military, 
political and religious insecurities of the two adversaries, it has 
become a convenient peg on which to anchor world attention and to 
base internal propaganda An equitable solution would not affect 
the wider Indo-Pakistan problems, except to create an atmosphere 
of goodwill But progress toward easing basic Indo-Pakistan 
differences might well relegate Kashmir to the secondary position it 
deserves 

It can be argued that Kashmir, as an Indo-Pakistan issue, has 
been insoluble since 1949 At that time, it was clear that the tribal 
invasions had transformed the state mto a symbol of military face 
for the uncertain new nations, that neither would voluntarily with- 
draw from territories won in combat and that there would be no 
compensating concession by one side to persuade the other to 
evacuate its occupied territory Therefore the resultant legalisms 
and Indian promises of plebiscite may have been well meant but 
were unrealistic As this situation stabilised, Pakistan's argument 
for the 1949 settlement lost validity, and it became irrelevant after 
1962 It was a disservice to a confused world that this point was 
never made clear at the United Nations Yet Pakistan has gone back 
to 1949 m her insistence, after the 1965 conflict, that Kashmir must 
be settled before other problems are considered This has raised an 
impassable barrier against even a modest start towards an over-all 
solution of the subcontinent's problems 

In the long struggle over Kashmir, the evidence makes it difficult 
to identify either side as wholly right or entirely wrong It is notable, 
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however, that the years have reinforced the probahility that there 
would have been no controversy over Pakistani control of Kashmir 
if Karachi had not instigated die tribal invasions of 1947. In that 
case, the rights of the Kashmiris probably would not have been 
respected any more than they have been under Indian rule. It also 
seems probable that an independent Kashmir would have been 
eliminated long ago, if left to stand alone against Red China. A 
number of other equally valid realities have been obscured by the 
moral tone of the international debate over the Kashmir issue, 
although morality has been a minor consideration for the Wo 
principals. Both, like history and geography, have ignored the rights 
of the Kashmiris. They have found that national interest and, in 
India's case, national security have forced them to encroach on 
weaker neighbours with tactics almost identical with those for which 
their intellectuals condemn Western 'imperialists'; and Kashmir 
has become such an obsession in both Pakistan and India that it 
has distorted their foreign policies and poisoned their politics. In 
particular, the struggle for Kashmir has itself created a major barrier 
against efforts to solve broader problems and lessen the greater 
insecurities on which peace depends. For many years, Kashmir was 
approached as the obstruction which prevented the settlement of 
these larger issues, and which had to be removed before further 
progress could be made. This remains the Pakistani position. In 
reality, Kashmir is the peak of the differences and, as India now 
argues, must be approached by clearing away the undergrowth at its 
base. 

Ironically, the belligerents reached a significant landmark in their 
quest for security from each other in the stalemate of 1965. The 
most important lesson of that conflict was that neither country 
seriously threatened the welfare or stability of the other with the 
armaments at hand. Here was proof that the fear of conquest was 
invalid, under such conditions. There is reason to believe that 
Pakistani leaders, if not the people, realised they could not topple 
the Indian government with a swift armoured thrust and that 
guerrilla warfare against Kashmir was risky and uncertain. The 
Indian leaders clearly saw their capability of containing the whole 
mobilised power of Pakistan within an isolated batde area, so long 
as that power was hobbled by the American restrictions on ammuni- 
tion and other essentials. This could have been a starting point for 
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a concerted attempt by both sides to reduce mutual military 
insecurity 

The logic of the situation gave India the responsibility for the 
initiative 'If we are really serious when we invoke the spirit of 
Tashkent,' wrote the Indian editor, S Mulgaoeker, in the Hindustan 
Times on February 2, 1966, *we must constantly produce positive 
ideas for the improvement of relations between the two countries to 
the point where in a climate of understanding and good neighbourli- 
ness the dispute in Kashmir is seen m its proper perspective In 
this field the initiative must come from India, firstly because we arc 
the larger country and have a great responsibibty for and interest m 
the stability of the region 1 Further, India had the most to give m the 
way of low-risk concessions that might ease Pakistan's uncertainty 
and therefore reduce the possibility of a second attack prompted bj 
fear of India New Delhi dominated us neighbour's misshapen 
borders, controlled the sources of many of its vital rivers, cast a 
larger shadow 

Mulgaoeker suggested among conciliatory gestures open to India 

(1) a suspension of the practice of expelling Muslims from Assam, 

(2) the removal of barriers to the 'flow of people and information', 

(3) restored commercial relations, and (4) positive moves by India to 
permit Pakistan to maintain uninterrupted rail transportation be- 
tween her two wings Another possibility would have been a 
unilateral guarantee of the free flow of river waters originating in 
India and vital to Pakistan, regardless of other complications 
between the two countries This would remove a pressure which has 
seriously concerned Pakistan but which, apart from verbal manipula- 
tion by zealous politicians, has been of only secondary value to 
India 

Militarily, India as the defender had a vital stake in perpetuating 
all the conditions of the arms balance which had produced the 
stalemate The balance had two vital aspects One was mobilised 
Pakistani power of sufficient size to reassure Rawalpindi against the 
possibility of Indian attack The second aspect was effective 
restraints against the use of that power for sustained aggression 
against India Both of these factors had operated to preserve peace 
for eleven years, when all of the pressures that created the conflict 
of 1965 were present, except the disproportionate Indian arms build- 
up When Pakistan turned her American arms against India, the 
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whole concept of a military balance on the rabcontinent was sharplv 
criticised. But the balance was at best only a crude substitute for 
wise political policies which both nations should have taken during 
the period of peace, and which they failed to do. Instead, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, both leaned on the superimposed balance 
as a crutch. When it broke, no one drew attention to the political 
failure during the wasted years of peace. 

Unless India intended to assume a political initiative of greater 
impact than ever before, it seriously needed a restored arms balance 
in the aftermath of 1965. Pakistan, with its armoured power 
crippled, was bound to search desperately for replacement. Ayub 
had clearly stated that he did not want to place himself again under 
the restraints imposed by the American control over spare parts and 
ammunition. The Pakistanis had already proved that their sense of 
insecurity could drive them into preventive war. Now, insecurity 
had multiplied and restraints were greatly weakened. It was a 
moment of perhaps decisive importance. India with a bold gesture 
might have reduced Pakistani insecurity to controllable proportions. 
By accepting a limited easing of the American arms embargo, for 
example, it could have nugnanirnously allowed Pakistan to revitalise 
a portion of its armour, under reapplied American controls. This 
would have been a tangible overture toward assuring Pakistan 
against attack and might have had considerable influence on its 
rearmament. There was, to be sure, risk that the restored weapons 
would be used again against India, but this was less threatening than 
the uninhibited arms race which resulted from India's insistence 
upon maintenance of the American embargo. 

The Indians saw only that the} - had been attacked twice, and 
turned to the discredited tactic of preventing a repetition by building 
their own strength and attempting to suppress Pakistan. This 
attitude was to be expected in the superheated atmosphere of the 
war and, if the government had believed otherwise, it would have 
encountered political difficulty in enforcing any contrary polio,-. 
But many other targe nations faced with a reckless and aggressive 
neighbour have found it necessary to temper the use of their 
power, because their preponderant size places upon them the 
greater responsibility for seeking peace. As the Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk, said of the United States: 'We are too powerful to be 
infuriated/ In a somewhat comparable position on the rabcontinent, 
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India allowed itself to be infuriated by the anticipated tendency of 
Pakistan to pursue 'direct action' with implacability The Indians 
tend to ignore their size and to justify their anions if they correspond 
to those of the weaker neighbour But adequate military deterrence, 
particularly on the subcontinent, depends not only upon strong 
defences but upon convincing the adversary that the defensive 
arms will not be used to attack him No such assurance was given 
by deed or, apparently, by private word, and tbe arms race which 
followed the stalemate was inevitable 

Pakistan also desperately needed a new posture, if only for self- 
defence Itsstrategyofpoliacalandmihtaryattackhadfailedmevery 
aspect, with it, Pakistanis only saw Kashmir recede farther from 
their grasp and Indian power grow greater They evidently believed 
they had demonstrated temperance by suspending the 'hate India' 
press campaign, but this was only a negative gesture which was soon 
nullified by diplomatic intransigence The time was long overdue to 
reach a practical modus vwendt on Kashmir, even if agreement had 
to be kept secret from mob passions Pakistan, as the attacker, had 
to make the first meaningful overture in this respect But, like the 
Indians, the Pakistanis merely perpetuated the tactics which had 
brought war 

This was a particularly dangerous policy for both nations under 



hostilities by delivering adequate arms to Pakistan Ihis basic 
reality created wide opportunities for Sino-Soviet manipulation of 
both countries Moscow as the chief potential armourer, for 
example, can secure absolute obedience from New Delhi by regu 
lating the flow of arms to the two belligerents Peking has already 
demonstrated its ability to intimidate India with pressure w hich has 
little risk to itself, and to dominate Pakistan through promise? Ths 
Sino-Soviet advantage has been further increased by India's attempt 
to reduce the us presence m Pakistan, thereby diminishing the 
American counterweight Strengthened by this position, the com 
mumst nations quite obviously -mil pursue their own objectives on 
the subcontinent, as time and events dictate, regardless of the 
wishes of the occupants, as Peking already has proved ( 
Thus, Pakistan and India have become the perfect proxies tor 
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communist purposes, because the intensity- of their enmity creates 
permanent instability and because it has led each of them to barter 
away independence of action. The subcontinent has the potential of 
becoming another strategic storm centre like the Middle East. 
Although the problems of Kashmir and Israel are vastly different, 
each is a symbol capable of driving men into blind passion to settle 
by force an issue that is otherwise insoluble. The Soviets have 
manipulated this emotion for twenty years in the Middle East, for 
the consistent purpose of creating perpetual turmoil and eventually 
a 'proxy war', under conditions favourable to Moscow. These Soviet 
machinations clearly helped to precipitate war between Israel and 
her Arab neighbours in June 1967. 

One hope for peace on the subcontinent under these circumstances 
is that astute leaders in both nations will eventually realise their 
common danger from the communist world and will retreat from 
it. This is, however, a distant possibility. Anglo-American diplomats 
have tried for many years to persuade the neighbours that their 
welfare depends upon subordinating their differences and joining in 
common defence against expansionist Red China. The advice has 
been rejected, and the diplomats have lost influence by offering it 
instead of taking sides on Kashmir. India's belated recognition of 
the Peking challenge was not enough to prevent its leaders from 
attaching priority to a dangerous arms build-up against Pakistan. 
In turn, Pakistan refused to believe the realities as stubbornly as 
India rejected them before 1962 and turned to Nehru's disastrous 
tactic of wooing Peking for use against the nearest adversary. 

In general, both countries accept Soviet Russia as a benign 
neighbour. This appears to be due largely to the fact that the 
Soviets have given no bloody example of their power in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, as did Peking, and to a distortion of past 
history as evidence of Moscow's non-imperialist intentions. India 
on the whole credits the Soviets with a desire to help in its total 
economic rehabilitation, apparently without realising that they have 
given no significant aid to agriculture, the most critical and decisive 
area of essential improvement. Instead, by performance and 
promise the Soviet Union has attempted to encourage the maximum 
development of state farms in India. The apparent purpose is to 
create conditions by which agricultural failure will drive the Indians 
into embracing the Soviet system as the only alternative. Industrially, 
2F 
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the Soviets have concentrated upon prestige industrial projects 
capable of spawning the rioting workers of tomorrow. Obviously, 
Moscow can no more tolerate the successful completion of a non- 
communist social revolution than can Peking. This would repudiate 
the basic tenet of Marxism-Leninism, that 'revolution' can be led 
only by the Communist Party and can succeed only with the 
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occasional practice of counter-revolution, to prevent the develop- 
ment of a rounded and wholesome economy, as would the emergence 
of a self-sufficient agricultural sector. Through arms, which with- 
draw funds from rural development, Moscow can practise counter- 
revolution tn both countries as effectively as can Peking in its rela- 
tions with Pakistan or its military pressure on India. 

It is notable that throughout the long Sino-Soviet debate over the 
Chinese attack on India, Moscow has never criticised the Chinese 
for assaulting an unprepared neighbour. Soviet criticism has been 
based upon the charge that the campaign 'aided the imperialists'; in 
other words, it disrupted communist strategy, particularly Soviet 
strategy, for India and therefore was unwise. Frank N. Trager, 
Professor of International Affairs at New York University, presented 
the issue in this way in the American intellectual magazine, Orbis, 
in the Fall, 1965, issue: 'Perhaps the United States will eventually 
persuade India and Pakistan to accept the view that neither Peking 
nor Moscow can be trusted; that though they may employ different 
methods, each represents dangers against which defense insurance is 
required.' 

In the meantime, peace on the subcontinent may well depend, in 
the absence of local initiative, on further unwelcome foreign 
interference. By late 1966, the belief was strong in Washington that 
Pakistan, as well as India, recognised that another campaign was 
economically impossible, because it would cut off life-giving US aid. 
Internal conditions required both countries to seekthe greatest 
possible assistance in economic rehabilitation. In this sense, the 
aid programme served or could serve as another balance of poner 
which perhaps might be as influential as the military balance. 

Foreign influences can precipitate war in the subcontinent and can 
impose temporary peace, but they cannot solve the area s underlying 
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problems. The best that can be expected is that India and Pakistan 
will gain more time to advance their own evolution and revolution, 
so that domestic security, national maturity and economic improve- 
ment can begin to erode the suspicions and fears perpetuated by a 
past that is best forgotten. The people themselves, as well as their 
leaders, must recognise or be taught that they arc engaged in an 
antiquated internecine struggle that has proved to be self-defeating 
— politically, economically and militarily. The issues, while momen- 
tous and dominant to those involved, are overshadowed by the 
challenges of the modern world. Many Indians and Pakistanis 
recognise this fact, of course, but on the whole they have been 
submerged by recurrent floods of popular passion and by the 
persistent tendency of both governments to align themselves with 
the mobs. Yet there are signs that time has begun to shape the two 
nations. Individual Muslims and Hindus in India, for example, have 
adopted their own fairly successful neighbourhood coexistence. In 
the aftermath of the war, one of the most encouraging developments 
was the military agreement, in late 1966, by which each side under- 
took to inform the other of troop deployments, in order to prevent 
attack through misinformation or miscalculation. 

It is probable that the potentiality for major conventional 
hostilities or for disguised guerrilla attack will exist in the subconti- 
nent for many more years, until the neighbours achieve a far higher 
level of nation-building. Its exploitation or attempted exploitation 
by both internal and external forces may eventually make this one 
of the world's most critical areas. The lessons of the war of 1965, as 
well as those of the future, are crucial for the rest of the under- 
developed world, for India and Pakistan are the largest and in many 
ways the most sophisticated of the emerging nations. The challenges 
are multiple; among them is the fundamental, unanswered question 
raised by Nehru : ' Can the newborn nations escape the cycle of wars 
which plagued the old nations?' 
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